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. the Right Honourable | 
1 OHN Lond Sounns 


BARON of Evzsram. 


My | Lo R D, 


CannorT give a greater proof of 

my zeal for antiquity, than by the 

ambition I have of putting its 
chief. Heroes under your Lordſhip's 
| protection. 1 am ſenſible I can plead 
no right to ir, but what is founded 
upon their merit; and bave nothing 
0 palliate my preſumption to your 
Lordſhip, but a pretence of doing juſ- 
tice to them. 80 that I dare infiſt upon 
your Lordſhip's patronage no otherwiſe, 
than as it will be a reward paid to the 
vo, A 3 memory 


7 „th 


4 ah 1 " 


508 in n your, Lord rdſhip. 3 


DEDICATION. 


memory of their virtues, which can 
never receive its due luſtre, but from 
men of the ſame generous principles. 
It was a noble vigour with which they 
were animated againſt the. firſt diſturbers 
of mankind; and it is that makes them 
naturally have recourſe to thoſe, who 
have ſo gloriouſly exerted themſelves in 
oÞ Tecuring the liberties of Europe. How 
great a part your Lordſhip bears in that 
work, is allowed by all bur\Yeur Self, 
who are equally induſtrious to merit 
applauſe, and to avoid it. 


© To intereſt Your. Self in affairs of 
$ the Aft importance with { {ſo much zeal. 
ZR and afliduity, and Jet. to affect them 
with ſo much calmneſs and ſerenity, 
F to do good without any proſpect, but 
that of the pleaſyre; axiſing , from the 
conſequence, and to. promote 'the fer- 
. of Your country, „even. by ſeeming 
to decline it, as they are qualities the 
"bee of Patriots have ever affected, ſo 


| are they in none more conſpicuous than 
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My bon, It is not eaſy to reßſt the 
Þ benen of indulging myſelf upon this 


ſubject; eſpecially where I am ſecured 


7 2 4 14 5 * 


as well from the imputation, as the guilt 
of flattery. For none can be ſo 1 
as to [diſpute your Lordſhip's merit, 
Ic without denying thoſe very bleſſings they 
ni as the reſult of it. But in regard 
D he uneaſineſs T ſhould give your 
ay "Lordſhip; and indeed to the injuſtice 1 
mould do Lou by purſuing ſo unequal 
a taſk, I am forced to leave it as a hap- 
pineſs reſerved for thofe, who ſhall 
hereafter be engaged in the moſt orna- 
| mental part of the Engliſh hiſory. . 


I would urge one Title + more to) your 
Lordſhip s acceptance of theſe Papers, 
by conſidering Greece as the mother of 
arts and literature; that whilſt the rea- 
der beholds ſcience difplayed in its in- 
fancy, your Lordſhip's Name may at 
the ſame time give him a more expreſ- 

five idea of it in its full maturity. There 
are fo many inſtances of your Lordſhip's 
improvements in that kind, that the only 


a4 - be 


DEDICATION. 


diſpute is, whether You have contribut- 
ed more to it by your encouragement, 
or example. Such extent and variety 
of learning, ſuch ſtrength of reaſoning, 
and delicacy of taſte, and ſuch an uni- 
verſal politeneſs, with which your Lord- 
ſhip has always tempered your more 
ſevere, and weighty i inquiries, have com- 
pleted your Lordſhip's Character, and 
rendered You no leſs the ornament, 
than the ſupport of your country. 5 "ſe 
with the Oe reſpeR, | | 


7 moſt obedient, and 


28 moſt humble Larvae; 5 5 


P E A C E. 


HE affairs of Greece Hate mitt under 
ſuch a general ſuſpicion, that I think 


1 ought not to publiſh any account of them, 
without premifing ſomething concerning the 


truth in hiſtory. It is this Plato calls the pro- 
erty of it, and Cicero its chief law and diftin- 


guiſbing character: And it was in regard to 
this, that I was deterred at my firſt entrance up- 
on the Grecian ſtory, eſpecially when I found 
the ancients themſelves ſo confounded, that few 
of them dated it from the ſame period. Some 


affirm there was no hiſtory of Greece before Pho- 


roneus the fon of Inachus : and others fix the 


Attic Æra at the flood « of Ogyges, which hap- 


pened about the ſame time. Plutarch makes an 
excuſe for beginning ſo high as Theſeus: Diony- 


Aus Halicarnaſſceus ſays there was nothing cer- 


tain before the Trejan war; and Ephorus the Cie, 
mean, Caliſthenes, and Theopompus, dated their 
| hiſtories eighty years lower, from the return of 
the Herachde. Varro calls the beginning of the 


13 Olympiads the Hiſtorical times: Pliny gives 


little credit to all that is writ of Greece before 


the reign of Cyrus, which began i in the fifty- 


fifth Oùhmpiad; and others place the moſt an- 
cient hiſtorians but a little before the deſcent ; 


of the Perſian. 


lt is not to be imagined, that the Grecians had 
for ſo long a tract of time received no footſteps 


of the former ages; the dilpute is, at what 


time 
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PRE n U 
time they came to be ſo 1 that they miglit 


trace thei with eaſe, a d tread i in the with 


ſafety. If we enquire a ittle into the origin of 


hiſtory, we ſhall find the innate deſire of glory 


put men upon finding ont ways to tranfmaittheir 


names to poſterity, even before the ing ention 
of letters. They left their images as an inheri- 


| tance to their ſons; their moſt remarkable at- 


— 2 


chievements were ſigned by Hieroglyphicks, ot 
NY painted and. engraved on their walls; and theic 
ſongs, though very rude, and ill-modelled, pre- 
ſerved che memory of their great captains, and 
were freſh incentives to their poſterity. When 
writing was in uſe, they erected ſtones, with in- 
ſoriptions on them: ;AndEuſebrius lays, that Her- 
met Triſmegiſius wrote his doctrine on pillars, 
leſt, upon the innundation of the Nile, it ſhould 
be loſt. It muſt be owned, it was very late before 
letters were received in Greece; and even after 
hat, there was not the ſame care taken, as in 
bother nations, to apply the uſe of them to 
hifſtory. The Ægyptians, Who pretended to the 
greateſt improvements, as well in this, as in 
bother parts of learning; committed the care of 
their publit memdirs to their colleges of ptieſts: 
yet as an inſtance of the general defect in 
the hiſtory of the firſt ages, they could not, 
even in Herodotus's time, give any certain ac- 
count of the building their Pyramids, nor of 
their great monarch Sefeſtris. '\ The Perſian 


hiſtorians were the Magi, the moſt conſiderable 


among them both for knowledge and ſtation: 
And in Rome the Pontiffs bad 1 94 charge of 
| making their Annals. 80 that the Grecians 


Wes were 
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were the only people of note, who were care- 
br leſs i in this, reſpect, and for many ages followed 
only their ficſt guide, Tradition. It was this 
made them attribute ſuch immoderate things 
to antiquity, that where any man excelled in 
virtue or power, he was in proceſs of time ele- 
vated into a deity; the diſtance of time n magni- 
fying things almoſt i in the fame proportion, as 


the diſtance of place leſſens them. And what- 
ever theſe traditional ſtories were, they were 
ſtill heightened by the poets, who were un- 


doubtedly their firſt hiſtorians. Hence it was, 
that ng hiſtory became fo vitiated by ſo many 
different and monſtrous relations of their gods 


and heroes; 3, and this is the chief foundation * 
all the fables of antiquity. Lactantius ob- 
ſerves that the poets wrote. the truth, though 
they diſguiſed. it; but the veil was ſo. thick, that 


it could never be perfectly thrown off; and 


therefore the dark and confuſed accounts we 
| have. of the firſt ages, ſeem like inſcriptions 
upon ancient medals half defaced, where the de- 


fo fective part is to be ſupplied by g gueſs from the: 
| ; remaining, characters. $445 


But notwithſtanding the irit of romance, 


: which runs through the Grecian ſtory, one may 


venture to ſay of che firſtGrecians, what Monſieur 
2 de St. Eur emond does of. the Romans, that They 
lad ſo many real excellencies to be admired for, 


that there was no need of having recous "ſe t9 fables, 

1 make no queſtion, but there were ſuch men 
as Hercules, Theſeus, and many others, whoſe 
ſtories are handed down to us; that they did 


many of the acts which are aſcribed to - Snag : 
And 
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And one reaſon why men doubt of theit at⸗ | 
chievements, may be, becauſe they would not 
imitate them. For it is a natural obſervation 
of Saluſt, that we are too apt to take our di- 
menſions of others from our own ſtandard, and 
conceive every thing feigned, which exceeds 
our on power. But what I fay of theſe firſt 
heores, I would have wheat only of the: 
modeſt part of their characters; for ode Ong 5 


aſcribed to them, are too grofs to bear any co- 
lour of probability! What I have endeavoured | 


in this ſhort ſorvey, has been to purge them, as 
much as poſſible, from the fabulous atperſions 
of the poets, who, by advancing them ſo far 
above the ſtandatd of humanity, have brought 
their real merit in queſtion, and eclipſed thoſe 
virtues they intended to adorn. If they tilt 
ſeem to act too much above the obi of 
men, I may be allowed to appeal in their behalf 

to a later race of heroes of our own nation: And 


it is not the leaſt part of their vindication, that 


we ſee the wonders of paſt ages ſo gloriouſly 3 
atteſted by thoſe of the preſent. I dare not from 


hence take occaſion to enter into a thorough 


defence of antiquity : I know it would require 
a much abler advocate; and I am ſenſible how 
far it has already ſuffered in my following ac- 
count of it. I can only pretend to have been | 
Cautious in affirming any thing, where 1 doubt- 


cd my authority: And though, among the fe- 


veral opinions of authors, I are marked out 
what ſeemed to me the moſt probable, yet 
there is ſtill room left for the reader to paſs 


his own judgment. 


Loca 


PREFACE. 


Here it may not be improper to ſay ſomething 
of the chief authors, from whom this hiſtory is 


collected, in order to ſhew how far we may 
depend upon its credibility, The firſt from 
whom we receive any tolerable light into the 
Grecian affairs, is Herodotus, who is ſtiled the 
father of h tory, either becauſe he was the firſt 
who reduced it into any thing of form, or at- 
leaſt the firſt whoſe writings in that kind have 
been preſerved, . His {tile is ſo eaſy, ſmooth, 
and elegant, and his matter ſo entertaining, that 
for this reaſon his books bear the names of the 
Nine Muſes. His chief care was to pleaſe rather 
than inſtruc; and therefore inſtead of the wars 
between the Grecians and Barbarians, which 
he promiſes to treat of, he entertains you with 
| collection of antiquities, which he delivers 
upon the credit of the /Egyprian prieſts, and 
gives you a narrative of all he knows, So that 
half his book is digreſſion and parent heſis: And 
in this liberty he 105 been too faithfully imi- 
tated by his ſucceſſors, many of whoſe works 
are ſuch perfect grote/ques, that in peruſing 
them you often lole the principal deſign. The 
| heavieſt charge agaipſt him is his fabulouſneſs, 
and credulity. But they ſeem not to be ac- 
quainted with his deſign, who blame him for 
want of truth: He was ſo far from being a 
ſevere hiſtorian, that he endeavoured only, as 
the former poets, to confine himſelf within the 
rules of probability, Poetry was then at the 
height; the Drama was carried high by A 
chylas, Sophocles, and Euripides, the Sil? yram- 
bick by Pindar and the Fpick by Homer: He- 


 rodotus 
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copęiſeneſs in his dition is faid to have render- 


ed, him. in ſome paſſages too hard and obſcure. 


F 


| dS OMNTIBTBLN » N | 
He is alſo charged with reviving words which 


—- 


wele grown oblolere, and with adopting neve 
GALE INV ILSS #_ A\2 VAil El 11 „nne | 
ones, and with being over-careful to avoid fay- 


ing any thing in the common way. Perhaps 


he had a little too much affeRation of this kind: 

ene TY 1 | D 
But Cicero and others, who have cenſured him 
counts, have at the ſame time 
FR the completeſt model of the 


2 | 


ſpoke of him 


* 


Gretian hiſtory, Bus whatever objections here 
may be to his file and compoſition, there are 


none to his veracity. Nobody, believe, but 
Joſeplius has diſputed the authority of his facts: 
d. it may be conſidered, that what he has 
fad, upon that head, was in his anſwer to 
Apion, where he was to make the beſt of his 
e argument, 


7 


PR E P A C E. 
argument, as a Fea, againſt all the Pagan 


writers in general; and therefore found it ne- 

ceſſary to attack the credit of Thucydides among 

the reſt: And yet even there, he allows him 
to be the moſt cautious and impartial hiſtorian _ 
of any in his time. It is a good faying, That 


an hiſtorian ought to be of no country ; and nobody 
has verified it more than Thucydides : So that if 


he had not told you he was an Atheman, you 


would not diſcover it by his writing. He ſays 


nothing in favour of his countrymen, but what 
he is ſtrictly juſtified in by their actions: Abd 


as he avoids all occaſions of launching out in 


their praile ; : fo on the other hand he fees no 
marks of reſentment againſt them for their hav- 5 
ing baniſhed him. In ſhort, he has no friends 


nor no enemies; and is almoſt a ſingle inſtance 


of one, who has wrote with ſo much ſpirit, and 


ſio little paſſion. If any thing gives a turn of 
romance to his hiſtory, it is his ſet ſpeeches, 

_ which perhaps may appear too regular and too 
elaborate, to be delivered in the heat of action, 


or upon any ſudden emergencies. But they are 
fo admirably ſuited to the occaſion, and to the | 


character of the perſon, and have ſuch an agree- 


able mixture of oratory, and good ſenſe, that 
we may eaſily pardon that as a blemiſh in him, : 
which in others would have been looked upon 


as their greateſt beauty. Beſides, he deals very 
fairly with his reader in this reſpect: For he does 
not pretend to have given him the genuine ora- 
tions of the perſons he introduces as {peakers. 
He confeſſes, that he could not do it exactly in 
the terins they delivered them; and that hrs: 


fore 
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fore he had contented himſelf with taking their 
meaning and their ſentiments, and had ſup- 
plied the reſt from himſelf. And he has done 
it better than any of the hiſtorians, who have 
almoſt univerſally followed the ſame method, 
though they have not been fo juſt in acknow- 

ledging it. He has throughout the whole of 
his hiſtory, acted with ſo much ſincerity, can- 
dour and diſintereſtedneſe, that perhaps no 
heathen writer ever equalled him : And the 
only thing to be wiſhed for more than what 
he Þ performed, is, that he had taken in a 
larger compaſs of time. 
His loſs was in a great meaſure repaired by 
| Xenophon, who continued his hiſtory 1 in ſo pure 
and eaſy, fo ſweet and unaffected a ſtile, that 
from thence he obtained the name of the Aztick 
Bee. The admirers of the ſublime charge him 
with being too much upon the level: But it 
was his great artifice to ſpeak properly, and yet 
not vz/garly; wherein he reſembles a clear and 
gentle {tream, which can hardly be perceived 
to flow, and yet never ſtagnates. He was a 
perfect maſter of nature, and underſtood the 
| ſecret graces of ſimplicity ; which as it ſtole 
inſenſibly upon his readers, ſo it made his nar- 
rative appear more fincere and impartial. In 
ſhort, he was the only Grecian, who knew 
| how to ſupport the dignity of ner with the 
plainneſs of expreſſion- 

Diodorus Siculus is to be valued for his labo⸗ 
rious collections; and though he takes in too 
many of the fables of his predeceffors, and ad- 
heres too much to the traditions of the gp 
lian 
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kian prieſts, he ſerves very well to ſopply, * 
compare with others. Monſieur de la Mothe le 
Vayer had ſuch an opinion of him, that he de- 
 clares, He world freely travel to the end of the 

world, if he wwere ſure of Anding that part of him 
icli is leſt, and envies poſterity the bare proba 


bility of recovering. 4 great a treaſure. Plutarch 
has allo preſented us with many rich and un- 


common gleanings from the ancients; he has 

drawn his heroes in their full proportion, and, 
in their lives, compriſed the hiſtory of the moſt 

remarkable. occurrences. He i iS generally cau- 


tious and impartial; but as he was a great col- 


leor, he is not always conſiſtent and of a piece, 
either as to matter, or ſtile, Beſides one may 


too eaſily diſcoyer the old man in him; he loves 


a ſtory, though never ſo foreign to his ſubject; 

he. tells it with too many circumſtan. <ES, 3 
with too great an air of ſuperſtition. I have 
always thought. he would make an excellent 
abridgment : For where he ſpeaks to the pur- 
pole, few ſpeak better; and he has ſcarce been 
equalled 1 in the juſtneſs of his characters, and 
the wiſdom of his reflections. It Ty, not the 
leaſt part of his merit, that he has preſeryed ſo 
many ſayings of the greateſt men; and 1 have 
been cautious of omitting any that were mate- 
rial, becauſe, as he ſays imſelf, A jeſt 6r an 
afpathegm often ſhews a man more than a battle. 
The Lives of Neos de ſerve mention in this 
catalogue: But they ſeem to be only charactets 
drawn from his general hiſtory, and are tog 


quity. And in 144 respect. Tut $ abridgment 
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of Trogus Pompeius ſerves chiefly to make us 
regret the loſs of the original. 

To theſe authors J have added the Niftace 
of our countrymen, Sir Walter Raleigh, Dr. 
- Howel, and thelearned Sir John Mar ſbam, who, 
in his Canon Chronicus, has taken a great deal 
of pains to reconcile the different Æra's of the 
firſt ages. And among the moderns, I am par- 
ticularly obliged to Monſieur Tourreil, who, iu 
his preface before ſome of Demoſthenes's ora- 
Lions, has laid out an admirable plan of Greece; 
wherein, as far as the compafs of his deſign 
would permit, he has diſtinguiſhed the moſt 
remarkable periods, diſcovered the genzus, and 
unravelled the intereſts of the ſeveral ſtates, 
and traced out the ſteps, by which they ar- 
rived to their turns of ſuperiority. 

Having mentioned the chief materials of 
which this hiſtory 1 1s compoſed, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew in what manner I have digeſted 
them. As to the method J have made uſe of, 
I could not meet with any more clear and eaſy, 
than that laid down in the Engliſh Collection of 
the Roman Hiſtory ; which I have therefore 
followed in my diviſion of books and chapters, 
and whatever elſe the ſubje& would admit ot. 
But as the affairs of Greece and Rome were very 
different, ſo they could not be related altogether 
after the ſame manner. Rome you ſee at one 
view, as well in its progreſs, as its riſe. For 
though in proceſs of time the branched out into 
fo many colonies, they were all ſubject to her 
as their head; thence they received their laws 
as they were congyered; and they were always 

one 
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one intire united people. Which makes their 
affairs admit of a more clear and even thread 
of hiſtory, than thoſe of the Greciaus; who, 
beſides that they had to do with moſt parts 


of the then known world, were among them 
ſelves ſo many diſtin Repub/icks, almoſt 
wholly dent one of another, differing 


in their laws and cuſtoms, jealous of each 


other's ſuperiority, and conſequently always 


jarring in their intereſts, unleſs when mere 
neceſſity obliged them to unite againſt a com- 


mon enemy. So that in this reſpect, one may 


ſay of them, as Florus did of the Romans, that 


| Theirs is not the hiſtory of one people, but of 
mankind. It is true, the ſeveral ſtates of Greece 


agreed in the main as to the one thing they 


contended for, which was liberty; but they 
had moſt of them different ways to obtain, and 
preſerve it: And hence proceeds ſuch a variety, 
and intricacy in their affairs, that it 1s no eaſy 
taſk to marſhal ſo many events in due order 


of time and place, and out of them to collect 


an intire unbroken body of hiſtory. 


As to what further relates to this undertak- 2 


ing, the reader will find Greece conſidered un- 
der two ſtates; It is firſt divided into Kingdoms, 
the principal of which are treated of ſeparately. 


in the firſt book, and carried down to the abo- 


lition of the regal power. The ſecond book 
conſiders it as formed into ſettled common- 
wealths, relates its affairs in a more united 


manner. To do this with the leſs confuſion, I 
have obſerved a rule of referring the chief 
tranſactions to Athens as the head, and men- 
i —ů—ů tioning 
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tioning the other ſtates. only as they had de- 
endence on it. For this reaſon I muſt own. a 
ſiderty I have taken in the firſt book, of plac- 
ing he kingdom of Athens laſt, that -there 
might be no thorough interruption in the 
ſtory. Yer though I have been particularly 
cautious of perplexing the reader by too many 
different views, I have not neglected the uſe 
of chronology: In which I have chiefly follow- 
ed the authority of Archbiſhop Uber, 6 We 
mical niceties cannot be expected, where a 
5 75 knowledge of the times is ſufficient; 3 
nd if I have ſometimes made uſe of a round 
number, either as to years, men, ſhips, or tbe 
like, 1 hope it may be allowed in caſes of the 
JS moſtr remote antiquity, eſpecially where the dif- 
ference in hiſtorians i is ſo great, that it is im- 
poffible to arrive at any exactneſs. I have all 
along intermixed as much of the antiquities, as 
1 thought neceſſaty to illuſtrate the ſtory. And 
as 1 found myſelf obliged to ſay ſomething 
of arts and learning, in writing of a country 
wherein they were ſuppoſed to have received 
their birth, I have aſſigned the general periods 
of poetry, and philoſo phy. and mentioned the 
greateſt proficients in them, with a ſhort ac- 
count of their perſons and writings. As this 
was intended only for an abridgment of the 
Grecian ſtory, I have endeayoured to reduce 
the whole into as narrow a compaſs as poſſible; 
and notwithſtanding the great variety of mat- 
ter, [ hope [ have omitted nothing material, 
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J N reviſing the account I had given of the firft apes of 
Greece, I have been obliged to the late poſthumous 
work of Sir Iſaac Newton, called The Chronology 
of Ancient Kingdoms amended ; wherein he bas © 
taken infinite pains to ſettle the time of their founda- 
tion, and the ſucceſſion of their Kings, He has likewiſe 
endeavoured to fix the dates of the Frojan war, the re- 
turn of the Heraclidæ, he beginning of the Olym- 
piads, and other remarkable periods. "But be doas not 
tale upon him to determine them : He ſays plainly, It 
is difficult to ſet right the genealogies and chrono- 
logy of the fabulous ages of the Grecians; and IL. 
leave theſe things to be further examined. How- 
ever, he has gone further towards the ſolving theſe. 
difficulties, than any other writer; and his confectures 
are jo well founded, that they will always have their 
weight, and be of great authority in clearing up the 
darkneſs of thoſe times. And if be had gone lower 
than the fabulous age, he might probably have re- 
moved. ſome other doubts of the ſame kind, which are 
ill remaining. But he was almoſt wholly employed in 
his philoſophical enquiries; which, as they were founded 
upn more certain principles, were more ſatisfaflory to 
bimſelf, and more beneficial to mankind : and this chro- 
nological treatiſe of his, as laborious and learned as it 
is, was to him but a kind of relaxation from his other 
ſeverer ſtudies. Upon mentioning this great man, who 
has done ſo much honour to his country, and to whom 
the common-wealth of letters is ſo highly indebted, I 
cannot but expreſs ſome ſentiments of the efteem and re- 
verence due to his memory : And when I was writing 
the hiſtory of a country, to which the birth of philo- 


Jophy is general N gned, 1 thought I could not acquit 
myſelf, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


nyſel, without paying ſome particular regard to the 
name of bim, cobo bas "brought it to fo * a degree 
of per fection. 

In ſpeaking of the Olympiads, s, it Were to be wiſhed, 
that the beginning of them were more thoroughly aſcer- 
tained, in regard to the uſe” that is made of them in 
chronol:gy. Bu it was very late before they were ap- 
Plied to that uſe : For the ancient hiſtorians made their 
computations by the Archons of Athens, the Kings and 
Ephori of Sparta, and the prieſteſſes of Argos; and 
tobere ibey take occafion to mention the Games, they 
ſay nothing of the Olympiads, as dates, and diviſions 
of time. Polybius 15 ſaid to be the firſt who reckoned 
that way: For the Olympiads, which are inſerted, 

as annals, in Xenophon's Biſtory, are an interpolation. 
This late uſe of them in chronology, together with the 
ſeveral interrupticns. of the Games after their firſt in- 
ftitution, and the not duly regiſtering the names of ſome 
of the victors, bas chiefly occafioned theſe difficulties ; 
inſomuch that not only the beginning, but the firſt ſixty 
or ſeventy of them, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, are 
uncertain. However, be bas left room for a future en- 
guiry into theſe matters; and I doubt not, but the world 
will one day receive ſome further light into them. 

There being frequent mention made of money in the 
courſe of thts hiſtory, I muſt acquaint the reader, that 

tbe Grecian manner of reckoning ſums of money, was 
by Drachma's ; one of which anſwered to ſeven pence 
three farthings of our money. An bundred Drachma's 
were equal to a Mina, which was zl. 48. 7d. And 
ſirty Mina' were equal to a Talent, which Was 193. 

158. that is, tbe common filver talent. They who are 
curious this way, may receive more thorcugh informa- 

nu from the Diſſertations of my late learned friend 
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B 0 OK I. 
The ſtate af. the ſeveral kingdoms of Greer, 


from the foundation of the kingdom of 5% 


Syn, to the laſt remains of regal power 


in Athens; containing the ſpace of 1579 


Years. | 


Chap. I. The 3 of Sons! — the 
ſpace of about 1000 years. pe. 13 


Chap. II. The kingdoms of Argos and Haag . 
containing the ſpace of about 800 years. p. 18 


Chap III. The kingdom and common · wealth of 
Licelemin, to the end of the Meſſenian wars ; 


containing the ſpace of about 800 years, p. 62 


Chap. IV. The kingdom and ariſtocracy of Co- 


rinth, to the intire ſubverſion of the regal power; 
containing the ſpace of about 900 years. p. 111 


Chap. v. The kingdom of 7 bebes ; containing the 


ſpace of 322 years. p- 120 


Chap. VI. The kingdom and common- wealth of 
Athens, to the intire ſubverſion of the regal 


power, by the expulſion of Hippias ; containing 


the ** of 1046 years. p 130 
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The affairs of Greece, from the intire fabvers 
ſion of the regal. power in Athens, to the 


end of the Peloponnefian war; contatning 
the Res of 105 years. 


Chap. I. From the expulſion of Hippiar to the 
battle of Marathon ; d the * of 20 
years. 4 | P- 201 | 


Chap. II. From the battle of Maratben, to the 
retreat of Aerxes out of Greece; containing the 
ſpace of ten t e 


Chap. III. From the retreat of ; Og to the Vic | 
| tories of Cimon at the river Eurymeaon, contain- 
ing the pace of ten years. „„ 254 


Cha ap. IV. From the peace concluded upon Cimon's 
victories at the river Eurymedon, to the bégiri- 
ning of the 4 apes md war; containing "the 
ſpace R l P. 293 


- Chap. V. From the beginning of the Peloponnieſidn 
Poar, to the peace concluded between the Athe- 
nians, and Lacedembnians for fifty years; con- 
taining the ſpace of 10 years. P. 332 


Chap. VI. From the peace concluded bettet the | 
 Atbenians and Lacedæmonians for fifty years; to 

the end of the Peloponneſian war; dentata the 
"OM of 17. . b. 305 | 
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of the rige! of GREECE, and its 
„ fiſt inhabitants, 


on by all nations in their pretenſions to 


duration with the world. Nor can we exempt 
the Grecians from their ſhare in this common 


vanity ; the Athenians particularly gave out, 


that they were, produced at the ſame time with 
the Sun, and out of the ſame. feil that they in- 
| habited, However pride and emulation might 
contribute to this opinion, it might probably 
take } its riſe from the want of letters, and civil 
government in the firſt ages of the world; and 
as from thence the original of moſt nations 


became obſcure, lo conſequently. muſt the moſt 
plauſible. accounts: we have of them, be very 


93 


Vor. . na B | precarious. 


1 there bas beenaconſtantdiſpute carried 


— yu antiquity, the Egyptians, Scyibians, and 
others, who were reſolved not to be outdone by 
their neighbours, fancied themſelves the firſt 
race of mankind, and that they were of equal 
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precarious. Greece we find in a more particular 
manner labouring under theſe difficulties: For 
ſhe underwent a long infancy, and though ſhe 
often exerted herſelf, and ſignalized it by ſome 
' generous exploits; yet the fame of them being 
delivered down to poſterity, either by uncertain 
tradition, or rude imperfe& memoirs, gave 
| occaſion to their hiſtorians, as well as poets in 
fucceeding ages, to make up in fiction, what 
they wanted in authentic records. This is a 
ſhort account of that which we call the fabulous 
age; and though we find it ſufficiently clouded 


with error and ſuperſtition, yet there are ſtill 


ſome ſcattered intervals of light, which muſt 
ſerve to direct us in our inquiry into the birth 
of a people, who have made fo glorious a figure 
in the world as the Grecians. Upon the whole, 
we may with ſafety allot them a place in anti- 
quity, but muſt not give them the precedency, 
ſince it is allowed by their own hiſtorians, that 
they were inſtructed, and civilized by colonies 
planted among them from Phenicia and Egypt; 
the firſt of which taught them navigation, trade, 
and the uſe of letters, and the latter poliſhed: 
them by her laws, gave them a taſte of the arts 
and ſciences, initiated them in their myſteries, 
and, in a word, gave them Kings and Gods. 
But before we treat of their affairs, it will- be 
| neceſſary to take a view of that part of the 
world, which went under the general name of 
8 ESElreece. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Greece. As to the name itſelf, the Grecians were 
ſo called either from a petty borough, or Cræ- 

cus, a very obſcure King, whoſe ſubiefty were 
thought to be originally inhabitants of Theſſaly ; 
and therefore ſome of the ancient authors con- 
fine Greece properly ſo called, to that country. 
This was an ancient known name among them; 
and the Romans paid that regard to their anti- 


3 
The ſeve- 


ral names 


of Greece, 


quity, as generally to call them by it; though 
it has been remarked, that Virgil does not once 


throughout his whole poem make uſe of that 


name: And they ſoon quitted it themſelves for 


that of Hellenes or Acbæi; though one would 
wonder that a people ſo fond of antiquity, 
| ſhould. ſo eaſily part with the moſt eminent 
mark of it. But it ſeems it was a compliment 
ſeveral of their kings expected from them; ſo 
that they changed their names almoſt as often 


as their maſters. 


But ſince, through a mixture of pride and 
ignorance, they ſeem to have corrupted. the 


Names of their founders, and by that means to 
have diſguiſed, their true orgine, we muſt have 


recourſe to the more ancient and undoubted 
records of ſcripture. 


That Greece was firſt inhabited by the ſons of 
| Neat, as other countries were, is a thing out of 


diſpute, but by whoſe immediate pol ien 1s 
not ſo generally allowed. The poſterity of Ja- 
mew took poſſeſſion of the Jes. of ihe Gentiles, 
. which, 
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INTRODUCTION. 
which, according to the Hebrew idiom, compre- 
hended not only ſuch as were properly ſo called, 
but all thoſe countries which lay towards the ſea 


at any diſtance fron Paleſtine, eſpecially between 


the Ocean and Mediterranean ſea; and ſo both 
Greece and Ttaly might come under this denomi- 


nation. His ſon Javan ſeems moſt probable to 
have peopled Greece, from the exact analogy. 
he bears with the. Grecian Ion. Javan is the 
ſcripture word for Greece ; ; and it is obſervable, 
that though among the Grecians themſelves the 


Tonians were but a part of Greece, yet other nations 


comprehended all under the name of Tonians. 


The memory alſo of his ſon Ek/ba ſeems to have 


been preſerved under the name of the Foles, 
or rather Elis of Peloponneſus, one part of which 
by Homer is called Aliſium; and "ous from hence 


_ derive the Hellenes, © . 


Whatever colour theſe opinions carry with 
them, they are not ſo unexceptionable, but that 
we may give the Grecians leave to tell their own 
ſtory. And of them the moſt judicious and 
inquiſitive allow their country was firſt inha- 
bited by a barbarous people, different from them 
both in language and manners. Strabo has given 
us a large catalogue of the Dryopes, Caucones, 


Leleges, Aones, and many others: But theſe ſeem 


not to have been that ancient people, but ſome 


inroads into Greece. So that the moſt noted, 


Jater outcaſts of the Carians, who made frequent 


and 


. 


e 
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and of the greateſt extent and antiquity, were 


0 


the Pelaſgi, whoſe firſt or chief place of reſi- Account of 


dence was Arcadia; from whence the Arcadians * 
challenged to themſelves their founder Pelaſgus, 
and from him derived their claim to an higher 
antiquity than their neighbours. He paſſed 
with him for an Autochthon, or ſon of the Earth, 
as the Grecians generally called thoſe of whom 
they could give no better account. But as by 
this they betrayed their ignorance of his origi- 
nal, ſo they leave room for an opinion inſiſted 
on by very learned men, that by Pelaſgus was 


meant Peleg, or Phaleg: Which looks like more 


than a probable conjecture, if we allow what is 


generally aſſerted, that Greece, and indeed moſt 


Pe- 
WE gl. 


Pelaſgus. 
the ſame 
with Pha» 


leg. 


other nations of Europe, were peopled out of 


Scythia; from whence the poſterity of Phaleg 


making their way through Thrace, and Theſſaly, - 


which were already taken up by the ſons of 
_ Eliſha and others, might fix ſome in Epirus, 


ſome in Hellas, and the greateſt part in Pelopon- 
neſus, where they found the moſt empty and 


convenient habitation. For it is but reaſonable | 


to ſuppoſe that the places towards the ſea were 
the laſt peopled, firſt from the want of the con- 
veniency of navigation; and afterwards, when 


that was eſtabliſhed, for fear of pirates, who 


continually infeſted their coaſts. This deſcent 


of the poſterity of Phaleg receives further con- 
firmation from the near affinity between the 


B 3 - Hebrew 
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Aff nity be- Hebrew language and the ancient Greeks, which 


I wwren the 
recian 
and Eaſt- 


ern lan- 


Euages. 


is almoſt univerſally allowed to be of Zaſtern 
Extradtion. Nor can we more plauſibly account 


for the many dialects, into which the Greek 


was diſtinguiſned, than by its mixture with 
dther languages: And in the Dorick dialects we 
have a plain inſtance of the broad pronunciation 
ſo peculiar to the oriental rongues. There are 
alſo the ſame footſteps of Eaftern languages 


to be met with in the out-ſkirts of Greece, 
particularly in Crete and other iſlands, whither 
this people naturally betook themſelves, as they 
were expelled Pelaponneſus and the Continent, 


Whoever theſe people were, we have no ac- 
count of them but under the name of the Pe- 


laſgi; from whom Peloponneſus had the name of 


| Helen, 


Pelaſgi. After they had diſperſed themſelves 
throughout all Greece, they arrived. in [taly, 


| where they paſſed for the ſame with the 7 yrrbeni, 


and as ſuch were conceived to be the original 


founders of Rome. As they were a ſcattered, 
- wandering people, never throughly ſettled, or 
incorporated with the other Grecians, they were 


forced to give way to Hellen, who was gene- 


rally reputed the ſon of Deucalion, though ſome 


ſay of Prometheus and Clymene, and how of 
In. He reigned in Theſſaly ſome time after the 


Deucalionean deluge, and being ſeated almoſt in 
the heart of Greece, and he wich his ſons bear- 
40g a great ſway | in thoſe rern maintained a 


\ cor- 
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correſpondence with the neighbouring cities, 
until by degrees they expelled the laſt remains 
of the Pelaſpi : And from thence it was that he 
impoſed one name, calling the country after 
himſelf Hellas, which was afterwards called 
Phthiotis, and the people Hellenes, This name, 
though in proceſs of time it was transferred to 


ſignify the whole nation with its colonies, at firſt | 


reached no farther than his own dominions. 


For there were other Kings as zealous as Hellen 


in propagating their names, in hopes it might 
prove a conſiderable ſtep towards the univerſal 
monarchy of Greece. And this may account for 
the variety of names we find, eſpecially among 
the poets, who uſed them promiſcuoully to ex- 


preſs the nation in general. The moſt noted 


among them were Acbæi, Argivi, Danai, Dolo- 


pes, Hellenes, Tones, Myrmidones, and Pelaſzi, 
which were particular parts of Greece, ſo called 


from their reſpective Kings, or founders. But 


as the Greciaus did nothing very conſiderable, 


Either at home or abroad, before the Trojan war, 


it was that firſt began to unite them under one 
common name, and intereſt : Neither did.they 


preſume until after that to call the reſt of the 
world Barbarians; that is, until they had one 
eſtabliſhed name, and nation to oppole to them. 
The country which they anciently and pro- 
perly inhabited was Hellas, or Greece properly 
ſo called, being the Eajlern part of Europe, 
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bounded chiefly by two ſeas, the Tonian on the 
Weſt and South, and the Ægean on the Eaft, 
which parts them from Alia. On the North 
was Macedonia, Iilyricum. and Epirus; both 
which latter had a mixt dependence on the 
Grecans, and Barbarians. It was divided by the 
Ithmus, a. narrow neck of land between the 
two ſeas; the. largeſt part being without the 
Nbmus to the North, and the leſſer within it to 
the Sub; which being ſurrounded every where 
by the ſea, except the NAbmus, made it a Pe- 
ninſula, and from Pelops, who reigned there, 
was called Pelopenneſus. To theſe parts we may 
add the multitude of iſlands, which lie diſperſed 
in theſe ſeas: Of which the moſt remarkable! is 
Crete, both for fame and extent. The next 
are Eubœa, Corcyra, Cepha!lenia, and Zacynthus, 
with many others of leſs note. Theſe parts 
were alſo ſubdivided_ into leſs countries, in the 
nature of provinces: The moſt noted of which, 
in the flouriſhing times of Greece, were 2 beſſaly, 
Lei Epicnemidii, Opuntii, and Ozolz, the lat- 
ter of which lying more Weſtward, is alſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Locri Heſperti, Bæotia, 
Attics, Megaris, Phocis, Æolia, Acarnania, and 
Doris; all without the Vbmus. Within the 
- Ill bmus were Achaia, Elis, Meſſenia, Laconia, Ar- 
golis, and Arcadia, all comprehended under the 
general name of Peloponneſus. 
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Theſe were the native fixed ſeats of the Gre- 
cians, until increaſing in power, and preſſed 
with numbers, they threw themſelves out in 
colonies, and ſo inlarged their territories. By 
theſe means they got poſſeſſion as well of the 
remoter parts, as thoſe which bordered upon 
them, eſpecially the ſea-coaſts of Macedonia, 
Thrace, Illyricum and Epirus; as alſo of Sicily, 
the largeſt iſland in Europe next our own, with 
the Southern part of [taly; both of which from the 
many colonies planted there went under the 
name of Magna Græcia. As for Macedonia in 
general, we are not yet to conſider it as a part 
of Greece, until by a large acceſſion of territory 
it grew formidable to the moſt remote and 
powerful ftates of Greece; and from thence jt 
laid the foundation of that ſovereignty it ſoon . 

after aſſumed under the title of the third monar- 
chy. They had alſo in the % r Aſia, Pontus, 
Bithynia, Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, Lycia, Pampby- 
lia, and the iſland Cyprus. To theſe we may 
add ſeveral famous iſlands belonging to a, as 
Leſbos, Chios, Samos, Cos, Carpatbus and Rhodes, 
with Lemnos near Thrace in the Agean ſea, But 
theſe and other leſs colonies we ſhall have occa- 
ſion to mention more particularly, as they fall 
in with the body of the ſtory. It may ſuffice 
in general, that they got footing in moſt parts 
of the old known world; and where-ever they 
planted their colonies, they generally propagated 
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INTRODUCTION. 


by them their race, religion, laws, cuſtoms, and 
language. 1 
We have no particular account of the ſtate 
of Greece before the foundation of her reyalties; 
nor indeed can we expect any thing worth our 
notice from a people who were at that time 
rude and unpoliſhed even to barbariſm. For it 
is certain they were unacquainted with agricul- 
ture, building, and all the earlieſt and moſt na- 
tural inventions of providing for the common 
neceſſaries of life, having no law but force, 
and grazing like beaſts in the open air. 80 
that to give them the leaſt tincture of huma- 
nity, was ſufficient to gain from them the title 
j of King, or God; witneſs the divine honours 
| _— they paid to their Pelaſgus, who built them a 
13 ſort of cottages to fence them from the incle- 
mency of the air, clothed them with the ſkins 
of beaſts, and taught them to feed on acorns, 
as a more wholeſome nouriſhment than that of 
herbs. This new diet, whatever other good 
effects it might have, wrought no great change 
in their manners; ſo that Greece was not for 
ſeveral ages after inhabited in any conſtant ſet- 
_tled way. They were ſtill the ſatne lawleſs rout, 
85 5 continually roving and removing from one place 
to another; and ſuch as were not content with 
their own fortune, were eaſily tempted to in- 
vade their neighbours. In this general conteſt 
the richeſt countries fell to the ſtrongeſt : But 
as 
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INTRODUCTION, 


as the conqueſt was eaſy, fo the poſſeſſion was 
ſhort, they being ſoon ſucceeded by others up- 
on the ſame title. For this reafon Theſſaly, and 
 Pelapouneſus, and indeed all the fertile regions 
of Greece, changed their maſters every year, 
with a great part of their inhabitants. The 
country which was leaſt moleſted upon theſe 
accounts, was Attica; and it is imputed chiefly 
to the barrenneſs of its ſoil, For there being 
nothing worth contending for, the inhabitants 
were continued quietly in a long and regular 


deſcent; and this gave the Athenians the beſt 
title to antiquity, or at leaſt the beſt proofs of it. 
But the greateſt advantage was, that it made 


them exert themſelves fooner than their neigh- 


| bours; it quickened their invention, diſpoſed 


them to a more eaſy reception of arts and litera- 


ture, when they got footing among them, and 


in a manner laid the foundation of all that 
- grandeur, to which they afterwards arrived, 


But to return to Greeze in general, the other 


parts of it were over- run with ſpoil and rapine. 
The continual fear of being diſplaced made 


them live as it were by chance, without any 


further proſpect than their preſent ſuſtenance; 


and ſo cramped their induſtry in general, that 


we find nothing of the arts and ſciences at that 


time among them, no trade or commerce, or 
any other happy effects of peace and ſecurity. : 
They at laſt grew ſenſible of the neceſſity there 
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INTRODUCTION. 


was of civil ſociety, as a means to ſecure them 
from violence and oppreſſion. This put them 


upon improving their notions of building; ſo 


that their houſes increaſing in number as well 
as beauty, grew inſenſibly into Boroughs, and 


they ſome time after into cities. But neither 
could this advantage of cohabitation thoroughly 
tame and ſoften their tempers; that being a 
peculiar honour reſerved, (as was hinted before) 
for . It + and Phonicia, 
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The tate of he 8 8 of Greets, 
from the foundation of the kingdom of 
Sicyon, to the laſt remains of regal power 

in Athens. 


| Containing the ſpace of 1 579 Years. 


0 HU AP. 4 
": Phe kingdom of Sicyon. 
Containing the ſpace of about 1000 years. 


HE firſt kingdom we find mentioned in 
| Greece, is that of Sicyon, a town ſituate Sicyon = [ 
in Peloponneſus, near the 1thmus in the 3 e 
confines of Achaia, ſaid to be built within 
little time after the univerſal deluge. Which as 
it is the moſt ancient of any in Europe, and 
ſome fay in the world, not allowing even the 
Aſyrian or Zxyptian kingdoms to have preced- 
ed it, we muſt therefore content ourſelves with 
| a 
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A. M. 


1915. 
gialeus 


Apis. 


Sicyon. 


from Sicyon, 


The Grecian Hiſtory, Book I. 


a very ſlender account of it; eſpecially fince we 
have almoſt as much reaſon to diſpute, as to 
aſſert its real exiſtence. Here they ſay, Ægialeus 


_ firſt reigned about the 1915th year of the 


world, and from himfelf named not only the 


city with its territory, but ſome ſay the greateſt 
part of Peloponneſits, EAgialea; as from Apis, 


another of 1 Its Kings,. it was called Apia ; and 
Sicyonia. Authors are fo far from 
recording any other memorable actions of the 


Kings of Sicyon, or aſſigning the juſt length of 
their reigns, that they cannot agree as to their 


number, order, or names. For Homer ſeems 
to make Adraſtus the firft King; and though 


7 Zeuvxippus is uſually placed as the laſt, yet Pau- 


ſanias reckons, Hippolitus, and Laceſtades after 
him, and in his catalogue omits Polyphides. Sir 
Jaac Newton obſerves that the chronologers 


have ſplit Apis, Epaphus, or Epopeus into two 
Kings, whom they call Apis and Epopeus, and 


between them have inſerted eleven or twelve 
feigned names of Kings who did nothing; 
and thereby they have made: Ægialeus the foun- 
der of this kingdom, three hundred years older 


than his brother Pbroneus; which account, if 
we allow theſe two princes to have been the ſons 


of Jnachus, cannot be made conſiſtent: And | 


therefore the opinion of thoſe, who, though 


they reckon Sicyon among the ancient kingdoms, 


yet bring the LS of it as low, or lower 


than that of Argos, may hejp to reconcile this 


difference. 


= Chap. T. Thie Grecian Hiſtory. 


difference. And the moſt probable way of doing 
it, is by rejecting the above mentioned imagi- 
nary. Kings, and inſerting but one under the 
name of Apis, Epaphus, or Epopeus. But under 
ſo many uncertainties every thing that is re- 


corded of Sicyon, as a kingdom, becomes liable | 


to exception; inſomuch that the moſt accurate 
mquirers into the firſt ages, ſtrike off the whole 
fucceſſion of theſe Kings for the ſpace of near 


2 thouſand years, leaving them no place in an- 


tiquity. But making ſome allowances for ſuch 
a vaſt diſtance of time, and the want of records; 


and ſuppoſing Sicyon to be peopled fo early, as, 


from the fruitfulneſs and conveniency. of its 
fituation, we may reaſonably conclude it was, 
and we may yet believe ſhe had her Kings, that 


being the government which obtained in moſt 


countries, as they came to be inhabited, after 
the flood. Accordingly there were kings origi- 


nally in ſeveral parts of Greece, beſides thoſe 


which I have diſtinctly treated of; as in Arcadia, 


| Meſſenia, Theſſaly, and other provinces; in Crete, 
and other iſlands; and in Elis, Eleuſis, and 
other particular cities. But their reigns are 


too dark and confuſed, to attempt the giving 
any regular ſucceſſion of them: And therefore 


J have taken notice but of few of them, and 


that has been occaſionally only, as ſome re- 
markable paſſages concerning them have hap- 
pened to intermix with the general hiſtory of 
the country. cn 
980 We 
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Kingdom 
of Sicyon 


doubtful. 
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We can only obſerve of the firſt Kings of 


Greece in general, that they are repreſented as 


perſons of great worth and renown, who. for 


their,courage, prudence, and other virtues, were 
choſen by the free and univerſal conſent of the 


people. But they were conſidered chiefly as 


the leaders of their armies, And therefore 


 Thucydides obſerves, that under Cecrops, and the 
other ancient Kings of Attica, until the time of 
Theſeus, the King was not. conſulted but in 
Caſes of danger; for that each. city had irs own 
magiſtrates od courts, by which they carried 
on the ordinary courſe of government, and 
5 were a ſort of commonwealth within themſelves. 
The caſe was much the ſame in the other parts 
of Greece. But by the credit and influence 
theſe firſt Kings had in their capacity of gene- 
rals and commanders, they ſoon found means 
of enlarging their authority, and extending it 


to the civil adminiſtration. However, they di 


not preſently make an ill uſe of their power. 
There ſeems by their long and quiet reigns to 


have been a perfect good underſtanding between 


prince and people; who as they yielded an 
intire and voluntary obedience, ſo the Kings 
choſe to command rather by love, and elteem 
ol their merit, than by the force of their arms, 
and a flaviſh dread of their power, In all 


their actions they preferred the good of their 


ſubjects, for whoſe protection they knew and 
acknowled ged themſelves to have been advanced, 


before 


- 


Chap. I. The Grecian Hyfory. 


before any covetous or ambitious deſigns of 
their own; and the people placed ſuch a con- 
fidence in the equity of their Prince, that Greece 
had not for ſeveral ages, after it was a little 


civilized, any ſtanding laws, but the indefinite 


will and ſentence of its Kings. But this har- 
mony being deſtroyed in ſucceeding ages by 
policy, intereſt, and thirſt of empire, the people, 
as opportunity offered, reſumed the power into 
their own hands; and this gave riſe to more 
different forms of government in Greece, than 


in any other parts, or perhaps in the whole 
world beſides. 1 


But to return to Sicyon, it is certain that king- 
dom never made any mighty figure in this ſong 
tract of time, and that may be the chief rea · 


ſon of its obſcurity. Thus it lies involved in 
the fate of ſeveral other petty royalties, which 
never contended for ſuperiority with the leading 


ſtates of Greece; ſo that were it not for ne 


2 


of their princes names, which are reſcued from 


oblivion by the poets, we ſhould never know 
there had been any ſuch kingdom 1n the world. 
Upon the death of the laſt King of Sicyon, the 
government was devolved upon the Prieſts of 
Apollo, ſeven of which held it about thirty-three 
years, until by degrees this little Kingdom ſunk 
under the power of its neſabbours, and was 
annexed to the Pominions of A. gos. 


T 


Sicyon go- 


Te ned by 
the Priefls 


of Apollo, 


Aunexed lo 


Argos. 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book I. 


So I 
The kingdoms of a and Mycene. 


Containing the ſpace of about 8oo years. 


ERE we have fowewhat of a light to 
direct us, though it breaks in ſo gra- 


dually, that it ſerves chiefly to diſcover our 


want of more, and rather to raiſe our curioſity, 
than to ſatisfy it. The kingdom of Argos has 
an undoubted claim to the ſecond place in 


_ antiquity, if not the firſt; and what it wanted 


A. M. 


2148. 


1 


of Sicyon in years, is ſufficiently made up in 
riehes, fame and power; inſomuch that this 
city was thought to vie with the whole world 
for ſplendor and magnificence. The foundation 
of this kingdom is generally aſcribed to Inachus 
about the 2148 year of the world, 232 after 
that of Sion, and 1080 before the beginning 
of the Olympiadss He is called the ſon of 
Oceanus; which was probably from his coming 
by ſea out of Ægypt into Greece. After a reign 
of fifty years he was ſucceeded by his ſon 
 Phoroneus. But others more accurate, as they 
exclude Sicyon, ſo they ſpeak of Inachus as a 
river only of that name, and begin their account 
of the Grecian affairs from Phoroneus, who there- 
tore is thought. By thoſe who had no better ac- 
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Chap. II. The Grecian Hiſtory. 19 
count of things, to be the firſt man, and is 
called the father of mankind; At leaf: he is the 
firſt who did any thing memorable in Greece : 
For he 1s ſaid to have built the firſt altar to 
Juno; and having begun with religion, his 
hexr care was to unite Ni" _ into a ſort 
of community, by building the city from him 
called Phoronicum, to Pfeitride them laws, and 
to bring them from mere ſavages to ſomewhat 
of a more civilized way of livine, The Telchines, 
and Caryat# a people that inhabited Arcadia, | 
Joined in war againſt him, and the Parr haſſans \ 
another part of Arcadia, but were conquered | 
and drove into Crete, and from thence to Rhoaes, 
which from them had the name of Telchinis ; 
and thence Phoroncui obtained the dominion of 
the whole Peninſula, and after a reign of ſixty _ 
years left the kingdom to his fon Apis. There Apis. 
were three of this name, one of Sicyon, another los 2 7 
of Ægypl, and this of Argos, whom the Mytho- © 
logifts confound, by attributing to all what was 
done by one, which is ufual among the Gre: ians 
in the cafe of their gods and heroes. This 
might give grounds to the ftory of his going 
into Megypt, where he built the city Memphis, 
taught the people tillage, and was after his 
death worſhipped as a god in the ſhape of an i 
ox, under the name of Serapis or (Aris. But 5 
allowing there was ſuch a King of Argos, which 5 
is not generally aſſented to, the moſt probable 
account is, That he lived and died in Grecce, 
C 2 | com- 
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Argus. 


The Grecian Hiſory. Book J. 


commanded the Peninſula to be called after his 
name, and in the thirty-fifth year of his reign 
was killed for his tyranny; which was not com- 


mon in theſe early times. Apis dying without 


iſſue was ſucceeded by Argus, his ſiſter Niobe's 
ſon, who is confounded with his great grandſon 
of that name, whom the poets make all eyes. 
His reign is more remarkable for the length 


of it, being ſeventy years, than any thing elſe, 
except that Greece in his time had vaſt plenty 


The Art of 
Tulag e a- 
rike to 
Homogy- 
8 


Cxlaſus. 


of corn, for which he was honoured after his 
death with a temple and ſacrifice; though the 
art of tillage is more properly aſſigned to Ho- 
mogyrus, who firſt yok ed oxen in the plough. 


He alſo called the eity and Peninſula from 
himſelf, Argos, and his ſubjects Argi, and Argior. 


Some fancy his brother was the Pelaſgus already 
mentioned as founder of the Pelaſgi, who chiefly 
inhabited Arcadia, and being diſperſed into ſeve- 
ral parts of Greece, ſent colonies into Latium. 


To him ſucceeded his fon Criaſus, the ſame 
whom Pauſanias calls Peiraſus, and ſome Pe- 


rantbus. Others make them diſtin& Kings, and 


aſcribe to Perenthus the building of the firſt 


temple to Juno at Argos, much about the time 
of the building the temple of Solomon. It is 


certain there was ſuch a temple about this time 


conſecrated to Juno, and Callythia the daughter 
of Peranihus made prieſteſs of. it; which might 
occaſion the miſtake of his being King. This 
ſuperſtition was continued for many ages; and 

1 as 


Chap. IT. The Grecian Hyftory. 

as all their affairs, publick and privnte, were 
dated from ſuch a year of the prieſt hood, it be- 
came the ſtanding ra of the Argives: Inſo- 
much that Hellanicus, who was twelve years 
older than Herodotus, digeſted his hiſtory by 
the ages, or ſucceſſions "of the prieſteſis of 
Funo Argiva, Criaſus reigned fifty-four years, 
and left the kingdom to his ſon or brother 
Phorbas. 

There were at this time contemporary with 
Moſes and the Patriarchs ſeveral famous men, 
who opened a Paſſage for ſcience and humanity, 
which firſt dawned in the Eaſt, and now got 
footing in Europe, particularly in thoſe parts of 
Greece towards Aſia and Judæa. Among theſe 
we may reckon Atlas, the ſon of Japetus proba- 
bly the ſame with Japbetb, who for his ſkill in 
aſtronomy, and invention of the- globe, was 
ſaid to bear up the heavens; and upon the ſame 
accounts his daughters paſſed for ſtars, under 
the names of the Pleiades and Hyades. Nor is 
leſs tonour due to his brother Prometheus, who 
was thought to have formed men of clay, and 
animated them with fire, which he ſtole from 
heaven, becauſe he was a wiſe man, who en- 
deavoured to reclaim men f.om their b-utal ig- 
norance, and teach thern the ule of reaſon, "Ard 5 
this ſeems to confirm another part of his ſtory; 
where, by the eagle continually preying upon 
his entrails, may be implied his decp and pain- 
ful enquiries after knowledge. He is from leve- 
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ral concurring circumſtances thought to have 
been the fake with Magog. 


Phorbas, after thirty-five years, left the king- 


dom to his fon 7. riopas, who enjoyed | it forty- fix 


years and was ſucceeded by his ſon Jaſus, as 


Pauſanius will have it, who probably 1 might reign, 


becauſe the city was from him called Faſes, and 


the citizens Jajii. His daughter was the famous 


To, whoſe ſtory is ſo bandied about by the 


Poets; though ſhe is not to be confounded with 


another of that name, the reputed daughter of 


 Taachus. Herodotus tells her ſtory moſt plauſibly, 
that the Phenicians, who firſt applied them- 
ſelves to ſhipping, as they traded with goods 
from Aria and AFgypt, came to Argos, at that 
time the Metropolis of Greece; where the wo- 


men flocked down to their ſhips to buy of them, 


The Pheniciaus ſeized as many as they could of 
them, and among the reſt this J the King's 
daughter, and failed away with them into Egypt 
which was reſented ſo heinouſſy, that it was 
thovght the foundation of all the quarrels and 

enmity, which afterwards broke out between 
the Grecians and Afiaticks. To return to Faſus, 


it is more generally agreed that Crotopus, hig 


brother Azenor's ſon, ſucceeded his grand-father 
Triopas, who after twenty-one years left the 


kingdom to his ſon Sthenelas. As Jaſus is not 


generally reckonedin the number of theſe Kings; 
ſo it is doubted, whether Phorbas and his ſon 


Triopas ought not to be excluded, it being (aid, 
that 
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that they fled from Argos to the iſland of Rhodes: 
And the ſame doubt has been raiſed concerning 
Crotopus, becauſe he is likewiſe ſaid to have left 
Argos, and to have built a new city for himſelf 
in Megaris. But allowing the ſucceſſion of theſe 


" firſt eight Kings, as they now ſtand, there are 


other objections made as to the length of their 


reigns, which amounting in the whole to three 


hundred and ſeventy- one years, and being at 
the proportion of above forty-ſix years to each 
of them, one with another, has been taken notice 


of by the & great cbronologer before- mentioned, to be 


too much above the common courſe of nature, 
to be credited. He makes the like obſervation 


with regard to the Kings of Sicyon, Sparta and 


other cities, who lived before the time of the 


Perſian empire, that they have been made to reign 


about thirty-five, or forty years a- piece, one 


with another; whereas in the ordinary courſe 


of ſucceſſion, eighteen or twenty years may be 


thought a proper medium for each reign. And 


this he demonſtrates from the ſeveral ſucceſſions 
of the Kings of Judah and Iſrael, of Perſia, 
Macedonia, and other countries; as likewiſe of 
thirty of our own Kings from Villiam the Con- 
gueror, and of ſixty-three Kings of France from 
Pharamond, To which he adds, that in the 
later ages, ſince chronology hath been exact, 


there is ſcarce an inſtance to be found of ten 


Kirgs reigning any where in continual ſucceſſion 
[2 . above 
Fir Iſaac Newton. 
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aboye two hundred and ſixty years: And that 
the way of calculating and accounting for theſe 


Jong reigns in the firſt ages, was by a technical 


chronology that was introduced by Timæus, and 


other Grecian writers, who, after the example 
of the Agyptians, have taken the reigns of 
Kings for generations, and reckoned thiee ge- 
nerations to an hundred, and fomerinies 1 ro an 
hundred and twenty: years. | | 


But to proceed according to the common re- 


ceived accounts of theſe Kings, Sthenelas reigned 
eleven years, and was ſucceeded by his fon Ge. 
lanor. In his time there happened a conteſt 


between the two ſons of Belus, Ægyptus and Da- 


naus; the former of which was King of Ægypt, 
and gave his name to the countty. He would 
r matched his fifty ſons to the ſame number 
of daughters of his brother Dauaus; which be- 
ing contrary to the advice of the oracle, he re- 
fuſed, and ſet ſail with them firſt to Rhodes, and 
thence to Argos. The ſhip, was called Pentecon- 
Loris, and is noted as the firſt of any bulk that 
came into Greece. At Argos he contended with 
Gelanor for the kingdom, as deſcended from 


Epaphus ſon of the firſt I. As he was making 


out his pretenſions to the people; a wolf happen 
ed to kill an ox grazing by the walls. This ac- 


cident was interpreted by che people in favour of 
Danaus, whom as a ſtranger they took to ſignify 
the wolf, and thereupon adjudged the kingdom 
10 the Aten But ae, ſtill jealous of 

che 
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the increaſe of his brother s power by contract- 
ing new alliances upon his daughters marriages, 
ſent his fifty ſons down to Argos with an army 
to force him to comply with his former demand. 
The young men gained their uncle's conſent; 
but he had ſecretly provided his daughters with 
daggers, and inſtructions to murder their huſ- 
bands the firſt night. This act of the Danaides 
Was looked upon as one of the moſt barbarous 
exploits of antiquity: For the only one who 


eſcaped out of this general maſſacre, was 


Lynceus, the huſband of Hypermneſtra, who was 
therefore accuſed by her father, and brought 


to judgment, but acquitted. Danaus in his 
reign built the tower which went by the 


name of Lariſſa; and his daughters are ſaid 
to have ſupplied the city with water by the 
invention of wells, which they probably brought 
out of Agypt, where water was ſcarce; and 
this 1 is the moſt natural foundation of the fable, 
that for their cruelty to their huſbands, they 


were condemned to draw water in leaky 
veſſels. 


Danaus, after fifty years, was ſucceeded by 


Tynceus, his ſon-in-law. And he, after forty-one 
more, by his fon Abas, who reigned twenty-three 
This Abas has been confounded with another of 
that name, who built Aa in Phocis, and might 
be the prince, from whom the inhabitants of the 
iſland of Eubæa were anciently called Abantes. 


king- 


| By which of theſe two the ſucceſſion in this 
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n was carried on, is not clear: But one 
Prætus of them left two ſons Acrifs bus and Pretus, who 
Wnt being twins contended for the kingdom ; which 
Prætus firſt enjoyed for ſeventeen years, and then 
was expelled by Acrifius into Iycia; from whence 
he returned with ſome conſiderable force, ſeized 
upon Hrinibe, and gave his brother battle, 
40 wherein they are the firſt recorded to have uſed 
Large targets. But it not being a deciſive battle, they 
* came to an accommodation, and divided the 
kingdom, ſo far at leaſt, that Acriſius kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of Argos, and let his brother enjoy Ty- 
rixthe, and ſome other maritime places. Acriſius 
Danae. had one only daughter named Danae, who the 
oracle told him ſhould have a ſon that would 
- procure his death. 
Account r But before we proceed, it may not be. 3 | 
988 to give ſome account of theſe. oracles, which 
made up ſa conſiderable a part of the Grecian 
ſuperſtition. They were ranked among the no- 
bleſt and moſt religious kinds of divination, 
the deſign of them being to ſettle ſuch an im- 


a mediate way of converſe with their gods, as 
[ to be able by them not only to explain things 
q intricate and obſcure, but alſo to anticipate the 
1 5 knowledge of future events, and that with far 
= - greater certainty, than they could hope for 


from men, who out of 1 ignorance and preju- 
dice muſt ſometimes either conceal, or betray 
the truth. So that this became the only ſafe 
way of deliberating upon affairs of any con- 

ſequence 
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| ſequence, either public or private. Whether 
to proclaim war, or conclude a peace, to in- 
ſtitute a new form of government, or enact 
new laws, all was to be done with the advice 
and approbation of the oracle, whoſe deter- 
minations were always held ſacred and inviol- 
able. As to the cauſes of oracles, Jupiter 
was looked upon as the firſt cauſe of this and 
all other ſorts of divination; he had the book 
of fate before him, and out of that revealed 
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either more or leſs, as he pleaſed, to inferior q 

demons. But to argue more rationally, this way 1 

of acceſs to the gods has been branded as one 1 
of the earlieſt and groſſeſt pieces of prieficraft, 1 
that obtained in the world. For the prieſts [i 
whoſe dependence was on the oracles, when 1 | 
they found the cheat had got ſufficient footing, Ki 


allowed no man to conſult the gods without 
coſtly ſacrifices and rich preſents to themſelves : 
And as few could bear this expence, it ſerved 
to raiſe their credit among the common people, 
by keeping them at an awful diſtance, And, 
to heighten their eſteem with the better and 
wealthier ſort, even they were only admitted 
upon a few ſtated days. By which the thing 
appeared till more myſterious, and for want 
of this good management muſt quickly have 
been ſeen through, and fell to the ground. 
But whatever juggling there was as to the reli- 
gious part, oracles had certainly a good effect 
as to the public, Being admirably ſuited to the 
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genius of a people, who would join in the 

moſt deſperate expedition, and admit of any 
change of government, when they underſtood 
by the Uracts fi was the irreſiſtible will of the 


gods. This was the method N nos, Lycurgus, 


and all the famous law-givers took; and indeed 


they found the people ſo entirely devoted to 


this part of religion, that it was generally the 
eaſieſt, and ſometimes the only Way of win- 
ning them into a compliance. And then they 
tool care to have them delivered in ſuch ambi- 
guous terms, as to admit of different con- 
ſtructions according to the exigency of the 
times; ſo that they were generally interpreted 


to the advantage of the ſtate, unleſs ſometimes 


there happened to be bribery or flattery in the 
caſe; as when Demoſthenes complained that the 
Pythia Pkilippixed. The moſt numerous, and 


of greateſt repute, were the oracles of Apollo, 


ho, in ſubordination to Jupiter, was appointed 


to prefide over, and inſpire all ſorts of prophets 


and diviners, And amongſt theſe the Delphian 


| challenged the firſt place, „ 
ſpect of its antiquity, as its perſpicuity, and 


certainty; inſomuch that the anſwers of the 


Tripos came to be uſed proverbially for clear and 
infallible truths. Here we muſt not omit the firſt 
Pythia or prieſteſs of this famous oracle, Phemonoe, 


who is placed under the reign of Acriſius, and 


by moſt recorded as the firſt who clothed the 
| anſwers of the oracle in Hexameter verſe, They 


found 
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found a ſecret charm 3 in numbers, which made 
every thing look pompous and weighty: And 
hence it became the general practice of legiſla- 
tors, and philoſophers, to deliver their laws and 
maxims in that dreſs; and ſcarce any thing in 
thoſe ages was writ of excellence or moment, 
but in verſe. This was the dawn of poetry, 
which ſoon grew into repute; and ſo long as 
it ſerved to ſuch noble purpoſes, as religion and 
government, poets were highly honoured, and 


admitted into a ſhare of the adminiſtration, 


But by that time it arrived to any perfection, 
they purſued more mean and ſervile ends; and 


as they proſtituted their muſe, and debaſed 
the ſubject, they ſunk proportionably in their 


T he dawn 
of poerr'y. 


eſteem and dignity. As to the hiſtory of 


oracles, we find them mentioned in the very 
infancy of Greece; and it is as uncertain when 


they were finally extinct, as when they begun. 
For they often loft their prophetic faculty for 
ſome time, and recovered it again. I know 
it is a common opinion, that they were uni- 


verfally filenced upon our Saviour's appearance | 


in the worid : And if the devil had been per- 
mitted for ſo many ages to delude mankind, 
it might probably how been ſo. But we are 


aſſured from hiſtory, that ſeveral of them con- 
tinued until the reign of Julian the Apoſtate, and 


were conſulted by him: And therefote 1 look 
upon the whole buſineſs as of a human con- 


trivance, an egregious impoſture founded upon 


fu 


Perſeus. 


| The Creeian Hiſtoty. Book . 
ſuperſtition, and carried on by policy and intereſt, 
until the brighter oracles of the holy ſcriptures diſ- 


pelled theſe miſts of error and enthn/ia/m. 


To return to Acriſius; upon this advice of the 
oracle, he kept his daughter Danae under very 


cloſe confinement: But Jupiter came to her in 

a ſhower of gold, or rather her uncle Prætus 

bribed her keepers, and left her with child of 
Perſeus. It is obſerved of moſt of the famous 
men of antiquity, that they were begotten by 
adultery and inceſt. If their mothers were of 
a noble deſcent, the theft was fathered upon 
fome of the gods; and the people in regard to 
their virtue, and good offices to the public, 
were eaſily ſatisfied in the belief of it. Thus 


Perſeus was of the number of thoſe who caſt the 


reproach of their birth upon Jupiter. The 
| boy with his mother was ſaid to be thrown into 


the ſea, but was miraculouſly conveyed to the 
ifland Seripbus, and, like the heroes of thoſe 
times, ſignalized his youth by deſtroying of 
monſters, particularly the Sorgen Meduſa, whoſe 
head he wore as a trophy in the middle of his 
ſhield. It is thought this Meduſa was a beautiful 


queen in Africa, and that Perſeus went with an 


army out of Peloponneſus, and conquered her. So 
that thisexpedition may be more properly placed 


after his return home upon his grand-father's 


death. He married Andromeda, after he had de- 


livered her from a ſea monſter, or rather reſcued 
her from one Phenix, who was failing away 


with 
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with her in a ſhip called e 7/hale, and after 


that returned to Argos to ſee his grand-father. 
But Acri/ius, in hopes to defeat the oracle, retired 
into Theſſaly; where Perſeus happening to meet 


him at ſome public games there, killed him by 


an accidental blow with a quoit, after a reign 


of thirty-one years. About this time came into 
Greece Pelops, the ſon of Tantalus King of Si- 


Pelops. 


pylus in Phrygia. He had been worſted in war 


by Ius the ſon, of Tres, and fled for refuge to 


Oenomaus King of Piſa in Elis, where he ſuc- 
ceeding him in the kingdom by marrying his 
daughter Hippodamia. He had by her a numerous 
ine, and by their marriages, and a reign of 


fifty- eight years, got footing in moſt parts of 


the Petinſuls, calling it from himſelf, Peloponne- 


ſus. His poſterity maintained their ground; and 


the family of the Pelopidæ became as remarkable 


both for their exploits, and their misfortunes, 


as any in Greece. 


Perſeus, upon the formentioned accident, 
took ſuch an averſion to Argos, that he tranſlated 
the regal ſeat to Mycene, where he founded 
both a city and kingdom, So that the fall of 


Argos is generally dated from the death of 


Acriſius, after it had continued from its ſup- 
poſ founder Inachus, about 544 years. Some 
indeed look upon this ſtate of Mycenæ only as a 
continuation of the kingdom of Argos, and 
therefore aſſign but one ſucceſſion of Kings to 
both places, But others affirm, with more colour 
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of reaſon, that Perſeus made an actual exchange 
with his couſin Megapenthes, who was then reign- 
ing at Tyrinthe in the right of his father Prætus; 


that Megapenthes was ſucceeded at Argos by his 


Argos d;- 
| | vided. 


Tin of 
Mycenæ 
5 Perſeus. 


ſon Anaxagoras, who contented himſelf with a 


third of the kingdom, divided the reſt between 
two brothers. Melampus and Bias; the former 
of which had cured the Pretides his aunts of 
their madneſs, by the uſe of Hellebore. However 
this diſmembering of Argos ſo leſſened the figure 
her princes were wont to make, and withal, 


' wrought ſuch a confuſion in their affairs, that 
it is hardly poſſible to rank them in any order 
of time and place. We can only conclude in 
general, that Perſeus altered the ſucceſſion, with- 
out putting a final period to the kingdom: For 
we find ſeveral Kings mentioned even after 
Anaxagoras; as Alector, Ipbis Eteocles, who was 


killed in the Theban war, Talaos the ſon of Bias 
Adraſtus, and his ſon-in-law 2. er the father 


| of Diomedes. 


Amidſt theſe uncertainties let us return to 


Mycenzs, where we left Perſeus ſettling his new- 


raiſed kingdom, which he enjoyed fifty-eight 
years. We mult allow him one of the firſt 


places among the heroes of theſe times, eſpeci- 
ally if we may add to his other atchievements the 
conqueſt of Perfia, which it is thought took its 
name from him, or his ſon Perſes. But it 
does not appear, that the Grecians had yet made 


any inroads into the Eaſt, much leſs with a 
body 
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body of men ſufficient to ſubdue ſuch a vaſt | 


tract of land. Perſeus left five ſons, Per/es, 
Hlcæus father of Amphittyon, Sthenz!us, Elefryon 


and Maſtor. It is thought he was ſucceeded by 


Maſtor, and he by his brother Electryon, father 
of Alcmena, But this opinion not being gene- 
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rally received; we muſt look upon Srhenelus as Sthenss 


his immediate Succeſſor; and to ſalve theſe Di 
ficulties, have recourſe to the common method 
of chronologers, who aſſign to ſome of the ſuc- 
ceeding Kings an over-plus of years to account 


for the two former, whoſe reigns are uncertain. 


Sthenelus reigned eight years, and by Aſtydamia, 


the daughter of Pelops, left Euryſt heus his ſuc- Euryſite- 


ceſſor, who is noted for the difficult taſks he us. 
| impoſed on Alcæus, better known by his ſirname Account of 
Hercules, given him upon the fame of his ex- Hercules. 


ploits; of whom we muſt give ſome account; 
 fince his actions are the moſt talked of, though 
with the leaft certainty, of all the heroes of 


antiquity. For fome reckon up three, others 


four, Cicero ſix, and Varro forty-four of this 
name: Almoſt every age and country had its 
Hercules, it being a common cuſtom to call 
the moſt ancient Kings by the name of Saturn, 


their ſons by that of Jupiter, and the moſt va- 


hant and active of their grand- ſons by this of 
Hercules. Hence it became difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh among ſo many; and therefore the ac- 
tions of all are generally aſcribed to this latter: 
So that it is eaſier to ſay he was certainly very 
For. T1. 9 eminent 
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eminent in his time, than to tell you by what 
means he became ſo. This Hercules was the 


ſon of Amphitryon and Alcmena, both deſcended = 
immediately from Perſeus ; though the poets 


aſſign Jupiter for his father, which may be un- 
derſtood of ſome neighbouring prince. For the 
Phenicians, upon their firſt coming into Greece, 


gave the name of Jao- pater, or Jupiter, to every 


King. His early valour, and being ſo nearly 
related to the crown, gave Euryſtbeus ſufficient 


5 umbrage; who therefore, to be honourably 


rid of him, put him upon all the dangerous 
enterprizes he could deviſe. The chief of which 
are included in his w-welve labours : But they are 
deſcribed in ſo romantic a manner, that it is 


hardly conſiſtent with the gravity of hiſtory | 


to relate them. For what ſhall we ſay to his 


Nemean Lion, his Hydra, his Erymant hian Boar, 


and the reſt of his incredible acts, unleſs we 


underſtand by them the moſt notorious robbers, 

murderers, and tyrants ſubdued by him, which 
| like fo many peſts, and monſters of mankind, at 
that time infeſted the world? To thefe twelve 
labours, which he performed chiefly at the 

inſtigation of Eurſibeus, whoſe jealouſy. gave 
the chief riſe to his glory, we may add ſeveral | 
others which he undertook of himſelf : And 
our eſteem of them is not fo much the effect 


of a blind zeal for antiquity, as the reſpect 


men naturally have for a generous valour, 
ä which Fe the weak inſtead of inſulting 


them, 1 
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them, and is ſo far from committing violence, 
that it is wholly employed in repreſſing it. 
But withal it muſt be owned, there was a- great 
deal of the ſpirit of knight-errantry in theſe firſt 


ages of the world, when the heroes were not 


content to fignalize themſelves at home by 


freeing their country, but roved about in ſearch 
And hither may be re- 
ferred the famous expedition of the Argonauts ; 
which falling in with theſe times, and being 


of foreign adventures. 


the firſt recorded of that kind, mult not be 
omitted. 


The chief captain of this Voyage was Jaſon, 
a young prince of Jolcus in Theſſaly, the ſon 


of Aſon, and fourth in deſcent from Aolus; 
who was put upon it by Pelias his uncle, who 


had uſurped the kingdom. Jaſon reflecting 


with himſelf what renown Perſeus and others- 


Expedition 
of the Ar- 
gonauts. 


had lately gained, cloſed with his advice; aud 
declaring his intention, was ſeconded by many 


young noblemen, inſomuch that above fifty of 


the flower of Greece gave in their names to the 
expedition. The chief of which, beſides Jaſon, 
and Hercules, were Orpbeus, who alſo writ an 
account of it, Oileus father of the younger Ajax, 
Telamon father of the other Hjax, with his bro- 
ther Peleus father of Achilles, both the ſons of 
Facus, Caſtor and Pollux ſons of Tyndarenus 


King of Sparta, and Argus who built the ſhip, 
which from him was called Argo, and his com- 
panions Argonauts, The deſign of their Voy- 
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age was to fetch back the golden fleece, as the 
fable calls it, from eres King of Colchos in 
Aſia, or in more plain terms to plunder him of 
ſome valt treaſure, which they had heard was: 
in his poſſeſſion. Accordingly they ſet ſail from 
a bay in Theſſaly near Jolcus, and having touch- 
ed at Lemnos, and other places, met with ſeve- 
ral. fabulous encounters in their paſſage and 
return, too many, and too incredible to enu- 

merate. Such were the Symplegades, the Syrens, 
the Harpies, Scylla, and Charybdis, which were 
diſguiſed by Orpheus under poetical morals, and 
ſeems to have been copied afterwards by Homer 
ia his travels of Uhſſes. But being arrived at 
Colchos, by the affiſtance of Medea the King's 
daughter, who fell in love with Jaſon, they 
got the treaſure, and returned home, taking 
Medea with them by way of repriſal, (as they 

gaye out) for Jo, who was formerly ſtole from 
Argos. Medea was married to Jaſon, and after- 
wards upon his abandoning her, to Ægeus King. 


of Athens, where her {kill in magick and 


witchcraft, and her many tragical Adven- 
tures, have furniſhed ſufficient matter for the 
lage. 
To return to 3 his end is matte to 
be of a piece with the moſt exrravagant ſcenes 
of his life. His applauſe in the world had 
gained him a ſufficient number both of wives 
and miſtreſſes; of whom the moſt na ted were 
Nara. Jole, Deianeira, and Omphals : And 
whether 
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whether he fell a ſacrifice to their jealous re- 


ſentment by poiſon, or burnt himſelf in a fit of 


phrenzy upon mount Oeta, or what elſe became 


of him, more than that he died, about the fifty- 
ſecond year of his age, is not eaſily determined. 
Euryſt heus continued his reſentment even after 


his death, and expreſſed it to his children, by 


commanding Hy!lus and the reſt, about ſixty in 
number, as they grew up, to quit Peloponneſus. 
They not being in a capacity to reſiſt him, be- 


took themſelves to Athens, where they were har- 


boured and protected. Euryſtheus finding them 


thus ſettled in a Body, and carrying it high upon 


Death of 


Hercules. 


their own deſcent,” and their father's merit, 
thought them {1111 too near him; and therefore 1 


invaded Attica, with a deſign to extirpate them. 


But by the aſſiſtance of the Athenians they 


made head againſt him, and flew both him and 


his ſons in the forty- third year of his reign; 


and then in their turn invaded Peloponneſus. 


But the plague raging there, and the oracle 
attributing it to their coming before their time, 


they retired to Marathon. After three years 


they made another attempt: For ſo they inter- 
preted the oracle, which told them they muſt 


ſtay three crops, but by which was meant three 


generations. The armies being about to engage, 
Hyllus would decide the quarrel in hisown perſon, 


and was ſlain by. Erhemus King of Tegea in Ar- 


cadia, who accepted his challenge, Whereupon 


the reſt returned, and were moſt of them in- 
D 3 corporated 
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corporated with the Dores about Oeta, by the 
means of Ægimius their King, who had adopt- 
ed Hylilus, in return of the kindneſs he had re- 
ceived from Hercules, who had reſtored him to 
his kingdom. After ſeveral fruitleſs attempts 
made by them and their poſterity, they at laſt 
recovered their ancient footing in theſe parts. 
But this deſcent of the Heraclidæ muſt be referred 
to its proper place. 
Euryſt heus, upon his expedition into Attica, 
had committed the government of Mycene to 
his uncle Atreus the ſon of Peleps; who, upon 
his nephew's death, kept poſſeſſion of it for him- 
ſelf: And hence the Pelopide got the aſcendant 
over the Perſeides, and became in effect maſters 
Atreus. of Peloponneſus. Atreus | is thought to have reign- 
Thyeltes. ed jointly with his brother Thyeſtes: But this 
latter being taken in adultery with his wife 
rope, was baniſned; and when he was after- 
> wards recalled, Atreus killed his children, and 
| ſerved them up to him at table; whence aroſe 
the proverb of Thyeſtes's ſupper. At the horror 
of this fact the ſun was ſaid to go back; by 
which ſome underſtood Atreus's ſkill in aſtro- 
nomy, whereby he found out the eclipſe of 
the ſun, and the difference of its motion from 
that of the ſtarry heaven. There is alſo an- 
other brother mentioned by the name of Pliſ- 
FHilthenes thenes, father of Agamemnon and Menelaus, who 
are therefore to be accounted only the adopted 
ſons of Atreus, to whoſe care they were com- 
mitted. 
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mitted. But Pliſ benes was rather the ſon of Atrens; 


and if he ſucceeded him, (as it is probable he 
did) his years may be comprehended under 


Atreus and Thyeftes, to whom is aſſigned a reign 


of ſixty-five years. However, it is certain Aga- 


memnon ſucceeded as next heir of the Pelopide : 


Who being a prince of prudence and courage, 
obtained the ſovereignty not only of Mycenæ 


and Argos, but of all as far as Sicyon and Corinth, 


and. the country which was afterwards called 


Achaia. It was no ſmall addition to his titles 


to be choſen general of the expedition againſt 
Troy ; which happening at this time, muſt be 


more than barely mentioned, fince it was an ac- 


tion, wherein all the Parts of Greece were e almoſt 


_ equally concerned. 
The deſtruction of 170 is one of the moſt 


famous Epochas of antiquity, being the firſt 


term to which the Grecian hiſtorians referred 


day ſubmit to her yoke. But before we pro- 


ceed to particulars, it will be neceſſary to pre- 
miſe ſomething of the certainty of this war, 


which is not ſo eſtabliſhed, but that ſeveral have 


called in queſtion either the whole, or the 
greateſt part of what the ancients have left us 
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The king 
Jom, and 
war of | 


Troy. 
their moſt remarkable tranſactions. It was this 
enterprize that properly put an end to the in- 
fancy of Greece, wherein ſhe tried her united 
forces, and fore warned Af a, that ſhe ſhould one 


concerning it. For ſome will not allow there 


ever were ſuch perſons living as Agamemnon, 
D Rs Achilles, 
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Achilles, Hefor, Paris, and Helena. Others pre- 


tend to collect from ancient ÆAgyptian monu- 
ments, that Helena was actually married to Paris 


the ſon of Priam; againſt whom the Grecians, out 


of a motive of jealouſy, entered into a general 


confederacy, and were worſted in ſeveral conflicts, 
in one of which Acbilles was ſlain by Hedtor. 
lt muſt be confeſſed the Grecians were far 
from being exact in their annals, from which 


neglect, together with the additional fictions 


of the poets, by which they were adulterated, 
have proceeded ſo many different accounts of 


their moſt noted Occurrences, But as the ruins 
of Troy are undeniable arguments of its former 
greatneſs, they who reject the ſtory as fabulous, | 
aſcribe its fall to earthquakes and inundations, | 

| and call the elements to their aid to maintain 
the teſtimony of a certain Agyptiqn prieſt, in 


oppoſition to the common conſent both of 


Greek and Latin hiſtorians. As to the biftori- 
ans themſelves, it muſt be owned moſt of thoſe 

| whoſe names are tranſmitted to poſterity, lived 
ſiome ages after the Trojan war: (For Darey 
Pius and Dittys Cretenſis, as they appear 
now in the world, can hardly be accounted 


genuine.) Bur it does not from thence follow, 
that they had no authority but that of Homer 


for what they ſaid. For neither was Homer 
the firſt and only author, (as ſome will have 
it) who gave an account of this expedition. 
There are ſeyeral recorded before him, from 


1 | whom 
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whom undoubtedly he copied, as Others did 


from him. And as ſome reject the whole ſtory, 
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ſo others greedily catch at the leaſt remains of 


antiquity, They fancy the Ilias a faithful, in- 
tire narrative, and will rather take from the 


| author the title of a poet, than not put him in 


the ſame rank with ſolid biſtorians. There is 
certainly a medium to be obſerved between theſe 


extremes; of which Homer himſelf, as being the 
great maſter, from whom we derive our rules 


of poetry, was ſenſible. He knew be might 
vary from the truth as to particulars, though not 


as to the main ſubjecs; that he might adorn his 
poem with probable falſities, but that the prin- 


cipal ation ought always to have ſome real foun- 


dation in hiſtory. How far he has obſerved this 
rule, will better appear by taking a ſhort ſur- 
vey of the hiſtory of Troy, from the firſt ac- 


counts we have of it. 


What Troy was originally before Teuceꝰs 
time, and how long he reigned there, we are 


not ſufficiently informed. And therefore the 


foundation of it is generally aſcribed to Darda- 
nus an Arcadian, who with ſeveral of his coun- 


try men under his conduct coaſting along Europe 
touched at Samothrace, and from thence ſeated 


Teucer. 


Darda- 


nus. 


himſelf in Phrygia, a province of Aſa Minor, 


where Teucer was King; who gave him his 
daughter, and with her ſome ground near the 


ſea, where he built the city, which with the 
territory, was from himſelf called Dardania. 


upon 
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Upon this account ſome fancy he reigned jointly | 
with his father-in-law: But it is more certain 
he Tucceeded him in his whole dominions, and 
the people, before called Teucri, were from him 
named Dardani. Whatever the Grecians ſay of 


their Trojan expedition, which they would have 


conſidered as a prelude to their conqueſts over 


the Barbarians, from hence it appears, that the 
Trojans were properly a Grecian colony. Beſides, 


they had Grecian names, worſhiped the ſame 


divinities; and Homer has left room to con- 


jecture, that they ſpoke the ſame language: 
Otherwiſe it is hard to conceive how a poet 


| uſed to be particular in the minuteſt circum- 


ſtances almoſt to trifling, ſhould deſcribe ſuch 


frequent conferences without ever employing 


: Eriftho- 
vius. 


an interpreter between them. Dardanus, after 


a reign of ſixty-five years, left the kingdom 
to his ſon Eriłtbonius, who was reported to 
have been extremely rich and fortunate. He, 


after forty- ſix years, was ſucceeded by his ſon 


Tros. = 


His three 

ſons, Ilus, 
Aſſaracus, 
and Ga- 


where with his ſon Pelops (as was before hinted) 


Tros, from whom the country took the name 
of Troas, and the city, Troja. Tros had three 


ſons, Ilus, Aſeracus, and Ganymede, From Af 
ſaracus is derived the pedigree of Aneas. Gany- 


mede was ſtole away by Tantalus father of Pelops, 
_ pymede. and by conſequence great grand-father to Aa- 
memnon; which being highly reſented by his 


brother 1/us, he drove Tantalus out of his terri- 


tories, and made him fly for refuge into Greece, 


he 
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he laid the foundation of the Pelopidæ. This 
became the grounds of an hereditary quarrel 
between the families of Priam and Agamemnon ; 

and was probably the chief, though not the 

common reputed cauſe of the Trojan war. For 
it ſeems to have been by way of repriſal, that 
Paris, Tius's great grandſon, ſtole away Helen 

flom Menelaus, who was great-grand-ſon to 
Tantalus. Ius, after forty-nine years, ſucceeded Ilus. 
his father Tros, Some aſcribe to him the foun- 
dation of the city, which from him was called 

Ilium, and was the conſtant Grecian name, as 

Troja was the Latin. Others refer this honour 
to Tros : But I rather cloſe with thoſe who give 

it to Daraanus, and believe the others only en- 
larged and beautified it, and changed the name. 
Dus, after fortysyears, left the kingdom to his 
ſon Laomedon; who, by the aſſiſtance of Nep- Iaone- 

tune and Apollo, walled in the city, or, in other don. 

terms, rifled their temples to defray the expence == 
For which piece of ſacrilege, and not making 
reſtitution, the oracle told him, there was no 
other way of appealing «the Gods, but by ex- 
poling a Trojan Virgin to be devoured by a ſea- 

_ » monſter. The lot fell upon his own daughter 
 Heſione who was reſcued by Hercules, Sy the 
monſter was killed. But Laomedon, who was 
noted for perjury, denying the reward he had- 

promiſed for this ſervice, Hercules laid ſiege to 

the city, took and plundered | it, killed Laome- 

fin, and took his ſon Podarces priſoner, who 
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was afterwards redeemed by the Trojans, and 


from thence had the name of Priamus. Some 
make Pritam rather aſſiſting to Hercules than 


otherwiſez and that for his integrity and juſtice, 


he was placed by him in his father's throne, 


after a reign of forty- four years. Priam had a 


large extent of dominion, reaching from Tene- 


dos to the upper Phrygia, containing nine pro- 
vinces, with a proportionable number of towns. 
He rebuilt the city and the walls, and made 


it more defenſible with forts and baſtions, which 


from thence took the name of Pergama. His 


court was full of pomp and ſplendour; and 


thus for many years he enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted ſcene of proſperity. To add to which, 


he had a numerous iſſue of fifty ſons, great 


part of them legitimate by Hecuba his ſecond 
wife. She dreamt, when ſhe was big with 
Paris, that ſhe ſhould be delivered of a fire- 


brand, which would reduce the city to aſhes. 


Whereupon Priam expoſed the infant upon 
mount da: But by his mother's care and 


compaſſion, he was brought up among the 


| ſhepherds; and from ſignalizing himfelf in their 

behalf againſt the robbers of thoſe times, ob- 

tained the name of Alexander. Being grown up, 
whether his generous qualities betrayed his birth, 


or whether it was by his mother's contrivance, 
who had managed the ſecret, he was made 


known to his father, and received with a great 
N deal of ſatisfaction. Soon after he ſailed into 


Greece, 
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Greece, under a pretence of demanding his aunt 
Hefione, carried away by Hercules, and married 
to Telamon the father of Ajax; but (as the 
event ſhewed) with a deſign upon Helena, the 
wife of Menelaus King of Sparta. Yet it 1s pro- 
bable, he had no farther intent than moſt of 
the young active heroes of theſe times, when 
they went in ſearch of foreign adventures. 
Such ſeems to be his arrival at Sparta, where he 


was received by Menelaus with all the expreſſions 
of kindneſs and civility, He ſoon fell in league 


with Helena his wife, and carried her away with 


him, but (as moſt of the rapes of antiquity 


were) with her own conſent, I have mentioned 


ſeveral old grudges between the Grecians and 
Afatics, with whom the Trojans generally ſided, 
as being their neighbours. So that whatever 


Paris's intentions at firſt were, he was certainly 


glad of this opportunity of gratifying his love, 
and revenging the quarrels of his country and 
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Rape of 


Helen. 5 


family. For fear of being purſued, he carriec 


her firſt to Sidon in Phænicia, where ſome ſay 


they were married, and from thence to Troy; 


where they were no ſooner arrived, but Sparta was 


in an uproar, and Greece in general immediately 


took the alarm. For Mndews his reſentment 
was ſoon ſeconded by his brother Azamemnon, 


WhO bearing the chief ſway in Peloponneſus, uſed 
his utmoſt efforts to engage all the princes of 


Greece, and make it a national quarrel, And one 


reaſon why he ſucceeded ſo eaſily in this deſign 
. | | : Was, 
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was, that Helen being the famed beauty of thoſe 


times, her father Tyndareus had made it a 
condition to the young princes who addreſſed 
her, that wherever ſhe ſhould fix her choice, 
they ſhould all in general oblige themſelves by 
oath, in caſe ſhe was. ſtole, to alliſt i in her re- 
covery. 

Accordingly nn aſſembled mot of the 
noted captains at Ægium a town in Acbaia, 


to concert. meaſures for carrying on the war, 


where they choſe him their general; and pur- 


| ſuant to this agreement, they met afterwards, 


Command 
 ersof the 
Grecian 
Forces. 


with their reſpective quotas of men and ſhips, 
at Aulis a ſea-port of Bæotia; where they took 


an oath not to return, until they had either re- 
covered Helen, or taken Troy. Under Agamemnon, 


who commanded in chief, the Spartans were 


headed by his brother Menelaus; the Argives by 


Diomedes, Sthenelus, and Euryalus; the Meſſenians 


by Neſtor, who by his mature counſel and ex- 
perience made ſufficient amends for the other 


_ nfirmities of his age; the Arcadians by Agape-, 
nor; the Eleans -DY Polyxenus, Amphimachaus, 
 Thalpius, and Diores, who were partners in the 


kingdom. As for the States without the 1fbmus 
the Athenians were under the conduct of Me- 


neſtheus their King; the Megarenſians, with the 


iſland Salamis, under Ajax, the ſon of Telamon; 


the Phocians under Schedius and Epiſtrophus, the 


ſons of Ipbilus the Argonaut ; the Ætolians under 


7 bas; ; Dulichium, with the iſles of Echinades, 
under 
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under Meges ; the Cephallenians, Zacynthians, and 


the inhabitants of Ithaca under Ulyſſes. The B 
tian forces had alſo five commanders, Leitus, Ar- 


cefilaus, Prothoenar, Clonius, and Terſander the ſon 


of Polynices King of Tveves; which latter being 


killed in Myſia had his place ſupplied by Pene- 


leus. The Orchomenians were commanded by two 


brothers, Aſcalaphus and Jalmenus; the Locri, 
Opuntii, and Epicnemidii by the younger Ajax the 


ſon of Oileus; and the Eubæans, under the 


name of the Abantes, by Elepbenor. Out of the 
country which was then called Pthzotis, and after- 


wards Theſſaly, Achilles with his friend Patroclus 
brought the Myrmidones, Achæi, and Hellenes, 
which latter name, I obſerved, had not yet uni- 


verſally obtained in Greece. Prote/ilaus the ſon of 


Ipbiclus, Philofetes of Pæan, Podalirius, and 
Macbaon of ÆAſculapius, Eumelus, Euripylus, Po- 


hpetes, and Leonteus brought in their ſeveral 


parties out of the neighbourhood, with Guneus 
who commanded the Ænianes, and Perbæbii, and 


Prothous, the Magnetes. There are alſo men- 
_ tioned Idemeneus, and Meriones, as commanders 


of the Cretan forces; and T Jepomelus the ſon of 
Hercules, of the Rbodian. From Syma came Ni- 


reus; from Cos, Carpathus, and other neighbour- 


Ing iſles, Phidippus and Antiphus of the poſte- 


rity of Hercules, So that the Acarnanians were 
the only peeple of note, who did not appear 
in this general expedition, What number theſe 


forces amounted to, will beſt appear from the 


num 
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Number of number of their ſhips, which by ſome are com- 


the men 


and Hips 


others at twelve hundred; whereof the largeſt 
carried an hundred and twenty men, and the 


puted at a thouſand, but more generally by 


leaſt fifty, who were both ſoldiers and mariners. 
And by a middle computation between theſe 


extremes, the number of men tranſported in 


them will amount to about an hundred thouſand; 


They en- 


bark at 
Avlis. 


The f 
conflict 

upon their © Mo As; org 
lain, with little loſs on the Trojans fide, The 
Grecians found, by this warm reception, what 
they were to expect; and having by their nun- 
bers gained ground enough to encamp, ſent Me- 


nelaus and Ulyſſes by way "of embaſſy to demand 


arrival. 


which was not reckoned ſuch a vaſt number to 
be collected throughout the whole body of 


Greece: But they wanted money and proviſions 


more than men, having already more than they 
could ſubſiſt. For their ſhips being ſmall, and 
without decks, ſuch as the pirates uſed, they 


could carry very little proviſion with them. 
In this condition they embarked at Aulis, 


touched at Lemnos, and from thence were driven 
by miſtake into Mya; where making incurſions 


into the country, Telephes the prince made head 


againſt them, and repulſed them with the loſs of 
Therſander the Beotian general, There happened 


a conflict immediately upon their arrival at 


Trey; wherein Protefilaus, and ſeveral others were 


Helen. The buſineſs was debated in council; where 


Antenor and moſt of the grave members were for 
delivering her up; but Priam, though otherwiſe 


prudent. 
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prudent enough, yet out of indulgence to his ſon, 
rather cloſed with the other part of the council; 


and rejecting the demand, diſmiſſed the am- 


baſſadors. ; 
This aggravation chnfirned both parties in 


their preparations for war; and in the next en- 


gagement the Trejans were worſted. After 
which the Grecians were forced through ſcarcity 


of proviſions to divide their army; one part 
being employed in tiling the Cher/oncſe ; and 
another ſent, for the immediate relief of the 


49 


A ſecond 


engages 
ments 


camp, to ſcour the ſeas; and indeed piracy in 


thoſe days was more frequent, and more allow- 


able than afterwards: Others were left to live at 


diſcretion, by ſpoiling and ravaging the coun- 
try. Theſe, proved ſuch er een to 
the Trojans, as gave them time not only to 


ſtrengthen their alliances with their neighbours 
in Phrygia, Lycia; NMyſia, and moſt parts of the 


Leſſer Mia, but alſo to form new ones with fo- 
reign princes, who ſent them conſiderable re- 
inforeements. The Grecians had no more men 


upon the fpot, than would ferve to annoy the 


town, and ſecure themſelves, Achilles being 
ſent with a great detachment to harraſs the 


country, and cut off proviſtons from the city; 


Wherein, he: facceeded fo well, that he took 


twenty- three towns, and in them a great deal 


of booty; upon the diviſion whereof he was 
highly diſguſted, becauſe he had taken the 
greateſt part of it himſelf. He had taken with 
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him Palamedes; who, as he was carrying on the 
war in Leſbos, was traduced by the falſe ſug- 
geſtions of Ulyſſes, and ſtoned in the camp as 
a traitor. The truth is, he had deſerved very 
well of the army for his courage, wiſdom, 
and learning; and the envy of Ulyſſes was the 


chief grounds of their quarrel, To Palamedes 
are aſcribed ſixteen letters of the Greek alpha- 


bet, or rather four, which he added to the ſix- 


teen before invented by Cadmus; as alſo the or- 
dering and ranking of an army, (though this was 


in a great meaſure owing to Meneſtheus) with the 


watch-word, and ſeveral forts of games to di- 
vert the ſoldiers. His death was highly reſent- 
ed by the elder au, and more particularly 
by Achilles, who for this, and his ſmall ſhare in 


the booty, would not in a great while be per- 


ſuaded to proſecute the war; which ſeems a 
more probable cauſe for his anger, than what 
the poet aſſigns N 5 _— his mif- 


treſs from him. 
To relate all the particulars of his war woult 
be tedious, and perhaps not warrantable, For 


what the firſt nine years produced, amounted 


to no more than ſallies and ſkirmiſhes, wherein | 


the town could not fuffer extremely; being ar 
firſt well provided with neceſſaries, having 


equal numbers to pour out upon thoſe who were 


before it, and a ſafe retreat upon any miſcar- 


riage. So that moſt agree there was no conſi- 
derte action from the firſt year to the tenth; 
- 3 


— 
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and Herodoths's opinion is very Probable, that 1 8 1 
the Grecians did not lie before the town _ — 4 
firſt nine years; but that the Trojan domi- 1 
ions conſiſting of nine large principalities, 5 f 
found employment enough to beat up and down ini 
the country, ſpoiling and plundering all before e 
them, until at laſt they came of courſe to block 
up their capital city; which has queſtionleſs 
inttoduced the miſtake of converting this war, 
which laſted in all ten years, into a decennial 
lage. 7 
It is certain, that i in the beginning of the 
ſummer in which 7 roy was taken, the Grecians 
preſented themſelves in a body before the town. 
The beſieged were eafily drawn out, as being 
little inferior to them either in numbers or 
| commanders; the chief of which were Heflor, Actous 6 of 
N Deiphobus, Helenus, and the other ſons kd > 
of Priam; Æneas, Antenir, and his ſons; Po-. 
Iydamus and Enphorbus, the ſons of Pontbus ; 
Sarpedon King of Lycia, Glaucus, and Aſius; 
beſides foreign recruits under Rheſus, Memnon, 
and others, whe came towards the end of the 
war, Upon Hefor's appearing without the 
walls, things ſeemed to tend to a deciſive bat- 
tle; but there were ſeveral fought with various 
ſucceſs, the greateſt of which” was that upon 4 
the plain at King Nuss tomb; and another at 4 great 
the very camp of the Gretiaus, wherein Hector mo ur alt. 
ing llus's 
broke through their intrenchments, and began roms. 


vs Another in 
to 7 fite their hips: The Grecian captains were ee 


E 2 moſt clan camp. 


"> 


Patroclas 
killed : 


4% Hec- 


tor, 


Achilles, 
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moſt of them wounded, except Ajax and his 


brother Teucer; and their caſe was almoſt deſ- 
perate, when Patroclus with much difficulty ob- 
tained leave of his friend Achilles to march with 
his Myrmidons to their relief. By the aſſiſtance 


of theſe troops (which Achilles had kept more 


out of a pique than for a reſerve) the Grecians 


rallied, and after a ſharp engagement repulſed 
the Trojans. Patroclus had killed Sarpedon and 


others, and was in purſuit of Hector, when Eu- 
Phorbus came behind and wounded him, and 
Hector turned and accompliſhed his death. Eu- 


. pbor bus was alſo killed by Menelaus; and this is 


he, whoſe ſoul Pythagoras affirmed, according 


to his notion of tranſmigration, to have paſſed 
into his own body. Achilles was rouzed at the 
death of his friend, and laying aſide all pri- 


vate quarrels and reſentment againſt the gene- 


rals, re ſolved to puſh on for conqueſt and re- 
| venge. Accordingly he renewed. the fight, and 


took twelve young men, whom, as a victim to 
Patroclus, he killed at his funeral: He then ſing- 
led out Hecter, flew him, and dragged his body 
in triumph at his chariot- wheels, until it was 
ranſomed by Priam. His death was accompa- 
nied with that of Memnon, 1. roilus, and others; 
but was ſoon after revenged by Paris, who flew 
Achilles by ſome treacherous ſtraragem. What 
way he effected it, I had rather leave unde- 


termined, than take up with the poet's ac- 


count of it; who, to work up love enough in 
_ ns deere his 
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his hero's character, gives him a view of Po- 


lyzena, Priam's daughter, from the walls; upon 
which he falls violently in love, and proceeds 


to marriage; at -which ſolemnity he was ſhot 
with a dart by Paris, who lay concealed be- 
hind an image in the temple. But the in- 
cendiary himſelf was afterwards ſlain by Phi- 


loBtetes, and Helen , given. to his brother Dei. 


PB. 


The 72. rojans, though they had loſt their chief 


fipndrts, ſtill placed a great confidence in their 
Palladium. They had been told the city would 


never be taken, ſo long as that image of Miner- 


va was in it; and had the ſame ſuperſtitious 
opinion of ' it, that the Romans afterwards had of 
their Ancile in the time of Numa Pompilius, 
which, like that, was pretended to have dropt 
from the gods as a pledge of their favour. But 


the fatal time approaching, the Palladium was 

ſtole; and the city either betrayed by Antenor 
and Anecs, or taken (as others will have it) by 
the ſtratagem of the wocden horſe, But to 
conſider this horſe in the manner it is deſcribed, 
crammed with men 1n ambuſh, and thoſe the 


and Par is. a 


| 


The Palla- 
dium. : 2 | 


a Þ 
- 


T he wwood- 
OF bor ſe. 


chief officers in the army, muſt argue very odd 


management on both ſides, either that the Gre- 


cians ſhould expoſe themſelves, or the Trojans 
admit them; and ſeems even in poetry rather 
an extravagance, than an ornament. Perhaps 


this was the baltering ram, which the Romans 
afterwards made ule 5 and derived from Greece, 


"Sq 0 Pliny 


by © . 4 1 


Troy 


alen. 


A. M. 
2820. 
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Pliny fixes the time of its invention to the 


Trojan war, and fays it gave occaſion to the 
ſtory of the wooden borſe. Which looks the 
more probable, becauſe it was the conſtant prac- 


tice of thoſe times to wrap up the original | 
of every invention in fables: The reaſon of 


which might be, that the Grecians generally 
+ fetched their knowledge out of the Eaſt, and 
being thus diſguiſed, it paſſed more eaſily for 
their own. But whatever: image it bore, Pau- 
ſenias ſays plainly i it was a fort of battering en- 
p gine erected by one Epeus, and that a pattern 
of it ſtood in the caſtle of Athens, This they 


employed againſt the walls, and made a conſi- 
derable breach, by which the whole Grecian. 


army entered | in the night, and diſperſing them- 


ſelves into every quarter of the town, it was 


taken, plundered, and burnt. Priam with great 
part of his family, and the inhabitants i in ge- 
neral were barbarouſly murdered, without reſ- 


pet to age, quality, or the places where they 


| had taken ſanctuary. Anlenor and /Eneas were 


excepted out of this general maſſaere; which 
ſeems to confirm their having correſponded with 
the enemy, to let the town be ſurpriſed. 

Thus fell Troy, no leſs famous to poſterity for 


having been the Grecians firſt great ſcene of ac- 
tion, than that it withſtood their united power 


ſo long; and ſo far happy i in its fall, 1 in having 
given birth to the two beſt poems that the 
world ever yet producey, and in them to ſur- 


| vive 
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vive its own lateſt ruins. There is another 
honour paid to it by poſterity, in that moſt 
nations have expreſſed a particular vanity in 


bringing their defcent from the ſcattered re- 


mains of the Trojans. But thoſe who had moſt 
colour for their pretenſions were the Romans, 
who were firſt the Allans, ſeated in 1taly by 
Æneas; the Venetians by Antenor, who came 


with the Heneti into the Adriatic ſea, and 


built Padua; and the Chaonians planted in Epi- 


rus by Helenus, Priam's ſon. With the city fell 


the kingdom, in the 2820th year of the world, 
and 408 before the Ohmpiads, after it had flou- 


riſhed from its founder Dardanus to Priam, in 
a regular ſucceſſion from father to fon, the 


ſpace of 296 years. 


Whatever Troy ſuffered, the Grecians had no 


great reaſon to boaſt of their conqueſt. They 
had loft a ſufficient ſhare in the field; the reſt 
were harraſſed and broke with the fatigues of a 


long war, and expoſed to all the miſeries of ſtorm 
and ſhipwreck in their return; which is attri- 
buted to the impatience of Menelaus, who having 
recovered Helen, was immediately for putting 


to ſea; upon which the fleet was diſperſed, 


ſome drowned, others driven upon foreign 
coaſts, and even thoſe few who arrived ſafe, met 
with ſuch diſorders in their family, ſuch fac- 
tions and innovations in their governments, that 
they were either murdered at home, or forced to 


fly for refuge. So that the wives 2 and miſtreſſes 


\_ 
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of the Grecian captains dated their miſeries from. 


this war; and could not mention Ti my without 
deteſtation. 


Agamemnon immediately upon his return 
from Troy, in the fifteenth year of his reign, 
was murdered by Ægiſtbus fon of Thyeſtes, and. 
his own wife Chtemneſtra, who during his ab- 
' ſence had lived together in adultery. It is na- 
tural to believe what is not generally aſſented to, 


| Egiſbus. that Ægiſthus afterwards uſurped the kingdom, 


and enjoyed it for ſeven years, until Oreſtes the 
jon of Agamemnon returned from Phocis, whi- 
ther he had been conveyed for fear of him, and 
flew both Ægiſibus and his mother Clytemneſtra, 
with a daughter by them called Helena; by 
which means he recovered his father's domi- 
nions, though not without ſome oppoſition of 
the Argives. The ftory of his being tormented. 
by the furies relates to his remorſe of conſcience 
— wr having killed his mother; for which fa& 
ſome lay he was formally tried and acquitted 
in the court of Areopagus at Athens, the 0 
frages for and againſt him being equal; 
which caſe judgment always paſſed in e 
of the defendant. This and other expiatory 
acts of his put an end to that continued ſcene. 
of adultery, inceſt, and murder, which had hi- 
therto reigned in his family; and he after- 
wards enjoyed a long reign with a great extent 
of dominion. It, has been before " infiggated, 
that en had! its King; after Acriſius; but they 
wer y | 
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were no better than a ſort of viceroys, who 
held immediately of the Kings of Mycene. But 
Oreſtes, by the afliſtance of the Phocians, who 
were his conſtant friends, made himſelf more 
entirely maſter of Argos than his father, or any 


57 


of his predeceſſors: And hence that kingdom 
was thought to be re- united about a hundred 
and forty- years after the threefold diviſion 


made between Anaxagoras, Melampus, and Bias. 
Beſides this, he had an acceſſion of the king- 
dom of Sparta, upon the death of his onele 
Menelaus, whoſe daughter Hermione he had mar- 
ried, being received by the Lacedæmonians, for 


want of other lawful iſſue, as the grand-ſon of dia. 


Dyndarteus by Clytemneſtra. He had alſo got 


poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of Arcadia next 


to Argos, upon a vacancy in the throne, and. 
died there, after a reign of ſeventy years. 


To My ce- 
næ 3 


Argos, 
Sparta, 
and part 
of Arca- 


Some aſcribe to him the planting a colony of The Koli- 


the olians in Afia.” But his fon Penthilus was 
rather author of this expedition; and yet he 
only attempted it by carrying them into Thrace, 


ans plant- 


ed in Aſia. 


and from thence to Leſbos, upon the deſcent of 


the Heraclide; and by his grand. children it 
was, that they were actually ſeated in Aa. 
Oreſtes left two ſons, Tiſamenus by Hermione, 
and Penthilus by Erigene, daughter of Agi 


thus. There is a conteſt N of them jſuc- 


ceeded, or whether both reigned together : But 
we have moſt reaſon to . the kingdom 


fell to 27 Jamenus, as being legitimate: He had- 


not 
\ 


ne 
* 
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not enjoyed it three years, Wy the Heraclide 
diſplaced him. 


Ariſtomachus,-great grand-ſon of Hercules, lefe 
th ree ſons, Temenus, Creſphontes and Ariſtodemus; 


who being now thoroughly encouraged and in- 


ſtructed by the oracle, both as to the time and 


place of their deſcent, gave out they would 


Deſcent of 


the Hera- 
chdz. 


A. M. 
2900. 


march through the Jfhmus, as their anceſtors 
had done; by which feint having drawn down 
the Peloponn:fians to guard that paſs, they croſſed | 

the ſea under the conduct of one Oxylus- an 


Atolian, deſcended of Thoas, who went to the 
fiege of Troy, and landed at Molyerium with little 


oppoſition, This return of the Heraclidæ hap- 
pened eighty years after the deſtruction of Troy, 


being the next action to it, that affected Greece 


in general, and more particularly changed the 


face of affairs in Peloponneſus. For they chal- 
lenged Argos as their birth- right, being the next 


heirs of the Per ſeides; which falling to Teme- 


nus by lot (for that was the way of dividing 


their conqueſts) he took it with ſome difficul- 


ty, and with it a village in the confines, 


which he fortified as a place of retreat for car- 


Div. on 


_ of their 
| conqueſts. 


rying on the war. Their pretenſions to Lace- 
demon were grounded upon Hercules's having 


reſtored Tyndareus to the kingdom, upon con- 


dition that he ſhould reſerve the ſucceſſion for 


- his children. Accordingly Sparta was betrayed 


inte their hands by one Philonomus, and fell to 
Ariftedemus, or rather! to his two ſons Eury/- 
| -  Thenes 
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thenes and Procles, upon their father's death. 
They had as good a claim to Meſſenia, Hercules 


having deſtr oyed 1 the city Pylus, and conquered 
the country, and afterwards given the king- 


dom to Neſtor, upon the ſame terms that he 
gave Sparta to 7. yndareus. This fell to Creſ- 
phontes by a trick in the lot; who ingratiating 
himſelf roo much with the people, incurred 
the hatred of the nobility, and was murdered 
with two of his ſons. His youngeſt ſon A#py- 
tus eſcaped, and revenged his father by the 
death of Polypbontes the uſurper: By which i 
means recovering the crown, he left a ſucceſ- a 
ſion of ſeven Kings by the name of the Apy- 
tide, who continued until near the overthrow of- 
that kingdom by the Spartans. Then, accord- - 
ing to their promiſe, they put their captain 
Oxylus in poſſeſſion of Elis; from whom de- 
ſcended Ipbitus, who inſtituted the Olympick 
games. They had alſo reſerved Corinth for Ale- 
tes, one of their kinſmen, ſon of Hippotes , 
who ſoon after took poſſeſſion, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his poſterity for above three hundred 
years. Thus were they ſeated in all parts of „ 
the peninſula, except Arcadia, (whoſe King Syp= : 
ſelus was ſecured by marrying his daughter Me- 
rope to Creſphontes ) and continued their ſove- 
reignty in moſt places until the conqueſt of the 35 
Macedonians. I he Acbæuns, originally of Theſ- Th:Achei Y 
/aly, being deſcended of Achæus the brother of π⁰ ¹ , _. | 
Jon, were now inhabitants of Argos and Lace- 3 
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demon ; who being expelled theſe parts, ſent 
to the Ionians their neighbours and kinſmen to 
admit them; and upon their denial, were head- 
ed by Tiſamenus, whom they loſt in the con- 
flict, bur however drove them into Attica, and 
: ſeated themſelves in their room. Polybius makes 
Tiſamenus to have reigned in Greece after this, 
and to have been ſucceeded by ſeveral of his 
poſterity. However, it is certain the Heraclide 
= put an end to theflouriſhing ſtate of the Pelo- 
Pidæ, after they had ſwayed the affairs of Argos, 
and Mycenæ, about a hundred and ſixty years. 
Temenus. Temenus, whom we left in poſſeſſion of Argos, 
had married his daughter to Deiphontes his kinſ- 
\ man, who became a mighty favourite both of 
King and people; inſomuch that the ſons of 
Temenus grew jealous, left the kingdom ſhould. 
be transferred to him, and therefore made away 
with their father. Notwithſtanding this murder, 
and the ſtrong party for Deiphontes, Pauſanias 
Ciſus the ſays he was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Ciſus, 
bug 3 whoſe reign, with that of his father, made up 
* forty years. The Argives, who had always ex- 
| preſſed a ſtrong inclination to liberty, took oc- 
caſion upon his death to deprive his ſucceſſors 
of all marks of regal authority, leaving them 
| nothing but the title: So that from hente we 
: may properly date the fall of the kingdom of 
Argos, after it had continued together with that 
of M;cere, about eight handred Fur from the 
begining of Tnachus, Ns 


To 


* 
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To avoid the inconveniencies of a ſudden 
change, there was ſtill a ſucceſſion of titular 
Kings: But they were ſo cramped in their power, 
that they could act nothing of themſelves; and 
therefore we find little mention made of them. 
The laſt who bore that name was Meltas, the Meltas he 
laſt titular 
ſon of Lacidaus; who being ſomewhat impe- X. 
rious, and exerting himſelf beyond his predecef- 
ſors, they firſt deprived him of all the power he 
had reſumed, and then condemned him to death; 
by which means they deſtroyed all the marks of 
| ſovereignty, and ſuffered none afterwards to reign 
amoneſt them. For by what Herodotus mentions = 
after this of a King of Argos, is meant no more Argos @ f 
. Fre: 1 | democracy. A 
than in the commonwealths of Athens, Carthage, FEED 
and Rome, where this name was applied to 
ſome particular officers in the ſtate. So that 
we muſt from this time look upon Argos ' | 
a ſettled commonwealth z though as to its con- +02, 
ſtitution we have little more left of the ancient 
accounts of ir, than to aſſure us it was in the 
nature of a Demacracy, the people being, di- 
vided into four zribes, in ſubordination to whom 
they had a ſenate choſen annually, to which 
belonged the executive power, but of no farther 
uſe, unleſs to prepare matters for the whole 
body, with authority to enact things of leſſer 
conſequence, They had alſo a council of ſtare 
conſiſting of eizhty. perſons, beſides judges for 
determiring of cauſes, with other inferior ma- 
iltrares in the city. In this ſtate the Argives 
5 flouriſhed 
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flouriſhed for many ages, and became famous 


for their conteſts with the Lacedæmonians about 


the territories of Thyrea. But that which raiſed; 


or at leaſt fomented theſe differences, was a ſe- 


cret emulation and diſtaſte of each others govern- 


ment. For the Lacedæmoniaus, who valued them- 


ſelves upon their o/zgarchy, as the beſt conſtitution 


of any in Greece, were conſtantly endeavouring 


to reduce their neighbours to the ſame model. 


{<0 H A e itt 


The kingdom and common- wealth of L# 


| cedemon, to the end of the Meſſenian wars. 


Containing the ſpace of about 800 years. 2 


O F all the traditions concerning the foun- 


OR 


Ar King 


? of Lace- | 


daæmon. 
"We | Myles. 
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dation of this kingdom; none has been 
more generally received, than that Zelex firſt 
reigned in Laconia, near the 2500th year of the 
world, calling his ſubjects from himfelf, Leleges, 
and the country, Lelegia, He left two ſons: 


Myles, and Polycaon; the former of which ſue- 
ceeded him in his kingdom; and is reputed the 
firſt among the Grecians, who ſet up a quern, 


or hand- mill to grind corn. The latter marry- 


ing Meſſene, the daughter of Triopas King of 
Argos, poſſeſſed himſelf of that country, which 


5 Eurotas. 


from her he named Meſſenia. Eurotas and Cleſon 
5 are 
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are alſo hot as the ſons of Lelex; but the 


former is more generally ſaid to have been the 
fon of Myles, and to have ſucceeded him, and 


to have built the city, which he called Spa- ta, 


after the name of his daughter, He paſſes with 


ſome only for a river, becauſe he cut a large 


channel to drain the country, which being 


ſwelled with ſprings, and continuing its courſe 


to the fea, came to be a river bearing his name. 


After him, for want of male-iſſue, the crown 


_ devolved upon Lacedæmon, who had married his Lacedæ- 


daughter Spare, As the city had, in compli- 


ment to his wife, been called by her name, 


mon. 


fo the country about it went by his own. But 


though in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech, this diffe- 

rence was made between Lacedæmon and Sparta, 

in proceſs of time the diſtinction fell, and 
both appellations were uſed promiſcuouſly to 
expreſs the city and country. Lacedæmon was 


ſucceeded by his ſon Anotlas 1 who had three 


fons, Argalus, Cynortas, and Hyacinthus, which 
laſt the poets turned into a Violet, being killed 


accidently by Apollo. Argalus ſucceeded his 
father, and left the kingdom to his brother Cy- 


nortas; and he to his fon Oebalus, from whom 
the country went ſome time by the name of 
 Oebalia, Oebalus by his firſt wife had Hippocoon 

and by Gorgepbone the daughter of Perſeus, his 
fecond, Tyndareus. Theſe two diſputed the ſue- 
eeſſion; but Tyndareus was forced to quit his 


pretenſions, until Hercules made way for him 


with 


NP 


Amyelas. 


Argalus. 


Cynortas. 


Oebalus. 


64 
Hippo- 


coon. 
Tyndare- 
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with the ſlaughter of Hippocoon, and his ten ſons; 


as has been ſhewn | in the hiſtory of Argos. The 
wife of Tyndareus was the famous Leda, on whom 


Jupiter was ſaid to have begot Caſtor and Pollux, 


from thence called Dioſcuri; unleſs they rather 
acquired that name from the fame of their ex- 


ploits, being mentioned as ſharers in moſt of the 
generous enterpriſes of thoſe. times; inſomuch 


that they were deified after their death, giving 


name to the conſtellation of Gemini; and Rome as 
well as Greece. expreſſed a particular veneration 
for them, aſcribing ſome of its moſt ſignal vic- 


rories to their idee aſſiſtance. Henn, 


had allo two daughters, who made no leſs noiſe 


Men elaus 


in the world. Clytemneſtra married to Agamemnon, 
and Helena to his brother Menelaus, after ſhe had 
been firſt ſtole by Theſeus : But for the particulars 


of her, and her huſband's ſtory, I muſt refer the 
reader to the account of the Trojan war. Her 
two brothers dying before their father, Mene- 
laus ſucceeded Tyndareus in right of his wite. 


In his return from 7 roy, he eſcaped as well as 


moſt of the Grecian caprains ; but loſt great 
part of his ſhips in a ſtorm, and was himſelf 


driven with his wife, into gypt, where ſome 


ſay he wandered above ſeven years before he re- | 


turned to Sparta. As to his Agyptian voyage, 


Herodotus is poſitive, that he went thither to 
fetch his wife, whom he makes to have been 


detained there during the whole war; and inft- 


nuates, that i ſhe had been at 2 roy, Priath 


would 
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vould rather have given her up, than expoſed his 


family and kingdom to ſuch a train of miſeries, 


by ſupporting his ſon Paris in the poſſeſſion of 


another man's right, eſpecially ſince he was not 
immediate heir to the crown, nor of equal 
merit with ſeveral of his brothers. He had by 


Helen only a daughter named Hermione, whom 


he married to Oreſtes the ſon of Agamemnonz 


and taking her from him, gave her again to 


Pyrrbus the ſon of Achilles. But Pyrrbus was 


killed, and it is thought by Oreſtes his means, be- 


cauſe immediately upon his death he reſumed his 
wife. And upon the death of Menelaus, the 


Lacedemonians choſe rather to accept of him as 


the grandſon of Tindareus by Clytemneſtra, though 


Oreſtes. 


he was before poſſeſſed of Mycenæ and Argos, than 


of Nicoſtratus and Megapent hes, the two baſtard 


ſons of Menelaus. Oreſtes enjoyed a long reign, 
and was ſucceeded in all his kingdoms by his 
ſon Tiſamenus, who was ſoon expelled by the 
Heraclidæ; whoſe deſcent is more fully deſcribed, 

where we had firſt occaſion to mention it, 


Tiſame- 
nus. 


This change put an end to the firſt ſtate . 


of Lacedemon, wherein nothing happened very 
remarkable; neither have we ſufficient autho- 
rity to aſſign the duration, with the other par- 


 ticulars of each King's reign: Inſomuch that 
ſome chronologers paſs by this whole ſucceſſion, 


beginning their accounts from the deſcent of the 


Heraclidæ. But it fares with ſtates as it does 
with men; the actions of their infancy are 


Vor. I. on generally 


\ 


mon under 
thirteen 


Kings. 
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generally too trifling to be recorded; and the 


memory of the firſt Kings is ſo eafily eclipſed by 


the fame of their ſucceſſors, that we can expect 
little more than their names, and for the ſame 


reaſons even they are not always handed down 


faithfully to poſteriry. But upon the whole we 


may allow of this race of thirteen Kings, of 


which the three laſt were of the Pelopide. They 


completed among them a term of about four 


hundred years: And though there were no fixt _ 


laws to limit the prerogative, it does not appear 


Z The ſecond 


fate wi" monarchical, muſt now paſs under the name 


der the 
 Heracli- 
dz. 

A. M. 


that+here were any conſiderable encroachments 


made either on the Kings, or the peoples ſide, 


The government which had hitherto been 


of a Dyarchy: Which change ſeems to have 
been accidental, or rather out of an accident 


improved into a deſign of ſettling two Kings 
at the ſame time upon the throne. For Ariſto- 


demus one of the brothers of the Heraclide, dy- 
ing as they were preparing for the expedition, 
Tacedæmon was however allotted to his family. 


He left two ſons, Euryſttenes and Procles, twins, 


and ſo alike, that it was hardly poſſible, to dil- 
tinguiſh them enough to know upon which to' 


fix the crown. From hence it is probable, their | 


mother took the hint of turning it to the 
advantage of both her ſons; ſo that when the 


Spartans came to her to decide the controverſy, 


ſhe pretended not to know which was the elder; 
and the oracle at the ſame time favouring 


7 the 
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the project, - they were both declared Kings Euryſthe- 


of Sparta with equal power, but with ſome Je: 
oree of preference in point of honour to the 


family of Euryſtbenes. Their uncle 7 beras was 


appointed Prodicus, or protector during their 
minority: And his regency being expired, he 


planted a colony in Calliſte, an iſland in the 
AÆgean ſea, better known afterwards from him 


by the name of Thera. The brothers being of 
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nes and 
Procles. 


age began to look upon one another as rivals 


in empire: And! it is not ſo much a wonder, 


khat this ſhould breed a ſecret diſtaſte and en- 
mity between them, as that it ſhould be propa- 


gated down to their lateſt poſterity, and yer 


never break out for above eight hundred years, 


ſo as to diſſolve the conſtitution. The brothers 


vere ſucceeded by their two ſons, Euryſtbenes 


by Agis, and Procles by Sous. To their time 
we may refer the original of ſlavery in Sparta. 


Agis, and 


Sous. 


For Euryſthetes and Procles, having „ Upon a gene- 
ral ſurvey and diviſion of the country, granted 20 


to it the ſame privileges and immunities 


which belonged to the city, Agis reverſed what 


his predeceſſors had done in favour of the 


country, and impoſed a tribute. To which 


all parts having ſubmitted, except the inhabi- 


fants of Helos, he made them priſoners of war, 


took away all the privileges: they enjoyed as 
members of the ſtate, and condemned both 


them and their poſterity to perpetual ſlavery. 
To make them yet a more ſtanding mark of 


F 2 infamy, 
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T be origi- 
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infamy, all other ſlaves to the ſtate went by 
the common name of Helotæ; as the word ſlave 
is uſed in moſt countries, and derived from 
the Sclavi or Sclavonians upon a like occaſion. 
Sous endeavouring to make himſelf as formid- 
able abroad as Agis was at home, reduced great 


part of Arcadia. Plutarch has a remarkable 
paſſage of him, that being beſieged by the Cli- 
torians, and mightily preſſed for want of water, 
he agreed to deliver up all his conqueſts ro 
them, upon condition that he and all his men 
ſhould drink of a ſpring near his camp. To 


evade the force of this contract, he offered the 


kingdom to any one of his ſoldiers who would 


Forbear drinking: But they having all rejected 


the propoſal, he came laſt himſelf to the 
Vater, and having only ſprinkled his face, with- 


Echeſtra- 


tus and 


NE Eurytion. 3 


out ſwallowing a drop, marched off in the face 
of the enemy, and refuſed to reſtore his con- 
queſts. Echeftratus ſucceeded next in the line 


of the Euryſthenide, and Eurytion or Eurypbon, 
ſome years after, in that of the Proclidæ. It 


does not appear, that there had yet been any 


abatement of that abſolute power which the 


former Kings enjoyed, until this Eurytion affect. 


ing popularity, flattered and cajoled his ſubjects, 


and ſo ſlackened the reins, that the people made 


daily incroachments upon him, and took ſuch 


advantage of the eaſineſs or neceſſities of his 
ſucceſſors, that it brought the government 
into contempt, and the whole kingdom into 

confuſion. 
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_ confuſion. After theſe came Labotas and Pry- 
tanis, in whoſe reigns happened the firſt diſ- 
pute between the Lacedæmonians and Argives; 


but it was not carried far enough to produce any 


memorable action. Doryſſus and Eunomus were 
the next, who continued the ſucceſſion of their 
families, Ageſclaus ſucceeded Doryſus, Eunomus 
ſtill reigning, until at laſt he was barbarouſly 


butchered in a popular tumult. He left two 


ſons, Pohdefes and Lycurgus by two wives : 
The former of which ſucceeded him, accom- 
panied by Archelaus of the Euryſtbenidæ; and 


dying without iſſue, the right of ſucceſſion 
reſted in his brother Lycurgus, who accordingly 


took the adminiſtration upon him. But the 


queen his ſiſter-in-law proving with child, 
and having made an overture to him, that ſhe 


would deſtroy the birth upon condition he 
would marry her, he wiſely ſmothered his re- 


ſentment of ſo unnatural a propoſal, expreſſed 5 
| abundance of joy and thanks, but withal begged 
of her not to practiſe upon herſelf to the en- 
1 dangering her health; for that as ſoon as the 
child was born, he would take care to remove 
it out of the way. Accordingly ſne was de- 
| livered of a boy, which was brought to him 

as he was at ſupper with the magiſtrates, to 


whom he preſented him as their King, and to 
| teſtify his own and the peoples joy, gave him 


the name of Charilaus, or Charillus, Lycurgus 


ſtill continued the regency, but i it was as guar- 
F 3 N "Van 
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dian to the young King; until in about eight 


months, finding that his juſtice and generoſity 
were not ſufficient to ſcreen; him againſt the 
malice of the queen, who would never forgive 


a repulſe upon an offer of marriage; that her 


Creatures inſinuated, and her brother reproached 
him to his face, that he was ſatisfied he ſnould 
ſoon ſee him King, he choſe, to divert the ſtorm 


by travel, and thought his nephew. might in 
the mean time have a ſon, to ſecure the ſuccel- 
8 s 3 

With this pee | has fic ft ſail to Crete 
where he took a ſtrict ſurvey of that conſtitu 
tion, and made an extract of its beſt laws, 


with a deſign, when occaſion ſhould ſerve, to to 


introduce. them to Sparta, To this end he con- 


iahkn # 4 


tracted an intimacy | there with, Thales, not the 


Philplopber, but a famous poet: and law-giver, a 


We prevailed . with, him to go to Sparta, in or- 
g Prepare. e the p people for that great change, 


1 he afterwards effected. As to Crete, the ; 


eſtabliſhment of, its laws is generally aſcribed : 
to Minos, "who. rather improved | the rough- 


draught | laid don by Rhadamantbus, who for 


his wiſdom and Juſtice is by the poets called 
| one of the Infernal Judges. There are two re- 


110 


corded by the name | of Rhadamant bus, and two | 
by that of Mi nas : But! it is more generally ſ ſaid, | 


313.31 


there was only this one Mines the law- giver. 

He was called the ſon of Jupiter; but that was 
in relation to the fable, that Jupiter in the 
nn ſhape 
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ſhape of a bull, which was the enſign of the 
ſhip, carried away Europa. The more hiſto- 
rical account of him, is, that he was the ſon 


of Aferius and Europa, and that he ſucceeded 


his father in the kingdom of Crete: And 
theſe three, Aerius, Europa, and Mines are aſ- 
ſerted to be the Saturn, Rhea, and Jupiter of the 


Cretaus. This iſland lying ſo in the way of 


thoſe who came out of the Eaſt, it ſeems pro- 
bable, that civility got the firſt footing there, 


w eli 


and that from thence it made a more early, 1 
not ſo remarkable a figure as ſome of the other 


ſtates of Greece, There came with Europa into 
this 1 iſland ſome of the Curetes, who were the 
moſt knowing and Czilful among the Phenicians, 


A and were a part of thoſe who came with her 
brother Cadmus 1 into Greece, and were diſperſed | 


into ſeveral Pare under different Dames, as the 


Crete 5 5 * were 18 15 the Ilei Dobyli. They 


brought in handicraft trades, and invented 


tools for them. They wroyght | in copper and 


iron; and, wage armour, in which they danced 
at the ſacrifices with . confuſed noiſe of bells, 


Pipes and. drums, and ſtruck upon one another $ 


armour with their Twords...in muſical tines 


appearing. to be ſeized with a divine fury; ; and 
Au 1s reckoned the or gingl muſic in Greece. . 


It was by their means, that Minos built a fleer, 
and gained the dominions of the ſeas... And it 


is is probable, that he received £ the like aſſiſtance 
| ——4 from 
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from them in the framing his government. 


As for the particulars of its conſtitution, they 
were in ſo great a meaſure copied in that of 
Sparta, that there is no need of repeating the 


fame thing under different names. It is ſuffi- 


cient to obſerve | in general, that Minos directed 
the whole tenor e his laws to the freedom 
and liberty of his ſubjects. From Crete Lycurgus = 


paſſed over into Aſia; 4; where though he could 
not but obſerve a vaſt difference betwixt the 


feverity of the Cretan diſcipline, and the looſe- 
neſs and effeminacy of the Ionians, yet he every 
where found ſomething to add to his own 


' ſcheme. It was here he met with Homer's 
works, of which ſome fragments before lay 
ſcattered in a few private hands: But it was 
through this means, that they were publ. ſhed 
intire, and generally admired, chough they ſtill 
wanted that order and beauty, with which they 
afterwards appeared in the world, and which 
was owing chiefly to the care of Solon, and 
Piſitratus. F rom hence it is thought he went 
into Egypt - But as for his travels into the 
more remote parts of the world, and his con- 
ferences with the Gymnoſophiſts in the Indies, 
they are not ſufficiently atteſted. But whilſt he 
was making theſe improvements abroad, he was 
mightily wanted at home; and all parties, with 
the conſent of the Kings themſelves, ſent ſeve- 
ral formal embaſſies to ſolicit his return, For 
after the murder of Eunomus, with other tra- 


gical 
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gical effects of the peoples late infolence, every 


thing tended to ſedition and anarchy ; and 


ſuch unavoidable deſtruction threatened the 


ſtate, rhat they placed their ſole confidence in 
| Lycurgus, who had before given chem ſuch large 


_ demonſtrations of his juſtice and 1 integrity. 


Ty 


This was the poſture of affairs when Lycur- Lycurgus 


gus returned; who finding the people generally 
diſpoſed to receive any new impreſſions, would 
loſe no time: And the corruption being uni- 


verſal, he found it neceſſary to change the 
whole face of the commonwealth. But con- 
ſidering how requiſite a ſhew of religion is in 
ſuch caſes to gain credit and authority, he 


went firſt to conſult Apollo at Delpbi, where the 
Pytbia called him, Beloved of the gods, and rather 


god than man. To this famous oracle he gave 


the name of Rhetra, pretending to receive in 


1t the form of a commonwealth, with an 


aſſurance, that 1 it ſhould be the moſt flouriſhing 


” of any in the world. Encouraged. by ſuch 


happy omens, he broke'his deſigns firſt to his 


particular. friends, and then by degrees gained 
others to his party, until things being ripe for 


action, he ordered thirty of the principal men 
to appear armed in the market - place, to ſtrike 


a terror into thoſe who oppoſed him. King 


Charilaus was alarmed, and took ſanctuary in 


the temple of Minerva, until being let into 
their deſigns, and withal of a flexible temper, ; 


he came out, and joined i in the confederacy. 
Having 


fettler the 


fate. 


7. 


He infti- 
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< Hd made this firſt neceſſary ſtep, he 


beg an at the head of che ſtate : : And. though he 


. b e the two Kings with the fame right 


of ſucceſton, he made ſufficient abarerments | in 


4144 


theiſ power, by inflicuting a a ſenate, as a coun- 


ter poiſe between the prerogative and che peo- 
ple, heit buſineſs being t to adhere to the weaker 


fide, until. they e things to an equal 


ballance. It conſiſted of twenty-eight perſons 


belides' the Kings, the firſt choice being, made 
out of thoſe who had been aſſiſting to Lycurgus 


in the ſettlement ; and after them were admit- 
ted the moſt eminent, for their private virtue, 


or their ſervices to the public, bur none. under 
ſixty years of age. They were contit aved. for 


JJ Th od 


life, except. upon any notorious mildemeanor : 
Which as it prevented the i incogveniencies of 


too frequent, a change in that body, ſo it was a 


laſting reward to the old men, and an encou- 


ragement to the young, Tbey were, the Ha. 


preme court of judicature 3 and though there lay 


an appeal from them to the people, we find, but 
few inſtances of i it, becauſe they proceeded with 
ſuch deliberation and caution, that, they. often 


ſtaid ſeveral days, to ke what further, evidence 


could be brought on, either ſide, befote they 


, paſſed ſentence. And, after all, they were not 


accountable for their r. determinations; which 


Ariſtotle © takes. e of, as a larger immunity „ 


than 1s conſiſtent, with, the juſt form of a com- 


"monyealch. When we conſider further, that 
rr they 


* * * 
#44 
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they had in effect the whole executive power 
in their hands, it will eaſily appear what figure 
their Kings made, who are to be looked upon 
but as the chief members of the ſenate, ſince By which 
they had no authority to decree, or undertake Sh 
any thing of conſequence, without a majority Kings is | 
on their ſide. They had indeed ſome particular — 
reſpect and deference paid to their Perſons, 
having. the chief ſeats. 1n the aſſembly, giving 
their opinion and vote Arſt; and Herodotus 
inſinuates, that they had double votes. But 
as to their particular offices, they amounted to 
little more than the reception of ambaſſadors, 
and other ſtrangers, with the care of ſacriſices, \ 
oracles, adoptions, heireſſes, and the highways. 
They were alſo liable to be called to account 
for male: adminiſtration, being formally tried, 
and condemned according to the nature of the 
crime, only, with a reſerve, which every pri- 
vate citizen had, of appealing to the people. 
So that upon the whole, they had a miore ex- 
tenſive juriſdiction as ſerators, chan as Kings: 
For however they were ſoothed with the title, 
and ſhew of majeſty, they were in effect much 
inferior to the Roman conſuls, and ſcarce ig 
much as the preſent Doges of Vene. This 
was their condition at home: But in the field 
they appeared 0 a greater advantage, where, 
as generals of the armies, they had a more 
abſolute command. They had to attend them "i 
à gentraò of the borſe, with judges in the nature 
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of feld. deputies, beſides colonels, and other inferior 


officers, whom they adviſed with as their council, 


but were free to act as they thought convenient. 
Not but they received their orders from the 
ſtate; which though they were for the moſt 


part diſcretionary, yet were they ſometimes 
forced to march againſt an enemy, or to return 
home, when they leaſt thought of it. 


As to the peoples ſhare in this new ſettlement, 


they had their aſſemblies, the leſſer conſiſting of 


the citizens only, and the preat one of the 
whole body of the Lacedæmonians, who were 


free of the ſtate. But they were little more 


than mere matter of form; for the ſenate aſ- 
ſembled and diſmiſſed them when they pleaſed, 


and propoſed what they thought convenient; 
which the people had nothing to do but to 
ratify, or reject, having not the liberty to pro- 
poſe, debate, determine, or ſo much as to de- 
liver their opinion. To add to which, they 


were left out of all the offices in the ſtate. 


So that they were very little gainers by what 
the Kings loft, until Zycurgus made it up to 


them by his next taſk, which ſeems the moſt 


difficult and hazardous of any he undertook; 
though it was indeed the chief hinge, upon 
which his whole fabrick turned. This was his 


diviſion of the lands, which had been engroſſed 


chiefly by thoſe who made their advantage of 
the late troubleſome times. To theſe he repre- 
ſented the convenience, and neceſſity of having 
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no inequality or diſtinction among them, but We divi- 
what vice and virtue made; and having the 2 
angs 

poor, and indigent, which were the groſs of 

the people, on his fide, prevailed with them 

to renounce their properties. Then taking an 

exact ſurvey of all Laconia, he divided it into 

thirty thouſand equal ſhares, allotting nine 
thouſand to the city in proportion to the inha- 
bitants, and the reft to the country. Each 

portion was ſufficient to maintain a family in 

that frugal manner he propoſed : And though 

the Kings had a larger ſhare aſſigned them to 

ſupport their dignity, yet their tables had rather 

an air of decency and competency, than of 

ſuperfluity and luxury. 5 
But the money ſtill lying unequally diſperſed, 

and the law-giver conlidering, that muſt of 

_ courſe bring the lands again into few hands, 


forbad the uſe of gold and filver, inſtituting Gold and 


iron-money in the room of it. Which being cur- A pre. 


: hibited. 
rent only at home, and a great quantity re- 


quired to make up a little ſum, this brought 
money into ſuch diſuſe, that few troubled them- 
| ſelves with more than to ſupply their common 
neceſſities: And fo by conſequence he baniſhed 
avarice, rapine, and luxury, with their long 
train of attendants: And the reaſon why we 
meet with ſo few courts of judicature in Sparta, 
is, that by this means he took away all oc- 
caſion of law-ſuits. This project was laughed 
at by the other an, as having cut off all 
trade, 
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his own people to travel. 


eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, i it was ſtrictly obſerved, 
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trade, and metchandiſe : But Tycurgus had his 
aim in it, ſince it ſerved not only to ſuppreſs all 
trades and arts at home, which tended to 


effeminacy and exceſs, but alſo prevented: the 


importation of foreign vanities; and kept an- 


other law in force, which he made expreſiy 


againſt the continuance of ſtrangers in the city; 


for fear of their corrupting the people, and 
breaking in upon his conſtitution. And it Was 


for the ſame reaſons, that he would not PR 


* 


His next ordinance was levelled againſt private 


luxury, that the men ſhould not eat at home 
with their families, but in one common hall 


without diſtinction of dignity; or fortune; 


inſomuch that one of the Kings was reproved and 
puniſhed for eating at home with his queen. 


Theſe: meetings were at firſt called Andria (the 
name the Cretans uſed, from whom the cuſtom 


i was derived) afterwards Phiditia, and Syſſitia. 
Every one ſent his proviſions in monthly, with a 
little money for other contingencies :-But all ſuch 


things were. forbid, which tended rather to 


pamper than nouriſh, one of their chief diſhes 


being the famous Spartan broth, which was black; 


and not very palatable to thoſe who were not 


uſed to it. This way of ſupping in common was 


at firſt ſo ſtrongly oppoſed, that Lycurgus was 
inſulted about it, and in the tumult had one of 


his eyes ſtruck out: But when it came to be 


and 
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and'the children were ſent to theſe om ag to 
ſchools of temperance, and converſation. 


Lycurgus, by this regulation of the ate, in- The Spar- 
tan educa- 


tended that of manners, as the only means to 
ſupport it, not thinking any one could make a 
good citizen, who was not firſt a good man. 


And as their morals depended chiefly on edu- 


cation, he took care to inſtil ſuch early princi- 


ples, that they ſhould in a manner be born-with 
a ſenſe of order and diſcipline. 


tion, making it the mother's intereſt to uſe ſuch 
diet and exerciſe, that ſhe might produce chil- 


dren of à robuſt, vigorous, and hardy conſtitu- 


tion. For if the infant, upon a public view at 
its birth, was judged to be ſo deformed, or weak, 


that it would prove rather a burden than a 
benefit to its country, it was barbarouſly ex- 
poſed to periſh in a cavern near mount Tay- 


getus. Thoſe who were free from theſe defects, 


were delivered back to their parents, and nurſed 


with hardſhip and ſeverity in diet, cloaths, 
and every thing elfe, beyond what one would 


imagine boys of that age were capable of 
bearing. 


At ſeven years old their parents had in a 


manner done with them: For they were then 


To this end 
he began from the very time of their concep- 


tion. 


reckoned children of the public, and accord- 


ingly aſſigned over into Claſſes, or Companies, in 
which one more forward and experienced than 


the reſt preſided: as captain, to govern and 


chaſtiſe 
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chaſtiſe them, as he thought they deſerved, For 
their very ſports and exerciſes were regulated 
according to the exacteſt diſcipline, and made 
up of labour and fatigue, They went barefoot, 


with their heads ſhaved, and fought with one 
another naked: And there was a yearly cuſtom 
of whipping them at the altat of Diana Taurica, 
which they would bear patiently until the blood 
ran, and ſometimes, with a ſtrange ſort of emu- 
lation, until they died upon the ſpot. Plutarch 
tells a ſtory of a boy, who having ſtole a fox, and 
hid it under his coat; choſe rather to let it tear 


out his very bowels, than to diſcover the theft. 


For ſtealing with them was lawful, and encou- 


7 raged as a piece of military exerciſe, but puniſh- 
| able, if found out. 


At twelve years old they v were removed into 


other companies of the ſame nature: Where, 
in order to cruſh the ſeeds of vice, which began 


at that time to diſplay themſelves, their labour 
and diſcipline were encreaſed with their age. 


- Here they had their Pædonomus, who was the 
. general inſpector into their behaviour, and under 


him the Jrens, young men ſelected out of their 
own body, one allotted to each company, to 


exerciſe a more conſtant and immediate com- 
mand over them. Being now arrived to a more 
manly and martial ſort of exerciſe, they had 
their ſkirmiſhes between parties, and their 
mock- fights, or rather real engagements of 


greater bodies: Of which the moſt eminent were 
the 
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| 

l 

the Plataniſta, (fo called from the place being li 

ſet with plane-trees) where they fought with | 

hands, feet, teeth and nails, and with ſuch cou- CAE | i 
rage and obſtinacy, that it was common with — 
them to loſe their eyes, limbs, and ſometimes 0 
their lives, before the buſineſs was decided. My 
Then as to the politic part, they had their 

watches, guards, ambuſcades, with other wiles 
and ſtratagems of war, to give them a notion = 
of what they were afterwards to do in the 1 
field. | £ Fl | 
There was alſo due care taken for the im- 
provement of their minds: But as their chief | 1 
buſineſs was action and obedience, a moderate WF. 
degree of learning was thought ſufficient ; and 0 
they received their inſtructions rather from 113M 
men than books. To this end the graveſt 420 
citizens took a pleaſure in examining them, to 1 
try the pregnancy of their parts: And the Irens 1 
at ſupper made them propoſe to one another | 1 9 +48 
variety of queſtions, to which they were to give 1 1 
ready, clear, and ſhort anſwers. Which being  _ We. 
improved into an habit, it taught them a na- 4 
tural and graceful way of ſpeaking, and fur- 19 
niſhed them with ſuch a preſence of mind, and hi 
quickneſs of thought, that they gave very # 
ſurpriſing turns to things, either by way of 11 
repartee, or apothegm, as the ſubje& would beer. 34 
This was the foundation of that pithy ſtile, een =_ 
which they afterwards retained, and was diſtin- Laconick 4 
guiſhed by the name of the Laconick, being Hie. 1 
Vol. I. G recommended 
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reohmitmiended by Lycurgus upon his principle, 
That few laws would ſerve theſe, who uſed but 
few words. And though the Spartans were no 


friends to oratory, they were obferved to deliver 


themſelves as handſomely, and generally more to 
the purpoſe, than thoſe who had gone through 
a formal courſe of ſtudy, and uſed a long train 
of arguments. For this conciſe manner of 
expreſſing themſelves, detracted nothing from 


the ſtrength of their thoughts, but rather gave 


them a greater energy, It was an inſtructive 
brevity ; and its beauty was, that there was 
more implied than expreſſed. Such was the 


_ conſtant ſtrict diſcipline they underwent during 
their minority, which we may conclude laſted 
until they were thirty years of age, fince they 


could not before that time marry,. go into the 
army, or bear any office in the ſtate: And if 
they did not marry ſoon after that term, they 


were publicly diſgraced, 


The rules of education for the virgins were 


much of the ſame ſtamp with thoſe for t the boys, 
with very little regard to the natural ſoftneſs 
of the ſex, They were inured to a conſtant 


courſe of labour and induſtry until they were 
twenty vears old, before which time they were 
not allowed to be marriageable. They had alſo 
their exerciſes of running, wreſtling, darting, 
and throwing the bar; moſt of which they 
performed naked, and in public: And vet this 
was thought ſo far from contributing to vice, 

Of 
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or immodeſty, that it was deſigned as a guard 

to virtue, by appearing with ſuch native inno- 

cence and ſimplicity. Their excelling in theſe 

feats of activity ſcems to have been the foun- 

dation of that ſenſe of honour, and greatneſs. 

of ſpirit, of which the Spartan women were 

miſtreſſes; and of which there is a notable in- 

| ſtance in Gorgo, the wife of King Leonidas, who 
was told in diſcourſe with fome foreign ladies, 

That the women of Lacedemon were the only 8 5 

of #he world, who had an empire over the men; 

to which ſhe briſkly replied, There was good 

reaſon for it; for they were the only women who 

brought forth men. In ſpeaking of the women, Adultery = 
it is obſervable, that among other proviſions W 

for marriage, there was no law againſt adultery ; 

and the reaſon aſſigned for it, is, that there 

was no ſuch ching ever heard of in Sparta. 

But this looks like : an equivocation : For what- 

ever name they gave it, the thing was * Wt. 
tainly practiſed, and in a manner abe d. 1 
was by way of borrowing and NS 40 
their neighbours for a time by conſent : So Wes 
that if a woman liked another man better than | 

her huſband, the pretence was always at hand, -., 
to mend the breed, without the inconveniencies EEE 
of a divorce, The caſe was much the ſame on 1 
the man's fide: And one reaſon of allowing [i 
this mutual liberty, was not ſo much to gratity 
luſt, as to remove ſo fruitleſs and racking a 
wn Pain, as that of jealouſy, Theſe were the me- 
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thods Tycurgus took for the training up of 
youth, and making early and deep impreſſions 
of virtue. He knew how near cuſtom and edu- 5 
eation approached to nature; and therefore it was 

from thence only, that he promiſed to himſelf 
a laſting ſettlement of the ſtate. Which ſeems 
to. have been the chief reaſon, why he would N 
never reduce his laws to writing. 

He laid down other general maxims, in the 
nature of laws: As that they ſhould not often 
make war upon the ſame enemies, for feat of 
learning them their diſcipline, until in time 
they came to be the aggreſſors. Another was, 
that the city ſhould not be walled, ſaying, He 


would have a wall of men inſtead of brick: And 


indeed their way of diſcipline kept them ſo 


cConſtantly on their guard, and fo in a body, 


that it was hardly poſſible for them to be ſur- 
priſed; the tilling of the grounds, and all other 
ſervile drudgery, being left to the Helots. It was 
not lawful to ſell any of theſe ſlaves into foreign 
countries, or to make them free : So that their 
- ovine encreaſe gave umbrage to the ſtate, 
and occaſioned the Cryptia, or ſecret aft; by 
which it was ordered, that ſeveral companies of 
young men ſhould now and then be diſpatched 
into the country, who lying concealed all day 
in the thickets, were to ruſh out upon them in 
the night, and kill all they could lay their 
hands on. This is generally aſcribed to Lycurgus; 
though Plutarch lays, he was of too mild a diſ- 

poſition 
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tion to authorize ſuch a barbarity. And indeed 


it ſeems more probable, that this ordinance was 
of a latter date in the time of the Epbori, who 


proclaimed war againſt them. But it is certain, 


that at this time they were uſed more like beaſts 


than men of the ſame ſociety, being often made 
drunk, and carried into their public halls to 
_ expoſe vice. This ſevere treatment of them oc- 


caſioned a ſaying, that, He who was free in 


Sparta, was moſt ſo; and a ſlave there, Was the 
greatef flave in the world. 


Such was the form of the commonwealth 


inſtituted by Lycurgus , wherein his ſucceſs an- 


ſwered, or rather exceeded his very wiſhes, 
For it cannot eaſily be imagined, how ſo ſud- 
den and univerſal a change could be wrought 


3 5 


by one who had nothing hut his ſingle virtue 


ro oppoſe againſt two Kings in poſſeſſion of the 


_ throne, Nor is it leſs ſurpriſing, that a Pa- 
gan, who was indeed too indulgent to adultery, 
theft, and, in ſome caſes, to murder itſelf, 


15 ſhould in the reſt approach ſo near to Chriſtian 


- morality, as ſometimes to overtake it. The 
effects of this change being too material to 


omit, and too many to enumerate, will beſt 
appear by taking a ſhort ſurvey of the whole, 


1 the general advantages that accrued from 
Things being put upon ſo equal a foot, 


28 was no matter left for private debates and 


animoſities: Every member of the ſtate had 
nothing to do but to attend the public; and as 


The Fed. 
of this 
change. 
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they conſpired. to his general good, they found 
their own in it. In lieu ef their money, which 


they had parted with, they were poſſeſſed of 


more inexhauſtible treaſures: And of all their 


wealth, nothing was eſteemed. more precious 
than their time. They had their conſtant em- 
ploy ments ſuited to all ages, and capacities; 
and were ſo far from conſidering labour as baſe 


and ſervile, that they ed cet it as the occu- 
pation of a man intirely free. I bis love of it 
interdicted all plays even to children; and the 


ſoldier was not ſuffered to walk at his leiſure 


hours. In ſhort, every moment was devoted 


to virtue ; and it was a ſort of ſacrilege to let 


the leaſt particle of it flip by onemployed. They 
were good huſbands even of their words; ſo 


that a ſingle ſyllable often ſerved for an an- 


| ſwer to the moſt important diſpatches. Some 


of their neighbours having ſent them a threaten- 
ing meſſage, That if they got into their country 


They would put all to fre and ſword, they re- 
turned anſwer, * Their very ſilence was 


expreſſive, and emphatical. They obſerved the 


5 ſtricteſt rules of temperance; ſo that wine 


was ſeldom uſed among them, and a wheaten 
Joaf was reckoned among their dainties. There 
was no ſuch thing as ſplendor or magnificence 
in Sparta. To go differently cloathed, accotd- 
ing to the ſeaſons of the year, was there looked 
on as a criminal effeminacy : Even the ſex 
that is moſt curious in the ornamental part, 

. ſtudied 


* 
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ſtudied only that of the mind. They facrificed all 
ſorts of luxury to the liberty of the mind; | 
and conceived as great an averſion to ſloth 
and voluptuouſneſs, as we naturally have to 
pain and grief. For this and other prevailing 
reaſons, the diverſions of the theatre were not 
privileged, leſt they ſhould accuſtom their eyes 
to behold the repreſentation of what was con- 
demned by their law, or their ears to be pol- 
Juted with the apology of guilty paſſions. The 9 
. Jaw ruled with an equal authority over the [i | 
rich and the poor: Their Kings valued them- N 
ſelves upon their ſubjection to it, and diſtin- e 
guiſhed themſelves only by a ſtricter obedi- 11 


. | TY | * | 1 [ | 


Youth had no need to wait for the leſſons-of 139 
experience, which were ſupplied by inſtitution _ | 4 
and example; whereby women became cap- 
able of the moſt elevated virtues. The love of 
their country ſilenced all maternal ſoftneſs, and 
made the mother, when ſhe heard her ſon was 
Nin in the ſervice of the public, regulate her 
grief, according as the wounds he received, 7% 
were ſhameful, or honourable. After the ſtrict _ 
diſcipline: they had undergone at home, they : 1 
met with nothing terrible in the field; and were | "FR 
The only people in the world, to whom war gave hs 1 
repoſe. From hence is was, that they-proceeded _ | 
with a well grounded deliberate valour to an 
engagement, and propoſed no end of it, but 
death, or victory. They were ſeldom. known 
1 a 
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to conquer by ſtratagem or ſorprize, The 
glory they aſpired to, was to be gained by dint 


of fighting, and in the open field; and there 


they had no regard to the inequality of numbers, 


Agts one of their Kings had a ſaying to this 
| Purpoſe, That the Spartans did not enquire bow 


many the enemy were, but where they were. The 


reputation of ſo extraordinary a merit prevailed 


with the Kings of Agypt and Phenicia to pay 


| a ſort of homage to them, and teſtify their ſub- 


miſſion in moſt ſolemn embaſſies. Nor were the 
Grecians themſelves leſs ſtruck with eſteem and 


reverence far them, being perſuaded, that to 
attend them, was to follow juſtice and reaſon, 


and to purſue their own honour and intereſt. 


For tyranny met in Lacedæmon with moſt ter- 


rible and implacable enemies; liberty, faithful 


and indefatigable protectors. By this means 


Sparta exerciſed that empire over the other 
ſtates of Greece, which her virtue had given her: 


And ſo long as ſhe governed by that title, was 


reverenced as the mother of nations, protefireſs 


. of the common cauſe, and ſupreme judge of all x 


| p * 
the Spar- 


tan C onſlis. 
eution, 


| Aifferences. For all which ſhe neither received, 
not exacted any other tribute, than that of | 
eſteem, love, truſt, and admiration. 


Her conſtitution. however was not 1 0 
its faplts. 1 have mentioned ſome notorious 


Ones as to the moral part: And the govern- 


ment in general carried ſuch an air of horror 


with 1 it, chor it was * admired, than imi- 


rated. 
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tated. Their ſtrict diſcipline was hardened into 
a moroſeneſs of temper; ſo that they knew not 
how to abate of their rigour upon occaſion, 
but extended the ſame harſh ſeverity to their 
allies, which they uſed towards one another. 
Beſides, there was no peace, nor truce obſerved 


in a common- wealth devoted to arms, and 
whoſe very conſtitution was war. This by de- 


grees made their government diſtaſteful; and 


favoured the ambition of the Athenians their 
rivals, and indeed their reverſe: Who had lived 


a great while without any thoughts of com- 
mand; but at laſt exerted themſelves, (as will 
appear by the ſequel of the ſtory) and drew 


both their own, and their neighbours necks out 


of the collar, 


But to return to Lycurgus, when he had finiſhed 
his ſcheme, and found the commonwealth 


able to ſupport itſelf, he drew an oath from 


| the whole body of the ſenate and people to 


obſerve his laws until his return; and going 


to Delphi, as ſome ſay, to enquire whether he 


had omitted any thing neceſſary to the preſerva- 


tion of the ſtate, there ſtarved himſelf. Others 
ſay he died in Crete, ordering his body to be 
burnt, and his aſhes to be thrown into the ſea. 


The death 
of Lycur- 
—_ 


We can only conclude he died in a voluntary 


exile; and perhaps it was not known where, 
leſt being tranſported back to Sparta either 


alive or dead, the people ſhould make it a 
— of freeing themſelves from their oath, 


and 


e end of. 
the ſecond 
 flate of of 
Lacedæ- 
mon. 


; | The third 
ate was 
properly a 
common 

. aweal! 5. 
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and cancel his laws. But they bore no leſs 
reſpect to his memory, than to his perſon: 


They built a temple, and paid divine honours 
to him; and yet Ariſtotle thinks it was leſs than 


he deſerved. He was certainly a perſon of ex- 
quiſite Juſtice and moderation, as well as pru- 
dence. No body had a better right to pre- 
{cribe laws to a kingdom, than he, who could 

refuſe one, when it was in a manner forced upon _ 
him; and who ran a greater riſque by de- 
rab the offer, than he would have done by 
accepting it. He was not more remarkable in 


the invention of his laws, than in recommend- 
ing them by his example; ſince he ordained 
nothing to oblige others, Which he did not 
punctually obſerve himſelf, And that he was 


equally as deſirous to perpetuate the happineſs 


of the ſtate, as to advance it for the preſent, 


appears from his voluntary retirement, ab the 
manner of his dea. 
With this ſettlement by Tycurgus, we may 
conclude the ſecond ſtate of Lacedæmon, after it 
had continued between two and three hundred 


years in a regular ſucceſſion of the two families 


of Euryſthenes, and Procles, Whatever further 
alterations it underwent, by which it inclined 
more towards a democracy}, yet the regal power 
was already ſo limited, that we are to look 
upon the preſent eſtabliſnment rather as a 
commonwealth, than a kingdom: And there- 
fore we ſhall not mention the ane Kings 

in 
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in any order, as King gs, but only with relation 
to ſome principal actions which they were 


concerned | in, either as chief officers of the ſtate, 
or Generals of the army. But though we have 
brought the Spartan ſtory down toghis period, 
it ſeems neceſſary to proſecute it a Mtle further, 
ſo as to take into our account the Meſſenian 
war; which being the chief action of note be- 


tween the Trejan and Perſian wars, requires 
ſomewhat of a diſtinct relation; bur had too 


little dependance upon the other affairs of 


Greece to be interwoven with them, and falls 
more properly, under oun preſent conſideration 


of Sparta, as a ſeparate ſtate. 
The Lacedæmonians, ſoon after the death of 


their law-giver, grew impatient for action; 
and renewing the war formerly begun with the 


Argives about their confines, King Cbarilaus 
entered their country with fire and ſword. 
Some few years after, they fell upon the Te- 


geans of Arcadia, who alſo bordered upon them, 


grounding their confidence of ſucceſs upon 


the oracle, which had told them, they Should 
meaſure the Arcadian ground with a rope. Ac- 
cordingly they took their ropes with them, with 


which they fancied they were to bind their 
enemies as they took them, But they were 
ſhamefully deluded in their interpretation: For 


the Tegeans, both men and women, oppoſed 
and routed them, took many of them pri- 
foners, and bound them with their own ropes. 


_ Charilaus 
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with the 77. 
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Charilaus was alſo taken, but ſoon releaſed upon 
his oath never to fight more againſt them, Yet 


he had after this an hand in the deſtruction of 


As, and other neighbouring cities belonging 
to the Achgans, which were thought to fide. 
ans. 

The collegue of Cbarilaus for ſome time 
was Teleclus, the ſon of Archelaus, whole death 


happened thus, There. was a temple of Diana 
_ frequented by the Lacedemonians and Meſſenians, 


The death 


of Tele- 


clus. 


as ſtanding upon their borders, and in com- 
mon to both. The Me Henians attempted the 
chaſtity of ſome Spartan virgins who were there 
attending the ſolemnity, and killed Teleclus, who 
interpoſed in their defence, The Meſſentans 
gave it a quite different turn, and ſaid it was 


a plot of Teleclus to ſurprize them; that they 


diſcovered theſe virgins to be young men thus 


diſguiſed with daggers under their cloaths, and 


therefore diſpatched both them and their incen- 


diary. It is certain Teleclus was killed in the 
tumult; and what makes it look like treachery 


on the Lacedemonians ſide, is, that the thing 
was preſently huſhed up, without endeavouring 
to revenge his death: However this was after- 


| wards conſidered as one remote cauſe of the 


Meſſenian war. Alcamenes was the ſucceſſor 


of Teleclus, and Nicander of Charilaus; which 
latter kept on foot his father's quarrel with 


the Argives, and made ſucceſsful inroads into 
their country, It was alſo in the four and 
— chirtieth 
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thirtieth year of his reign, and the thirty- 
ſeventh of his collegue, that the firſt Olympiad 
was celebrated : Of which inſtitution we ſhall 
ſpeak more at large in the ſtory of Athens, and 
only apply it here as a date to the Fee 
events. 


To Nicander ſacceeded T. 8 to whoſe 


reign may be referred another great change in 


the Spartan government, by the creation of the 
The crea- 


Ephori ; which ſome aſſign to Lycurgus as a 
part of his ſettlement. But his ſcheme had 
too much of the Ariftocracy in it, to admit of 
_ theſe popular magiſtrates: And that he was 
no friend to Democracy, appears by the anſwer 
he made to one who was highly commending 
that ſort of government, Go, ſaid he, and ſet 


it up firſt in your own houſe. So that it does 


not appear by whom the Epbori were created, 


or with what deſign. But Theopompus him- 


ſelf ſeems to have. been conſenting, or rather 


inſtrumental in the inſtitution of this office; 
and it is ſaid Elatus firſt exerciſed it by his ap- 
pointment. However, he propoſed them as a 


curb to the citizens: And being reproached 


by his queen, that He would leave the royal 
authority weaker than be found it, he told her, 


He fh:uld leave it more laſting, and by conſequence 


mere ſolid. Some will have them deſigned as 
aſſiſtants, and others as a bridle to the Kings: 


But Lycurgus had left them fo ſmall a ſhare of 
the adminiſtration, that the Ephori could not be 
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| ſatisfied with the change of obeying thirty maſters 
Inſtead of two, procured the eſtabliſhment of 
theſe officers, who were to repreſent things 
a good underſtanding between them, and the 
\ regency. The reaſon of aſſigning them fo 
the conduct both of the magiſtracy, and the 
| berties of the people; who therefore choſe them 
out of their own body, without diſtinction of 


birth, or fortune, it being a ſufficient qualifica- 
tion, that they were bold, and popular, and 


giſtrates in general, and the Kings themſelves 


they ſeemed to have erected a ſort of tyranny, 


mutual oath every month; the firſt in their 
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of much uſe in either of theſe capacities. It is 
moſt probable that the ſenate had, in the courſe 
of an hundred years, extended its power, and 
bore too hard upon the people; who not being 


on their behalf, ſo as to cultivate and maintain 


many different offices, is, becauſe they were 
inſpectors, as the name imports, to inquire into 


people. But they were chiefly to protect the li- 


averſe to arbitrary proceedings. However mode - 
rate their power at firſt was, in proceſs of time 
it was ſo enlarged, that affairs of the laſt con- 
ſequence paſſed through their hands, all the ma- 


being accountable to them. By which means 


which threatened: greater diſorders than thoſe 
they were deſigned to remedy. But they had 
alſo their curbs: the Kings and they took a 


own names, to rule according to the laws, and 
the latter in the name of the people, to preſerve 
2 their 
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their authority to them ſafe and intire. For 
which reaſon the Ephori thought themſelves 


obliged, in all preſſing conjunctures, to make the 


people agree to what had been before judged 
requiſite for the common intereſt. And as 


there were five of them, (the firſt of which was 


called Eponymus, upon the ſame account as the 


Arebon at Athens) one was an awe upon another; 


and nothing could be done without the conſent 
of the whole, or at leaſt of a majority. But 
the greateſt ſecurity to the ſtate was, that they 
were choſen annually. With theſe reſtrictions, 
they ſerved as a cement to join the ſeveral orders 
of the ſtate, and were therefore called, The 


nerves of the common-wcealtb. The balance was 
held for the moſt part ſo equal, that the fupreme 
authority did not degenerate into fierceneſs and 
tyranny, nor popular liberty ſtart out into 
licentiouſneſs and rebellion : And it is imputed | 
to this medium betwixt an exceſſive ſubjection, 


and an exceſſive freedom, that Sparta was fo 
long preſerved from thoſe domeſtick diſſenſions, 
which harraſſed her neighbours. 


Whatever conceſſions THeopompus had made in 


favour of the people, they were again reſtrained 
by an artifice of him, and his collegue Poly- 


dorus : Who perceiving they had got ground 
fince the death of Lycurgas, and began to make 
gloſſes and interpretations of the laws, con- 
trary to the true ſenſe and intent of them, in- 


ſerted a clauſe into the Rhetra, and made it 
N paſs 
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| paſs for authentick, That if the people ſhould 


go about to make any alterations in the decrees of 
tbe ſenate, by perverting the ſenſe of them, or 


Otherwiſe, it ſhould be lawſul for the Kings to 
make void their proceedings, and diſſolve the aſ- 


Jembly. | 


It was alſo in Theopompus his reign, that the 
firſt Meſſenian war broke out; to which the 


Meſſeni- death of Teleclus, and ſeveral other things con- 


an war. 


tributed : But it was chiefly grounded on an 


old hereditary pique between the two nations, 
ever ſince the diviſion of their territories made 


by the Heraclide. F or the Lacedemonians had 
often complained, that Creſpbontes, uncle to 
Euryſthenes, got Meſſenia by a ſtratagem; which 
being the beſt country, they thought they had 


too much merit on their ſide, to leave them 


in a quiet poſſeſſion. There being ſo much 
rancour and ambition at the bottom, every tri- 
vial accident ſerved to widen the breach; until it 
came to an open rupture. Such was that which 

15 recorded as the more immediate caufe of this 


war. Polychares a Maſſenian, who had won the 
Prize in the Olympick games, let out ſome cows 


to paſture to Euephnus a Lacedemonian, who 


. was to pay himſelf for their keeping with a ſhare 


of the encreaſe. Euæpbnus fold the cows, and 


| Pretended they were ſtole from him: And be- 


ing afterwards found out, killed Polychares's | 
Jon, who was fent to demand the money for 
them. Polychares had often made his complaint 

— * 
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* 


at Sparta, and demanded juſtice; until finding 
he was (till put off without any hopes of redreſs, 


he grew ſo incenſed, that he killed all the Fo 
cedæmonians he could lay his hands on. Then 


the Lacedæmonians in their turn remonſtrated at 
Me Nane, and demanded Polychares; who not be- 


ing given up, it became a national quarrel: 
Though it ſtill looked faireſt on the M. Qenians 
ſide, who offered to refer it either to the Argives 


as their common kinſmen, or to the. Amphittyons, 
or elſe to the ſenate of Areopagys. To have it 


made up, was not what the Lacedæmonians pro- 
poſed; however they kept the buſineſs in ſuſ- 


pence, by returning no anſwer; and in the 


mean time made ſecret proviſions for the war, 


obliging themſelves by oath not to return until 
they had ſubdued Meſſenia. = 


Accordingly in the ſecond year of the ninch 1 4 ts 


Olympiad, they ſet out by night under the con- 
duct of Alcamenes; and without any declaration 


of war ſurpriſed Amphea, a frontier town of 
gteat importance, wherein they put all to the 
word; and having left a guard in it as a 
place of retreat, made further incurſions, plun- 


A. M. 
3261. 


Oly ymP. 9. 
2. 


dering and ravaging the country to ſubſiſt their 


men. The Meſſenians, finding themſelves not 
in a condition to oppoſe them, contented them 


ſelves with ſome ſmall repriſals upon the coalts 
of Laconia, But after four years they were 
ſofficiently rouſed, and prepared for them; and 
Eupbaes their King drew his army down to 
Vor. I. H the 
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the borders to offer them battle, which the La- 
cedemonians accepted, and fougat upon equal 


terms until they were parted by the night: 
And the next day finding the greateſt part of 


the Meſſenian army ſtrongly intrenched, and 


themſelves not m a condition to force their 
camp, returned home. 


But being upbraided by their countrymen 
with the viokicion of their oath, they went 


again the next year to make their utmoſt ef- 


forts under the conduct of both the Kings, 
| Theopompus, and Polydorus the fon of Alcamenes 


now dead. They found their enemy ready to 


receive them; and a hattle enſued, wherein 


A ſecond 


_ with the 


ſame ſuc» 
ces. 


the advantage which the Spartans had as well 

in numbers as diſcipline, was ſo well ſupplied 
by the deſperate valour of the M.ſſenians, that 
things were again upon a pretty equal foot. In 


the right wing Euphaes put Theopompus to flight, 
and in the left Polyderus had the better: But 


the main 1 body maintained the conflict ſo long, 
and fo doubtfully, that both parties at laſt 


gave off, as it were, by conſent, and neither 


claimed the victory. The next day they buried 
their dead, and did not care to put it to a ſe- 
cond trial: Sa that if the Lacedemonians had 
any advantage, they were too much diſordered 
themſelves to Purſue 1 It eſpecially in an enemy 8 
OT: 


The Meſſenians now began to. labour under 


the uſual inconveniencies of having their coun- 


try 
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try the ſeat of the war. This occaſioned great 
ſcarcity of money and proviſions, and deſertion 
to the enemy; to add to which, there was a 

mortality among them, So that being obliged 
to evacuate molt of their ſtraggling towns, 
they retired 1nto Thome, a town ſtrongly ſitu- 
ated upon an high mountain, and fortified it 
ſo as to ſecure them againſt any ſudden attempt. 
This retreat gave them reſpite for ſome years : 
And in that time they ſent to Delphi, to 


know the further event of the war. The ora- 
cle demanged a virgin for a ſacrifice of the 
family of Æpytus, the ſon of Creſphontes; and 


the lot fell upon the daughter of Lyci/cus ; 


who being thought to be ſuppoſititious, Ari/to- 
demus offered his daughter. A young man in 


love with her, endeavoured to ſave her, by al- 


ledging ſhe was with child by him: But her 
father was ſo enraged, that he ripped up her 
belly with his own hand, and publickly vindi- 


cated her innocence. The prieſt would not 


The Meſs. 


' ſenians re- 
lire into 


Ichome. 


« 


allow of this as a juſt facrifice, until Zuphaes 


oppoſed him, ſaying, Tt was no matter how, or 


by whom ſhe was killed; and that the oracle re- 
quired no more blood. Some years after, 7 yci/- 


cas, who had fled to Sparta With his daughter, 


where ſhe died, was taken, and tried at I home 
as a delerter; but was acquitted by the vo- 
luntary confeſſion of the prieſteſs of Funs's 
temple, who owned the child to be hers, and 


that ſhe had ſecretly conveyed it to Lyciſcus's 


Fra wife: 
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wife: Wherein ſhe was eaſily credited, becauſe, 
by this confeſſion, ſhe could propoſe nothing 


leſs than the immediate forfeiture of her prieſt- 


hood. 

The Lacedemonians being now inured to 
action, took this opportunity of a ceſſation with 
the Meſſenians, to renew their old conteſt with 


the Argives, about Thyrea, ſituate in the con- 
fines, and claimed by both. But the matter 
being referred to the Amphifiyons, they ordered 
them to diſmiſs their armies, and decide it with 


three hundred men of a fide. Of the Argives, 


there were but two who ſurvived the conflict; 
and of the Lacedemonians, only Othryades ; ; who 


yet lived no longer than to erect a trophy of. 


the enemies ſhields, and make an inſeription 


Meſſeni- . 


an war 


renewed. 


A third 


_ Engapge- 


ment. 


on it with his own blood : For whoſe ſake the 


town was adjudged to the Lacedemonians, The 


Argives, thinking they had not juſtice done 
them, kept their pretenſions on foot, and (as 


Herodotus ſays) engaged afreſh, and were 


worſted: But he ſeems to have miſtaken this 


for another battle, which N ſome conſi- 


derable time after. 
But the quarrel being Gated: for the pre- 
ſent, the Lacedæmonians Wed their arms again 


upon the Meſſenians : And eight years after 
the removal to Ithome there happened another 


ſharp engagement, which continued until night, 
with the ſame doubtful ſucceſs as before, ex- 
cept that Euphacs venturing too far againſt 

— Theopompus, 
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Theopompus, was almoſt taken by his party, 
but reſcued, and carried into his tent, where 
in a few days he died of his wounds. He, 
leaving no children, was ſucceeding by Arifto- 
demus, as the moſt popular pretender. He im- 
mediately formed a confederacy with the Ar- 


gives, Arcadians, and Sicyonians; and the Lace- 
demonians had ſome aſſiſtance from Corinth. 


| Yet nothing happened for five years, but in- 


curſions into one another's territories; which 


at laſt ended in a fourth general engagement 


of both parties with their allies; wherein the 


Meſſenians, being inferior in number, had poſt- 


ed themſelves with their backs to [thome, to 


ſecure a retreat: And a party which lay in 
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general en- 
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6. 


ambuſh, pouring in upon the Lacedæmonians 


in the heat of the action, galled them ſo in 
their flank, that after a very warm diſpute, 
many of them were killed, and the reſt put to 


flight. 


The Lacedemonians having in this battle loſt 


the flower of their army, difpnired of doing 


any thing by dint of fighting, and therefore had 
recourſe to wiles and ſtratagems; which though 


it was contrary to their uſual way of making 
war, they found neceſſary at this time; and 


herein they made uſe of the advice of the oracle, 


which had told them, that as M. Venia was 


at firſt obtained by an artifice, ſo it was to be 


recovered, But the cunning and vigilance of 
Ariſtodemus deteated all their deſigns, until at 
Hz laſt 
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_ laſt the ſiege of Ithome gave 4 ſudden turn to 
their affairs. Whilſt the Meſſenians were by 


this means cloſely blocked up, and cut off from 
all manner of proviſions, Ariſtodemus was ſo ſtung 


with remorſe, for that he had ſacrificed his 


child for his country's good, and yet could 


not obtain it, that he killed himſelf at her grave. 
He had done all that was poſſible to preſerve 


his ſinking country; and it was no objection 
to his merit, that he had not fortune in his 


power. With him fell the Meſenian kingdom: 
And the loſs of him fo heightened the deſpair 


of his ſubjects, that they thought of nothing 
but throwing themſelves at their enemies mercy. 
And though upon ſecond thoughts they pro- 


poſed to make a ſally, and fight it out to the 
| laſt man, yet their hearts failed them, and they 
chogte rather to ſubmit to hunger, and many 


other preſſing neceſſities, for ave months. After 
which, being able to ſubſiſt no longer, they 
yielded upon ſuch terms, as the conquerors 


pleaſed to impoſe on them; one chief article 


being, that they ſhould till their ground, and 
ſend "half the increaſe to Sparta. Ithome was 
demoliſhed, and the reſt of the towns ſubmitted; 

though ſome of the inhabitants fled to their 
| neighbours, who had been aſſiſting to them in 


5 the war, rather than they would live at home 


in a condition little better than that of ſlaves 


The end of to Sparta. Thus ended the firſt Meſenian 


| le firſt 


An war 


war, in the firſt "your of the fourteenth 2 


Vans 


Y 
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Piad, after it had continued, WY ſome little 
interruptions, about twenty years. 
We muſt not omit one memorable paſſage of 


the Lacedemonians in this war, who having 


drained their city of men, and obliged them - 
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ſelves not to return until their deſigns were 
accompliſhed, the women in the mean while 
remonſtrated to them, that their poſterity would 
fail, whilſt they ſpent thus upon the quick 
| ſtock, and took no care for a recruit. TO 
remedy which inconvenience, they detached 
fifty of the likelieſt young fellows in the army, 

to go to Sparia, and lie promiſcuoufly with 


all the young women they fancied. The off- 


| ſpring of theſe virgins were from them called 
Partbeniæ; who finding themſelves contemned 
and ſlighted by the Spartans upon their return, 


as a ſpurious brood, Joined ſome years after 
in an inſurrection. with the Helols, but were 
ſoon ſuppreſſed; and being expelled the ſtate, 


went under the conduct of their captain Pha- 


lantus into Laß, and ſertled chemſelves in 


£ 


T arentum. 4 31-03 9 05 


The Meſſenians groaning under the ſevere and 
Jafolent treatment of their new maſters, were 
forced to ſtay until they had in ſome meaſure 


repaired their loſſes before they could hope to 
throw off the yoke. Which after thirty-nine 
years they attempted by a general revolt, 


chiefly at the inſtigation of Ariſtomenes, a young 
man of extraordinary courage and capacity. 
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who managed the whole buſineſs for them, and 


had before hand engaged the Argives and Arca- 
dians on their ſide. 
war broke out, in the fourth year of the twenty- 


Thus the fecond Meſſenian 


third Olympiad, at which time Anaxander, grand- 


| fon of Polydorus, and Anaxidamus, great grand- 
ſon of T»eopompus, were Kings of Sparta. The 


firit Action happened a year after the revolt, at 


Deræ, a Meſjewian village, where the Meſſeni- 


aus thought it ſufficient, that they loſt no 


ground; and this they aſcribed to the prodi- 
gious valour of Ariſtomenes; who being of the 


line of Apytus, they would have choſe him 
King; which title he declined for that of Ge- 


1 neral 3 


and as ſuch he commanded with full | 
In the mean while the oracle at Delphi 


- conſulted by the Lacedæmonians, they 
were adviſed to apply themſelves to Athens, Yor 
one to preſide over their affairs in the na- 
ture of a counſellor. The Athenians were very 


jealous of their getting too great a footing 


in Pelgponneſus : But to ſhew ſome kind of 


obedience to the oracle, 


and ſome ſenſe of 


the honour done to their city, they ſent Tyr- 


Zeus, a lame, crack-brained poet and ſchool- 


maſter, whoſe chief buſineſs was to harangue, 


and repeat verles. 
might be in other reſpects, he made a very 


How great ſoever this man 


ridiculous figure in the army, and ſeems rather 


to have been ſent in contempt of the Par- 
tans, who nevertheleſs were glad to receive 


him; 
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him; for looking upon him as the meſſenger 


of the fates, they deſired no other qualifi- 


cation, than his being dent them by =_ Athe- 


nians. 
The next year, at a place called the Boar's 
monument, happened another long and obſtinate 
fight, wherein both parties had their old allies. 
Ariſtomenes at laſt routed the Lacedemonians ; 
but loſing his ſhield in the purſuit, gave 


them an opportunity of eſcaping. Upon this 


ſucceſs he began to act offenſively; and 
making incurſions into Laconia, took a town 


called Pharæ, and plundered it; then routed 
Anaxander, who oppoſed his paſſage; and in- 
tending to make directly to Sparta, was de- 


The ſecond 
Boar's 


MONnUu- 


ment. 
Olymp. 
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terred from that attempt by a fancied appari- 


tion of Helena; and her brothers Caſtor and 


Pollux, who were looked upon as the guardian | 


dieities of that ſtate. 


The Lacedæmonians however were ſodiſ pirited, 


that they had thoughts of clapping up a peace. 
To prevent which, Tyrteus now exerted all his 
power of infinuation; and by his continual 


lectures of honour and courage, delivered in 
moving verſe to the army, animated them to 


ſuch a degree, that they reſolved upon another 


attack. With this deſign they recruited their 


army with the Helots, promiſing them the widows 


of thoſe that ſhould be killed; and ventured 
upon another action the next year at the Great 
 aitch, The Meſſenians had only the Arcadians to 


aſſiſt 
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aſſiſt them; whoſe King Arifocrates being cor- 


rupted by the enemy, drew off his men as the 


fight began, and left them an eaſy prey to the 


Lacedemonians, who cut off moſt of the men, 


with many of the Meſenian nobility. But Ari 


-flomenes himſelf having eſcaped their fury, 


picked up the ſhattered remains of his army, 
and retired with them into a caſtle upon mount 
Eira; to ſecure which, he fortified Pylus, and 
| Methone towards the ſea, abandoning all the 
inland towns. The Me eſſenians were not ſo 
blocked up, but Ariſtomenes forced his paſſage ; 


and with a ſelect body of three hundred men, 


ranged up and down the country, laying all 


waſte before him, took Amyde by ſurprize, 
and gave the enemy ſuch- diverſions, that they 
could not carry on the fiege. But in one of 


theſe ſkirmiſhes being engaged with the two 


Spartan Kings, he with fifty of his company 


were taken priſoners, carried. to Sparta, and 
thrown into the common malefactors dungeon. 
They were all killed with the fall but Ariſto- 
menes; who finding a fox at the bottom prey- 
ing upon a carcaſe, clapped one hand upon his 


mouth to ſecure himſelf, and with the other 
caught him faſt hold by the tail; upon which 


the beaſt made directly to his hole, and con- 


ducted him until the way being too narrow for 


them both, he let the fox go, and following 


the tract with his eye, perceived a little glim- 


| mering from- above, and worked himſelf out. 


After 
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After this miraculous and almoſt incredible Hi mira- 


5 he repaired immediately to Eira, where proc 
a ſally by night he fell upon the Corinthian 
bes killed the captains, and plundered their 
rents. He was after this taken by ſome Cretans, 
who alſo aſſiſted in the ſiege: But his keepers 
being made drunk, he ſtabbed them with 
their own daggers, and returned to his com- 
pany. 
The ſiege in the mean while was very little 
advanced: But it happened the eleventh year 
afrer the raking of Ariſtomenes, in a very dark 
rainy night, that the centinels thinking all ſafe 
deſerted their poſts; which the enemy having 
notice of by a Sparian, who had an intrigue 
; with a Maſſenian woman, ruſhed in immediately 
upon them, and ſurpriſed the caſtle. The 
beſieged took the alarm, and maintained an 
obſtinate light all the next day: But being at 
laſt preſſed with numbers, Ariftomenes choſe ra- 
ther to give up the place, than ſacrifice the laſt 
remains of his army. The Arcadians were ſo 
far from abandoning their old friends in this 
extremity, that they went qut to meet them 
with proviſions, and make them an offer of 
ſettling among them. But Ariſtomenes, who could 
not yet reſolve with himſelf to give up all for 
Joſt, picked out a body of five hundred, whom 
he thought leaſt deſirous to ſurvive their coun- 
tries ruin, and aſked them, F they would once 
more venture their lives with him. Upon their 
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anſwer, That they would, he broke his deſigns 
to them of going to ſurpriſe Sparta, whillt its 
chief {trength was employed in the plunder of 
Meſſenia, teiling them, That ſucceſs would put 
things again upon an equal foot; and that the worſt 
that could happen, was an honourable death. Three 
hundred Arcadians joined with them in the en- 
-terpriſe : But juſt as they were preparing, they 
found their hopes again blaſted by Ariftecrates, 
who being ſtill in fee with Sparta, ſent imme 
diate notice of this deſign to King Anaxander ; 
for which a letter af thanks was returned both 
for his timely advice in this affair, and for 
his paſt ſervice in the battle of the ditch. This 
letter being intercepted, his whole treachery 
was laid open ; upon which his own ſubjects 
ſtoned him to death, and erected a pillar to 


F of perpetuate his infamy. However this diſappoint- 
' the ſecond © 


Mcſſeni- ment after the taking of Eira put an end to 


an war. the ſecond Meſſenian war, which had continued 
A. M. almoſt eighteen years from the revolt, and been 
3336. carried on with doubtful ſucceſs moſt part of the 


Olymp- time. Whatever ſervice Tyrteus had done in 


this war, the Lacedæmonians were not ungrate- 

ful; and as one part of his reward, they made 
him free of their city: Upon which occaſion, 
Pauſanias, the ſon of Cleombrotus, being after- 
wards aſked, How the Spartans came to do bim 

this honour, he anſwered, Becauſe they. would not 

be thought ever to have made uſe of a foreign Gene- 
ral. But it may be more to his ad vantage to 
con- 
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conſider him as a man of letters, than of arms; 


for it is certain his poetry bears the firſt place 
in his character. His works were the polity 


of tne Lacedemonians, moral precepts in eleguark 


verſe, and five books of war verſes. 


The Meſſenians were very deſirous to ſettle 


themſelves in other parts, under the conduct of 
Ariſtomenes : But he committed them to the 
care of his ſons; and throwing himſelf among 
a body of Spartans near Eira, was killed; though 


others ſay, that being a ſworn enemy to Sparta, 
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he continued ſeveral years in thoſe parts, in 


hopes of an opportunity to revenge himſelf, 
andat laſt died in Nodes, where he had mar- 
ried a daughter. However, it is certain he lived 


and died Ta the reputation of as much per- 


ſonal bravery, and love of his country, as any. 
man at that time in Greece. He had thrice in this 
war performed the Hecatomphonia, a ſacrifice 
due to thoſe who in the battle had. killed an hun- 


dred of the enemy with their own hands. The 
Spartans conceived ſuch a dread of him, that 
even after Eira was taken, they were glad to 


open a paſſage for him, and he marched out 
rather as a conqueror, than like one who was 
making his elcape. Whilſt the Meſſenians were 
conſidering how to diſpoſe of themſelves, t they 
were invited by Anaxilas, prince of Rbegium. 


whoſe anceſtors were Mieſſenians, and had ſeated 
themſclves in Haly upon their defeat in the firſt 
Maſſenian war. He told them, he was at war 


With 
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with the Zancleans, a people of Sicily, and that 


if they would aſſiſt him in ſubduing them, he 
would deliver the town into their hands. Ac- 


cordingly he tranſported them into Sicily, where 


being poſſeſſed of Zancle, they incorporated 
themſelves with the inhabitants, becauſe they 


| were alſo originally Grecians; but deſtroying 
the old town, built a new one about a mile 


diſtant, and gave it the name of Meſene, which 


It ſtill retains. Greece was at this time ſo well 
peopled, that it was common upon any little 
pique, or ill ſucceſs in a battle, to throw them- 


felves out in colonies; which by this means 


were planted not only in Sicily and Hay, but 


TFT of Auyope and 28e:  Yut_ (0 


avoid tedioufnefs and repetition, we ſhall men- 


tion the chief of them in their proper places, 


and return to the Meſſenians; many of whom, 
through age or poverty, were ſtill left at home, 

and inrolled among the Spartan Helots; and it 
ſeems chiefly upon their account, that theſe 
ſlaves met with ſuch ſevere treatment. For 


they were apt to rebel, and ſtruggle with their 


chains; but were forced to bear them above 


two hundred years. And it is ſtrange, that 
all that time, an enſlaved, baniſhed, and diſ- 


perſed nation ſhould retain their name, cuſtoms, 


and language, with their hatred to Sparta, and 


love of their country, and at laſt meet with 


an opportunity of returning to it, and being 
thoroughly re. inſtated. 


 How- 
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However the preſent acceſſion of this coun- 

try to the Spartans territory ſerved to raiſe their 

credit and power; and they were not long poſ- 


ſeſſed of it, before they led. their army into 
Arcadia, and renewed their old diſpute with * 
But nothing happened very re- 
markable in theſe private quarrels with their 


the Argives. 


neighbours; and as for their public tranſ- 
actions with other ſtates, they are to be re- 


ferred to the more intire body of che Grecian = 


ſtory. 
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The kioglam and ariſtocracy of Corinth, to 


the entire ſubverſion of the r egal power. 
Containing the 3855 of about goo years. 7 


NOrinth, from a little obſcure rown called 
Aa Fptyra, was raiſed into a kingdom by 
Siſyphus about the 2500th year of the world 
This is he who is condemned by the poets to 


the endleſs labour of rolling a great ſtone up 
a hill, for having diſcovered one of Fupiter's 
To his ſon Glaucus is generally Glaucus. 


intrigves. 
_ aſcribed the inſtitution of the /ihmiau games. 
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Glaucus was father of Bellerophon, who having gellero- 
killed a man at Corinth, fled to Pretus King af phon. 


3 Argos; 


Propodas. 


| and Hyan- 
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Argos; whoſe wife Sthenobæa falling in love 
with him, and being repulſed, accuſed him to 
her huſband of an intended rape: Which 
ſtory is obſerved to agree with that of Foſeph, 
and his Z#gyptian miſtreſs ; as indeed many of 
the fables of antiquity, however they are 
wreſted and diſguiſed by the poets, ſeem to 
have been founded upon better authority, than 
1s generally produced for them. Prætus, as he 
had hitherto protected him, would not violate 
the laws of hoſpitality by killing him, but 
ſent him to his wife's father then reigning in 
Lycia, to diſpoſe of him as he thought he de- 
ſerved. He put him upon many difficult en- 
terpriſes; wherein his moſt. noted encounter 
was with the Chimera : But what this monſter 
was, I had rather leave undetermined, than with 
the generality of expoſitors, to make ſuch forced 
conjectures, as to explain one Chimera by | 
another. It may ſuffice that Bellerophon came 
off conqueror; by which means he obtained 
the King's daughter, and with her the ſur - 
ceſſion to the kingdom of Lycia. In the mean 
while he was ſucceeded at Corinth by Thoas, 
the ſon of Ornytion his father's brother; and 
he by his ſon Demophon. The next was Pro- 
podas; who left the crown jointly to his two _ 
ſons, Doridas and Hyanthidas. Corinth being 
involved in the common obſcurity of the Gre- 
cian kingdoms, eſpecially towards the time of 
their foundation, we cannot allign the exact 
| time 
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time and duration of each reign: Neither is 
it certain whether all theſe reigned, who are 
mentioned, or whether there are not many more 
wanting, beſides theſe who are recorded, to com- 


plete a term of above four hundred years aſ- 


ſigned to this firſt race of Kings of the poſterity 
of Siſyphus. Both this, and the other following 


periods of ſucceſſion in this kingdom, are re- 


duced by Sir Iſaac Newton to a much leſs num- 


ber of years, than is commonly. allotted to 


them. 
However, it is agreed that in the reign of 


of the Heraclidæ; who in their diviſion of Pe- 


loponneſus reſerved Corinth for their kinſman 


 Aletes, the ſon of Hippotes, and great grand- 
ſon to Hercules, Accordingly the two Kings 


being diſplaced, or their families extinct, he 


took poſſeſſion of the city, which he enlarged 


| and beautified. Ir had before this the name of 
Corinth, from Corinibus who built it, and who 


being the reputed ſon of Jupiter, had alſo 
named the city, Corinth of Jupiter. But this 
name was rather given by Aletes in gratitude 
to the Oracle of Jupiter at Dodona, which had 


favoured him in his pretenſions. Aletes, after 


a reign of thirty-eight years was ſucceeded 


by the eldeſt of his family for ſeveral gene- 


rations. The firſt was [xion, who reigned 


thirty-eight years; the next Apelas, who 


reigned thirty- ſeven; Promnes, thirty-five; and 
Wort . 5 * 


The ſecond » I a 4 
he two laſt mentioned, happened the deſcent -* 1 
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Bacchis as many. Which laſt being more fa- 


mous, and popular than his anceſtors, his ſuc- 
ceſſors, inſtead of Heraclidæ, went by the name 
of Bacchide, Apelas the firſt of theſe, and the 
ſecond of this name, reigned thirty years : 
Eudamus thirty five; Ariſtomedes, by ſome called 
Ariſtode mut, thirty-five. He left a young ſon 
called Teleſtes, under the guardianſhip of his 
brother Agemon; who having deprived his ne- 
phew of the kingdom, held it for himſelf ſix- 


teen years; and left it to Alexander, who after 


twenty-five years more, was killed by Teleſtes, 


the ſon of Ariſtomedes. Teleſtes by that means ob- 
tained his father's kingdom, and enjoyed it 
twelve years; until he was alſo ſlain by his 


kinſmen, and made way for Automenes, who 


holding it but one year, concluded the ſecond 
race of kings, which had continued from 
Aletes between three and four hundred years, 


and by that means gave occaſion to a great 


interruption in the government. 


For after Automenes, the Bacchide, to the 
number of above two hundred, aſſumed the 


power into their hands. They elected one as 
preſident every year out of their own body, 
and inſtead of King, gave him the name of 
Prytanis: But his office conſiſted more of title 
than power. And thus the ſtate was governed 


for the ſpace of ninety, or, as ſome ſay, about 


an hundred and twenty years, in the nature of 
an Ariſtocracy. 


— Sia 
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During which time Corinth began to exert its 
power by ſea; and planted its two famous co- 
lonies of Syracaſe and Corcyra; the firſt under 
the conduct of Archias, and the latter of Cher- 
ficrates, both of the poſterity. of Hercules. Syra- 


cuſe, from its ſoil, havens, and other conve- 


niences, ſoon grew to be not only the Metro- 
polis of Sicily, but as large and beautiful as any 
city in Greece. And Corcyra having the ſame 


advantages by ſea, became ſo conſiderable, as 


to found two other cities in Myricum, Epidam- 
nus and Apollonia, Theſe colonies were at firſt 
ſubject to Corinth their Metropolis, and were go- 
verned much after the ſame manner; but as they 
increaſed in power, they renounced their obedi- 
ence, and thereby gave occaſion to ſuch com- 


motions, as will furniſh out a conſiderable Part 
of the Grecian ſtory. 


The Bacchidz, to ſecure the borernment to 


their poſterity, confined their marriages to their 
ovn family; until Labda, one of their women, 


being lame and deformed, was rejected by them, 
and married to Eetion; who, (as Herodotus tells 


the ſtory) for want of children, went to con- 
ſult the oracle at Delphi, and was anſwered, 


He ſhould have a ſon by her, that would fall 


like a flone upon the Oligarchy, and by that 


means diſſolving it, ſhould reform the ſtate. This 
alarmed the Baccbidæ, eſpecially as it ſerved to 


confirm an oracle they had received before to 
the ſame purpoſe, though in more ambiguous 


—_—_ terms, 
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terms. And therefore when the woman was 
delivered, they ſent ten of their members to de- 
ſtroy the infant; which ſmiling in their faces 
affected them ſo, that they ted to deliver it 
back to the mother. They were no ſooner gone, 
but they repented of their compaſſion, and re- 
turned to the mother; who in the mean while, 
being better informed of their errand, had hid 
the child under a buſbel, or ſome ſuch ſort of 
corn meaſure, from which he afterwards had the 
name of Cy:ſzlus. Thus were they again de- 
feated; and that which ſecured the boy after- 
wards, was their giving out, that they had exe- 
cuted their commiſſion, _ | 
| Cypſelus being of age, thought i it time to folkil 
the oracle; and was encouraged by another, 
which told him poſitively he ſhould reign in 
Corinth, but reftrained the ſucceſſion to him 
and his children, thereby excluding the third 
generation. To compaſs his defigns, he firſt 
made uſe of ſoft inſinuating methods to. cajole 
the people out of their liberty, and having by 
this means lulled them aſleep, he practiſed upon 
them with the greater ſecurity. His firſt neceſ- 
ſary ſtep was to remove the Bacchidæ at ſome 
diſtance from him: In order to which he pre- 
vailed with them to go in a body to conſult the 
oracle about the public ſafety. They were no 
ſooner gone, but he took upon him to forbid 
their return by an expreſs edict; and in the 
mean while uſurped the government; though 


3 
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it is thought he could not have effected ſo ſudden 1 


a change with ſo little oppoſition, if the luxury 

and ſupineneſs of the Bacckide themſelves had 
not in a great meaſure contributed to it. In the A. M. 
beginning of his reign, which is placed under 3349. 
the thirty-firſt Olympied, he cut off all obſtruc- * e 4 
tions to his power, ſparing neither the eſtates 1 
nor lives of thoſe, whom he thought any ways 1 
obnoxious. It was in theſe troubles, that De- 
maratus, an eminent man amongſt the Bac- 
chide, and a rich merchant, fled into Italy, and 
ſettled in Hetruria; where of a woman of that 
country he had two ſons, Aruns and Lucumon; | 
the latter of which was afterwards King of 119 
Rome, by the name of Targuinius Priſcus. As to "if 
Cypſelus, whatever acts of injuſtice bis ambi- 7 
tion prompted him to, they ſeem to have pro- mW 
ceeded rather from neceſſity than nature, be- We 
cauſe when he was thoroughly eſtabliſhed in the 
throne, he grew very mild and indulgent, and 
placed fack” | an intire confidence in the love - 
of his ſubjects, that he would not in all his 
reign have any guard about him; which was 
looked upon as an extraordinary inſtance, in one 
who had the name of a tyrant and uſurper. 
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By theſe methods he enjoyed the crown thirty |: 
years,' and when he died, left it to his ſon 1 
Periander. 5 = 
Ue was quite the revithh of his father, Periander 1 
which ſome attribute to his temper, and others I 3 "Fn | 


to his acquaintance with Thrafybulus the ty- 
1 27 rant 
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rant of Miletus: To whom ſending for his ad- 


vice about the management of the ſtate, he 


took the meſſenger out into a corn field, and 


having ſtruck off all the ears, that were ſnot 


up above the reſt, ſent him back without any 
anſwer. Periander ſoon took the hint, by 
taking off the moſt eminent of the citizens ; 
which ſecured him in the kingdom, but with 
the character of a ſavage and inflexible ty- 
rant. There are other groſs enormities recorded 


of him, as his committing inceſt with his mo- 


| ther; his killing bis wife big with child at 


the inſtigation of his whores, and lying with 
her when dead. By which acts he knew he 


: had forfeited the good-will of his ſubje&s, and 
ther efore would not truſt himſelf without a con- 


ſtant guard of three hundred men. He had 


two ſons, whereof Cypſelus the eldeſt was a 


mere natural; and the youngeſt called Lyto- 


Pbron he ſent into Corcyra, for reſenting his mo- 
ther's ill treatment. However being g grown old 


= and infirm, he ſent for him again, to ſettle him 


in the tyranny, and offered to change govern- 


ments with him; But the Corcyrgans, to pre- 
vent his coming among them, killed the young 
prince; which, it is thought, occaſioned alſo the 
father's death, after he had lived eighty years, 
and reigned forty. The greateſt honour paid to 
his memory, is the ranking him among the 


even ſages of Greece. But he obtained this title 
chiefly VE. inſinuating himſelf into the com- 
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pany of all the wiſe and virtuous men of his 


time; ſo that it ſeems to have been more 
the effect of his ambition, than his merit: 
For he has given ſo few inſtances of his wiſ- 
dom, to ſupport his pretenſions, that ſome have 
excluded him out of the number, and placed 


Myſon in his room. The ſtate. ſuffered ſuch 


_ convulſions under his tyranny, that though upon 

his death, the crown devolved to Fſammeti- 

chus the ſon of Gordias, his brother or kinſman, 
the people took occaſion to lay him aſide in 
a little above three years, and formed themſelves 


into a ſettled commonwealth, with a greater 


are of liberty than they enjoyed under the 


Bacchidæ; it being now a mixt government 


between an oligarcby and democracy. 


It is certain the Corinthians expreſſed a parti- 
cular averſion to monarchy, by engaging in ſe- 
veral wars, rather as the common aſſerters of 


liberty, than out of any ambitious deſigns : 


though they might with the ſame eaſe have en- 
larged their own territories, as defended others. 


They had ſuch temptations to give law to 


their neighbours, as no ſtate in Greece had be- 


fide themſelves, from the convenience of their 


whereby they commanded both the Jonian and 
Agean ſeas, and were the only paſs of com- 


munication between Peloponneſus and the con- 


tinent; from whence the Acrocorintbus, orcaſtle, 


was termed the eye, and the city, the An. 
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of Greece. And it was upon theſe accounts, 


that the Romans allowed Corinth to be one of 
the * three cities, that were capable of bearing 
the weight of a great empire. But their 


thoughts turning more upon profit than ho- 


nour, theſe advantages were improved into 


trade and merchandize; which brought them 


in a vaſt quantity of riches, but withal ſunk 


them into ſuch a ſtate of ſloth and luxury, that 


Calydnus. 
Ogyges. 


they are hardly to be placed above the repub- 
licks of the ſecond rank. And yet now and 
then, in the ſubſequent wars of the Grecians 


among one another, they exerted themſelves, 
; and were of great weight to their allies. 


1 
The kingdom of Thebes. | 


| Containing the * of 322 years. 


\HE capital city bf Bæotia was 7 hebes; 

by whom founded is not certain, but in- 
habited by Cahdnus, whom the earlieſt accounts 
make the firſt King of that country. Ogyges is 


alſo mentioned as his ſucceſſor: But he was 
more properly ſeated in Attica, where he gave 


name to the deluge, which happened in his 


time. If we allow he reigned in Bæotia, his 


ſubjects were the EZene, the firſt known inha- 4 
bitants. But we are ſtill at — :. to ſupply 


an 
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an interval of above three hundred years, be- 


tween him and Cadmus: And as both theſe 


Kings are recorded without any convincing 
particulars of their reigns, we muſt reſt ſatiſ- 


| fied with this general remark, that Cahdnean 
and Ogygean are applied as epithets to _ 


thing of remote antiquity, 


There are ſeveral arguments brought to prove 


Ogyges and Cadmus to have been one and the 
ſame man : But this opinion not being ſuffici- 
ently atteſted, we are to conſider Cadmus, with- 


out any relation to the other, as the firſt King 


of Bæolia, and conclude, that he founded, or 
at leaſt re- built the city, calling it Thebes, from 
the city of that name in Ægypt, and the caſtle, 
Cadmea. He is generally reputed the ſon of 


Agenor brother of Belus, Danaus's father: So 
that from his family, and ſeveral other cir- 


cumſtances, it might be inferred he was origi- 


nally an Agyptian, though he is traced more 


immediately from Phænicia, where he was ſettled 
for ſome time, and which is ſaid to have taken 


its name from his brother Phenix, There is 
another probable conjecture, that he was of the 
family of the Cadmonites mentioned by Maſes, 
who were the ſame. with the Hivites: And his 
time falling in with that of Joſhua, ſeems to 
confirm his leading into Greece a colony of thoſe 
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Canaanites, or Phenicians, who were expelled by. * 


the [ſraelites. At leaſt this looks more plauſ- 
ible, than the account the Poets give of his 
IT : travels, 
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travels, in ſearch of his ſiſter Europa. I have 
in the former chapter endeavoured to account 
for her arrival and ſettling in Crete, And as 
to her brother, the opinion which ſeems to 
come neareſt to the truth, is, that he went 


with a deſign to erect a kingdom, and plant 
a colony of Phamcians in Europe; making the 
recovery of his ſiſter only a pretence for his 
wandering, until he could fix upon a place for 
his purpoſe. To him are aſcribed ſixteen let- 
ters of the Greek alphabet; which that he 


brought with him, appears from their order, 
names, and character, all which bear a near 


reſemblance to the old Phænician, or Hebrew 


letters. So that he was not properly the in- 
ventor, as he is called; but only formed them 


from his own language, as it is probable the 


Pbænicians had before formed theirs from the 


Agyptian. For to Agypt is chiefly. owing the 
original of moſt kinds of arts, and religious 


Tites, which were propagated in Europe: But 
as the convenience of ports and ſhipping, gave 


the Phenicians the moſt early opportunities of 


diſperſing them, for this reaſon they often ran 


away with the honour of invention. Cadmus 


being thus ſettled, whether he afterwards ſub- 


dued the Ihrians, and reigned there, or whether 
he died at Thebes, it is certain he left the king- | 


dom to his ſon Polydorus. 
He had by the daughter of Nyfeus a fon 


Labdacus called — whom — under age at his 


death, 


% 
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death, he left to the care of his father-in- 
law. Nygeus s other daughter Antiope was ſtole ; 
upon which he engaged in a quarrel with the 


| Sicyonians, and was killed. At his death he aſ- 


ſigned over his charge of the young King to 


his brother Lycus, who executed it ſo faithfully, 


that Labdacus alſo dying ſoon after he was of 
age, committed his infant-ſon Laius to his 
protection. Lycus proſecuting his brother's quar- 


rel with the Szcyonians, got his niece Antiope 
into his hands: Upon which her two ſons, 
Amphion and Zethus, marched againſt Thebes, in 


order to revenge their mother's ill treatment. 


Lycus was killed in the battle, the city taken, 


and the young King being privately conveyed 


away, the brothers poſſeſſed the kingdom. This 


Amphion is he, who is ſaid to have built the Apes 


and Ze- 


walls of Thebes by his harmony. It is pro- 
bable he might fortify i it, to defend his title: 


but the proper meaning is, that by the force 
of oratory, he worked upon a rude illiterate 
people to confirm him in his uſurpation: And 


this interpretation is in a great meaſure appli- 


cable to moſt of the famous muſicians of the 
firſt ages. But the families of Amphion and 
Zethus, by peſtilence, and other caſualties, in 
a few years became extinct; and the Thebans | 
4 e the kingdom to Laius. He married 


Jocaſta, the daughter of Menæceus, and had 
by her a ſon, by whom, the oracle told him, 
he ſhould be killed. To prevent which, he ex- 


7 poſed 
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poſed the child in the woods, | having firſt 


bored holes in his feet to fetter him, which oc- 


caſioned ſuch a ſwelling, that from thence he 
afterwards had the name of Oedipus; but he 
was preſerved by the ſhepherds, and brought 
up at Corinth, When he was grown up, he 


had a ming. to inform himſelf concerning his 


parentage ; and it happened, that Laius was no 


leſs inquiſitive to know what was become of his 
fon. Accordingly they fet out at the ſame 


time to conſult the oracle, and met in Phocis 
where upon diſputing the way, or ſome ſuch 


trivial quarrel, Laius was killed by his ſon Oedi- 
pus, neither of them having the leaſt knowledge 


of the other. 


= 
 monſier 


Sphinx, 


Upon the death of Laius, the throne was 


uſurped by Creon, Jocaſta's brother, until an- 


other accident made way for Oedi pus, which 


was his explaining the fiddle of the monſter 
Sphinx. What that creature was, is of more 
difficulty than importance to determine, being 
by ſome thbught a notorious robber, by Pau- 
ſanias, a baſtard-daughter of Laius, and by 
| Others preferred for her wifdom, to examine 
| Pretenders to the crown, and to puniſh thofe 
with death, who could not make out their 
claim. The parts, and qualities of ſeveral 
creatures are employed by the poets in her de- 


ſcription ; and by the Agyptians ſhe is made an 
Hieroglyphic& of wiſdom, and ſtrength, The 
Is repoſed, was to tell; What it was, that 
a2 dent 
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went in the morning upin four legs, at noon 
upon two, and at night upon three, Oedipus in- 
terpreted it, Of a man, who in his infancy 
crawls upon his bands and feet; in his maturity 


goes upright upon bis legs; and in bis old age 
uſes a flaff, Upon which ſolution, according 
to agreement, he married Jocaſta, and obtained 
the kingdom, being ſtill in a profound igno- 
Trance of what he had done. But at laſt the 


whole myſtery was diſcloſed, that he had killed 
his father, and married his mother : Where- 
upon ſhe immediately hanged herſelf, and he 
tore out his eyes with diſtraction, or rather 


ſpent the fad remainder of his life in exile, or a 


very cloſe retirement. 
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Bot the death of Oedipus was Tor from put; 


ting an end to the miſeries of his family. He 
left two ſons, Eteocles, and Polynices, and as 


many daughters, all by Jocaſta, as Diodorus 


affirms againſt the opinion of others, who aſ- 


ſign the daughters another mother. The two 
brothers diſputed the ſucceſſion, and agreed to 
govern by turns. The firſt year was allotted 
to Eteocles as eldeſt ; which being expired, he : 
would not reſign: Whereupon Polynices ap- 


Etecoles 


and Poly- 


nices. 


plied himſelf to Adraftus King of Argos, whoſe . 
daughter he had married. Adraſtus eſpouſed 
the quarrel; and there being with him Tydeus, 


the father of Diomedes, who had alſo married 


another of his daughters, and fled to him for 
refuge, he promiſed to re-inſtate them both: 


and * 
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and firſt diſpatched Tydeus to Thebes to remon- 
ſtrate in behalf of Polynices. Eteocles intercepted 
his journey by an ambuſh of fifty men, whom 
he defeated, and returned to Argos. 
Hereupon war was immediately declared; 
and ſeven famous captains undertook an expe- 


dition againſt Thebes, Adraſtus, Polyntces, and 
Tydeus, who were more immediately concerned, 
being joined by Ampbiaraus, Capaneus, Hippo- 
medon, and Parthenopæus. This war is the firſt 
of any moment, that happened in Greece, being 
about thirty years before that of Troy; and is 
looked upon but as a prelude to it. Though as 


it has employed the wits of many ancient poets, 
and Antimachus particularly in Plato's time pub- 


liſhed twenty four books only of the prepara- 
tions of this ſiege, it ſeems to have made a 
greater noife in the world, than through ſuck. 


a vaſt diftance of time we are ſenſible of. 
The army was chiefly raiſed by Adraſtus; but 
the other confederates brought in their quota's, _ 


and the chief command was aſſigned to Ampbi- 
araus, who had married Adraſtus's ſiſter. 


In this infancy of war, we have no warrant- 


able accounts of any thing like a regular ſiege. 
But the captains being arrived at Thebes, diſ- 
poſed themſelves with the companies under 
their command to attack the ſeven gates of the 


city: Which being guarded by as many offi- 


cers within, the 7 n made a ſally, and were 


beat back to the walls, which Capancus mount- 
| ed 
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ed by a ſort of ſcaling-ladder, but was beat 
down with ſtones by the beſieged, and killed; 
and this undoubtedly gave riſe to the ſtory 
of his being ſtruck dead with thunder-bolts, 


Upon this ill ſueceſs of Capaneus, the reſt re- 


treated, and many of them were flain in the 


purſuit. After this, the two brothers agreed 


to decide the quarrel in their own perſons; 
and fought ſo obſtinately, that they were both 
mortally wounded; whereupon a general en- 


gagement was renewed, wherein the Argives 


were intirely defeated, with the loſs of all their 


captains, but Adraſtus, who ſaved himfelf by 
flight. Not but the Thebans had ſuffered very 


much in the battle, and paid ſo dear for their 


conqueſt, that a Cadmean vidtory. became a 


= proverb. 


Upon the death of the two brothers, Creon 
again uſurped the throne, though it was under a 


pretence of guardianſhip to Leodamas, the ſon Leodamas 


of Eteocles. He would not ſuffer the bodies of 
the ſlain to be buried, until the Athenians, who 
were chiefly noted for their humanity, came at 
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Eteocles 
and Poly- 


nices 41] 
each other. 


the requeſt of Adraſtus with an army, and did 


it by force. It ſavoured ſo much of barbarity 


to ſuffer any ill treatment to the dead bodies 


of their enemies, that it became a ſtanding 


| law of arms to inter them. Which natural 


cuſtom, though it was at firſt taken up out of 
decency, was afterwards improved into ſuper-, 


ſtition; for it became an eſtabliſhed opinion, 
128 8585 . ch 
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that the ſouls of thoſe who were unburied, . 
wandered about, and could not gain admittanoe 
into Ehſum. 
As to what further concerns che war, the | 
quarrel which ſeemed to be at an end, was in 
ten years revived by the Epigoni, or ſons of the 
ſeven captains; who being grown up, refolved 
to revenge their fathers deaths, and joined in 
another expedition againſt Thebes. By the ad- 
vice of the oracle they choſe Alcmeon, the ſon 


of Amphiaraus, their general; and under his 


conduct ſpoiled and harraſſed the country, until 


the T bebans gave them battle: Wherein their 
King Leodamus killed Agialeus, the ſon of Adraf- 
tus; but was himſelf ſoon after lain, or put 
to flight. Upon which the citizens offered to 
capitulate, and took occaſion to convey them- 
ſelves by night out of the town; which when 
the Epigoni found they had quitted, they en- 


tered, plundered, and demoliſhed it: Though 


Therſan- : ſome ſay it was preſerved by Ther/ſander the ſon 


der. 


Peneleus. killed; and his ſon Tiſamenus being young Pe- 
neleus was ſubſtituted in his room, but rather 
as captain of the Bæotian forces, than King 
3 However, he alſo. fell in that expe- 

Tiſame- dition, and by that means put Jiſamenus's title 


uus. 


of Polynices; which looks moſt probable, becauſe 


he ſucceeded and reigned there, carrying a body 


of Thebans to the Trojan war, wherein he was 


out of diſpute: So that he enjoyed the crown, and 


Auteſion. left it to his fon Autefion, who quitted Thebes, 


3 and | 
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Chap. V. 
and made way for Denaſ bon, the ſon of Ophel- Damaſic- 


tas, and grandſon of Peneles. To him ſuc- 
ceeded Ptolomæus, and laſt of all Aantbus, who 
being killed by Melantbus, as will appear in 
my account of Athens, put an n end to the 7 beban 
monarchy. 

This kingdom as it was the laſt erected, ſo 
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thon. 


tolomæ- 


us. 
Xanthus 
the laſt 
King. 


A. M. 
2877. 


it was of the ſhorteſt continuance: And though 5 
we cannot aſſign the length of each reign, it 
is certain, that in the whole it did not ſtand 
much above three hundred years from Cadmus 

to Xantbus : Upon whoſe death it became 4 


common- wealth. And though it does not ap- 


pear under what form it was at firſt ſertled ; 


yet we are affured, it was in the nature of a 
Auemocracy in its moſt flouriſhing age, when 


Tbebes became one of the leading ſtates, and 


in her turn! put in for the fovereignty of Greece. 
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S. VI. | 


The Kingdom and common- wealth of 
Athens, to the intire ſubverſion of the 
"i power, by the expulſion of Hippias. 


Containing the ſpace of 1046 years 


\ROM the firſt peopling of Attica ee the 
time of King Opyges, we have no account 


of any thing that paſſed there. Plato indeed 
ſays, the Athenian power and. glory was very 
great in thoſe days; that thoſe early inhabitants 


TH $4.4 


were excellently ſkilled both in-civiland military 


affairs, were governed by juſt and wholeſome 
laws, and lived in far greater ſplendor, than 

: they had arrived to in his time. But he men- 
tions this only as a general tradition; and there 
not being the leaſt footſteps of any thing to 
prove it, we may look upon it as a ſtory deviſed 
by the Athenians, to ſupport the credit of Tr 
antiquity, 


There are alſo ſeveral Kings mentioned: as 


reigning in Attica, between the time of Ogyges 


and Cecrops, with ſome particulars recorded of 
them; as that- from Aclæus, one of them, 


ſome will have Attica to have been formerly 
called Adæ. But they are rejected by very ancient 


Hiſtorians; and the moſt warrantable way of 
accounting for that interval, is that Attica was 
ſo much waſted — che Ogygian deluge, and its 
e inhabitants 
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inhabitants reduced to ſo ſmall a number, that 
they lived an hundred and ninety years, from 
Ogyges to Cecrops, without any king at all. 

<Q Cecrops therefore we mult aſcribe the foun- 
dation of Athens; which is placed in the reign 
of Triopas King of Argos, about three hundred 
| and ſeventy- two years before the deſtruction of 
n Troy, and the year of the world 2448. Some 
make him a.native, but he is generally thought 


an Agyptian, and the Athenians were from him 


reckoned an Ægyptian colony, planted by the 
Saitæ, who came with him from one of the 
mouths of Nile. He is the firſt recorded to have 
croſſed the ſea, and ſettled in Greece: Bur as 
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Cecrops 
the fou nder 
of Athens. 
A. M. 


2448. 


the Zgyptians. had at that time little or no 
knowledge of ſea· affairs, it ſeems moſt probable, 


that he came immediately from Phenicia, which 


was more commodiouſlly ſeated for the improve- 


ment of navigation. But as yet the Phenicians 


themſelves uſed only a larger ſort of boats, which 
were foufid out by King Erythras among the 


iſlands in the red fea, : 

There are ſeveral fabulous reaſons given for 
his name of Diphyes, as conſiſting ef two forms, 
ſerpentine and human: But the moſt probable 1 „ 


that he was born in Agypt, and reigned in Greece, 
and was acquainted with the language, and 
cuſtoms of both countries. The people of Attica, 


who lay diſperſed according to the moſt ancient 
way of living in Greece, he collected into twelve 
towns, (though ſome alcribe this to the ſecond 


„ Cecrops, 


Fc 
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Cecrops) conſtituted among them one form of 
government, and took upon himſelf the title of 

King. He then laid the model of a city which 

he deſigned as a ſeat of refidence to his new- 

raiſed kingdom; and as the moſt commodious 

place for it, he pitched upon a rock ſituate in a 

large plain near the middle of Attica, calling both 

the city and territory round it after his own name, 
Cecropia. When afterwards the adjacent plains 

were filled with buildings, this was the Acropolis, 
odr citadel that commanded them. | 
Of the re- He firſt introduced a form of religon, and 
- 04 preſcribed to the people both the objects, and 

modes of worſhip, erecting altars, and ſtatues 
in honour of the gods, particularly of Jupiter 
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1 and Minerva; from the latter of which, called 
L Ai hene, the city took its name; and who was 
9 1 always thought to preſide more immediately 
1 5 over Athens, than any other part of Greece, As 

1 he ſeems to have paid more peculiar honour to 
1 Minerva, this may confirm the opinion of his 
4 coming out of Agypt, ſince ſhe was the noted 


favourite deity of the Saitæ, who came with him. 
And indeed there ſeems to be ſuch an exact 
conformity between the Grecian, and Agyptian 
rites, and ceremonies of worſhip, that Ægypt 
has been looked upon as the chief fountain of 
all the Grecian ſuperſtition. Some there are, 
who fetch a great part of it out of Thrace, and 
aſcribe it to Orpheus as the author. This too 
may be true in ſome meaſure : But that the 
"ii 349.40) whore 
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whole Syſtem of the Grecian religion ſhould be 9 
borrowed either from Thrace or Agypt, or any 

one country, will appear very improbable to 9 
thoſe, who conſider the great variety of religions 4 

in Greece, where almoſt every city had different 1 
gods, and different modes of worſhip. It is | 1 

more probable, that Greece being inhabited by Wo 
colonies from divers nations, might borrow 

from every one of theſe ſome part of their reli- 

gious ceremonies ; which from a people ſo ex- 

ceſſively ſuperſtitious, muſt needs receive daily 
improvements, until at laſt. they were not con- 

tent to worſhip their ancient deities, but fre- 

_ quently conſecrated new ones of their own 

making; and beſides theſe, aſſumed into their 

number the gods of all the nations, with whom 

they had any commerce; inſomuch that even in 7 3 

Homer's time they amounted to thirty thouſand, = 
To this we may add their feaft of all the ſtrange. 

gods, which they religiouſly obſerved : And it 1 

was from the Athenians fear of omitting any, 1 
that we meet with altars erected by them to the 
unknown gods. In ſhort the Athenians were the 

people, who carried their ſuperſtition higheſt, and 

were always refining upon religion, until they 

| brought | it at laſt « to nothing but ſhew, and ce- b 


temony. 8 5 1 
But to return to Cecrops, his next | re . 4M 
of the civil government; where for the better Nerd | 1 
adminiſtration of juſtice, and the promotion ot | 1 
mutual intercourſe among his ſubjects, he divided | 1 
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them into 1 tribes; the names of which were, 

Cecropis, Autoghon, Axa, and Paralia. Thus 

finding them more united into a body, and en- 
creaſed by foreigners, he inſtituted a poll, cauſ- 
ing every man to caſt a ſtone into a place ap- 

. pointed for that purpoſe, and found the number 
amount to twenty thouſand. But the ſoil being 
naturally unfruitful, and the people not yet 
| {killed in huſbandry, ſuch multitudes muſt in 

a ſhort time have been reduced to the greateſt 

extremities, had not Cecrops taught them ſome- 

thing of navigation, and thereby ſupplied them 

with corn from Sicily and Africk. He is alſo 

reputed the author of ſeveral good laws, and 

conſtitutions, particularly concerning marriage, 
whereas before promiſcuous love was allowed. 
95e council The foundation of the Areopagus is placed 


0 Areo- | 
125 under the reign of Cecrops, or his immediate 


ſucceſſors; though ſome bring it as low as Solon. 
But this opinion cannot hold, becauſe Solon in 
one of his own laws mentions Judgments paſſed 
in this court, before he had reformed the com- 
' mon-wealth. The reaſon of the miſtake might 
be that Solon new-modelled it, extending its 
powerand privileges, in oppoſition to the Ephete, 
another more rigorous court, improved, if not 
inſtituted by Thaw. This ſenate took its name 
from the place in which it was wont to be aſ- 
ſembled, being an hill near the citadel, ſacred 
to Mars. It was one of their moſt famous courts 
of judicature; and was conſtituted of men of 
22 Rr! 2 
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the higheſt ſtations in the common-wealth, as 
remarkable” for their virtue and integrity, as 
their riches and quality, For this reaſon it was 


ſtiled, The moſt ſacred and venerable tribunal; 


and their juſtice was ſo eminently known 
throughout all Greece, that foreign ſtates, when 
any difference happened among them would 
often appeal to the Saupe iber, and ſtand to 


their determination. And Demoſthenes tells us, 
that to his time, neither plaintiff nor defendant 


had any juſt reaſon to be diffatisfied with their 
proceedings. This court is recorded as the firſt, 


that ſat upon life and death; and the trial of 
wilful murder feems to have been the original 
deſign'of its inftitution : Though in latter ages, 
all incendiaries, affaſſines, conſpirators, and de- 


ſerters of their country, and moſt capital cauſes 


in general, came under its cognizance. The 
opinion the ſtate had of the gravity and ſanctity 
of its members, gained them an unlimited power, 


inſomuch that, according to Solon's regulation 
of this aſſembly, the inſpection and cuſtody of 


the laws, the management of the public funds, 
and education of the youth was committed to 
them. Their power extended to perſons of all 
ages and ſexes, to puniſh the idle and profli- 
gate, and reward the ſober and induſtrious, as 
they thought fit. Beſides this, matters of re- 
ligion, blaſphemy againſt the gods, contempt 


of the holy myſteries, and all ſorts of impiety, 


as allo the conſecration of new gods, erection of 


K 4 temples 
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temples and altars, and introduction of new 
ceremonies info divine worſhip, were referred tq 
the judgment of this court. This was the chief 
buſinels of the ſenate; For they ſeldom inter- 


meddled with the management of other public 


affairs, but in caſes of great and imminent dan- 


ger; and then the common-wealth had recourſe _ 


to them, as the laſt and ſureſt refuge. Thus 


was their authority preſerved to them intire 
until the time of Pericles, who not having borne 
the office of Archon, could not be ed 
among them ; and therefore employed all his 
| intereſt and cunning to undermine them: Which 


he did ſo effectually, that his contempt of them 


ſerved to leſſen their dignity ; and from that 


time the ſame exceſſes and vices, which were 


5 practiſed! in the city, crept in among the Areo- 


pagites themſelves, until by degrees they quite 


loſt their former power and eſteem, 


Under Cecrops happened the great deluge in 


part of Greece, which is known by the name of 
Deucalion's flood, who reigned at that time in 


Theſſaly, and whoſe country was chiefly affected 3 
with it, But it is placed by ſome chronologers 


under the reign of Crangus his ſucceſſor. It is 
thought that Deucalion ſaved many in boats upon 


mount Parnaſſus ;. and that this gave occaſion to 


« fable of his re-peopling the earth. But this 
flood agrees in ſo many particulars with that of 


Noah, that even the Grecian account of it re- 
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in the language of the ſcriptures, And ſo, not- 
withſtanding the pains ſome have taken to place 

the flood of Ogyges above two hundred years 
higher than this, yet all the ſober inquirers into 
antiquity have not conſidered them as diſtinct and 
partial deluges, but only as the remainder of 
the univerſal one under Noah; the memory of 
which was preſerved under Ogyges in Attica, and 
Deucalion i in Theſſaly, as men of the moſt remote 
N antiquity in each country. The parallel holds 


yet farther between Noab and Deucalion: For 


as the firſt re-peofled the world by his poſterity, 
ſo the family of the latter was of proportionable 


fame and extent in Greece, He had two ſons, 700 


Hellen and Amphityon; the firſt (whom we have ©! 
already had occaſion to mention) left three, 


 Xutbus, olus, and Dorus. olus ſucceeded his 
father, and is to be conſidered as founder of the 
Eolians; Dorus ſeated himſelf in Hiſtiæotis, about 
the mountains Offa and Olympus; his poſterity 


_ afterwards got footing in Peleponneſus, and paſſed 
under "ed wed of the Dorians; and Authus 


will be conſicered with relation to the extent of 
his family in Athens. 


 Cecrops died after a reign of ary 1 years; ot 
his ſon Erefihon dying before him, he was ſuc- 


ceeded by Cranaus, a man of the greateſt ſway, 
and figure at that time in Athens. The country 
which from Cecrops, was called Cecropia, was 


from him called Cranae, and afterwards from 
his daughter Athis, Attica: And the names of 


the 
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4 the four tribes he changed 1 into Cranais, Aitbis, 
Amphie- Meſegæa, and Diacrit, After he had reigned 
Won. nine years, he was expelled the kingdom by 

Amphifyon the other ſon of Dexcalion, who had 
married one of his daughters. But it has been 


N : queſtioned, whether he did not. rather reign 

| | in 2 beſſal, than i in Attica: And one argument 
= por it, is his inſtituting. the Amphifyons, the 
Ho me 7 famous national council, or diet of Greece; which 
by fea was firſt aſſembled in Theſſaly, near the ſtreights 


| Ryons, of T, bermogyle, and from the place, was called 
i  Pylea, and the members, Pylagore. But Aeriſius 
5 1 King of Argos, afterwards either removed this, 
| ot conſtituted a new one at Delphi in Pbocis; 
which lying in the middle of Greece, the dele- 
gates of the twelve cities, which compoſed this 
aſſembly, were more eaſily convened upon any 
emergent occaſion. Their uſual times of meeting 
were every ſpring and autumn, or oftner, if ne- 
eeetſſity required; and their buſineſs was to decide 
the quarrels and differences, that happened be- 
tween any of their cities, or common-wealths, 
Their authority was very great, and their deter- 
minations held ſo inviolable, that thoſe, who re- 
jected them, were proceeded againſt, as the com- 
mon enemies of Greece. This was looked upon 
as a very neceſſary inſtitution among a people 
made up of ſo many different ſtates, and jarring 
intereſts, and the beſt, if not the only expedient, 
to cultivate a good underſtanding among them- 
ſelves, and to proceed with vigour and reſolution 
5 againſt their enemies. In 
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In this King's reign, Dionyſus, or Bacchus, is Account of 


ſaid to have come into Attica. Some have taken 
him for the Agyptian. Oferis ; and others for a 


prince of Arabia Felix, about the mountain Nyſa. 
All that can be affirmed with any colour of cer- 
rainty from the Grecian accounts of him, is, that 
he came with his retinue out of the eaſt, and 


was worſhipped in Greece, as the inventor of 


many uſeful arts, particularly of preſerving bees, 
and dreſſing the vine, His ſtory is made up of 


* 


patches of the ęaſtern tradition; which was pro- 


pably conveyed to Greece by the Phænicians, who 
accompanied Cagmus thither; and for that reaſon 
he paſſed for the grandſon. of Cadmus by his 
daughter Semele. From the analogy he bears with 
Noab, Moſes, and Nimrod, ſome have concluded 
that one, or all of them were ſhadowed out to the 
Crecians under the name and perſon of Bacchus. 
And that moſt of the paſſages which are aſcribed 
to him, are a plain corruption of the eaſtern ſtory 
in general, if not of the ſcripture itſelf, appears 


from one remarkable inſtance of his birch, where 


he is ſaid to have been taken out of Jupiter's thigh; 


which is only an Hebrew phraſe for the ordinary 


way of procreation, 


 Amphittyon after ten years reign was als ex- Eriftho- i 
pelled by Erictbonius; who beſides the fabulous nius. 


account of his birth, is ſaid to have had ſnakes 
feet; which gave occaſion of aſcribing to him 
the invention of chariots to hide them. But this 


is more properly owing to the ic FORE; which 95 Pana- 
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thenæa. 
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was alſo inſtituted by Ericibonius, where the run- 
ning with chariots was one of the performances. 

This was a feſtival in honour of Minerva, and 


was at firſt called Athenza; and when afterwards 
revived, and amplified by Theſeus, who had. 


; N Collected the people of Attica into one city, it 
1% 
4 was called Panathenza, or the ſacrifice of all the 


united Athenians. There were two ſolemnities 


a” 4”, 
r 
* mg * o > o 


| of this name; the great one celebrated once in 
Y five years, and the 1 every year, and were 
i 4 much the ſame with the Roman quinquatria. 
„ Of the f- Here it may not be amiſs to obſerve of the 
| : þ ; == Grecian feſtivals in general, that they were a 
f „ of their religion, being inſtituted 
| chiefly in honour of their gods, and heroes, 
| who had reſcued their country from ſlavery and 


oppreſſion, or died in its defence. And with- 
out doubt this great encouragement of tranſ- 
mitting mens names to poſterity, gave birth 
to the many generous enterpriſes of antiquity 

though they were in time unhappily improved 
into religion and fable, until they paſſed at laſt. 
for downright knight-errantry. As their religion 
was at firſt more pure and ſimple, and leſs pom- 
Pous, ſo their feſtivals were few: But in latter 
ages, and particularly in Athens, where their 
gods were increaſed almoſt to the number of 
men, the number and magnificence of their 
feſtivals roſe in proportion. For as they for- 

merly conſiſted of little more than a ſacrifice, 
they had afterwards games, proceſſions, and a 
| thouſand 
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thouſand ſuperſtitious obſervances in imitation + 


| of the fabulous actions of their Gods, which 


were introduced and practiſed to the vaſt charge 
of the public. But to return to Eridbonius, he 


is ſaid to have brought ſilver firſt | into Attica; 
or at leaſt to have ſtamped it in the nature of 
coin: And after a reign of fifty years, he left 
the kingdom to his ſon Pandion. 


The crown had hitherto been poſſeſſed by 


f craft or violence. This Pandion was the firſt, 


who held it in right of ſucceſſion: And though 
there afterwards happened ſome diſturbances and 


uſurpations in the government, yet from him 


it became properly an hereditary kingdom. In 
his reign 7. riptolemus is ſaid to have taught 


the Athenians to ſow and manure the ground; 
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Pandion 
SE 


which he learnt from Ceres, the ſame with the 


Agyptian Fa 5s, who i is thought at this time to 


have come into Attica; and i in honour of whom 


were inſtituted the Eleuſiria, fo called from 

Ekleuſis a borough-town of Attica. This feſti- 
val was celebrated with the greateſt ſecrecy, and 
ſolemnity of any in Greece. It was called the my- 


fries, by way of eminence, without any other 
note of diſtinction; and it was death to divulge 


deſs, and her worſhip 1 is by ſome placed nder 
Erectbeus the ſucceſſor of Pandion : And the in- 


for thoſe, who fancy him alſo an AÆgyptian. 


and 


ſtitution being wholly Agyptian, ſeems to make 


But he is generally thought a native of Attica, 


the leaſt part of the ceremonies. But the 880. 


Erectheus 
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and chat he ſucceeded his father Pandion after 


a reign of forty years. Sir Jſaac Newton i is of 
opinion, that. Erifthonius before-mentioned, and 
this his ſon Pandion are the ſame with Eretibeus 
and his ſon Pandion, who. ſucceeded him : Ac- 
cording to this opinion, Cecrops the ſecond, Who 
generally paſſes for the ſon and ſucceſſor of 
the ſecond Pandion, muſt 
likewiſe be excluded. However, I have inſerted 
all theſe Kings i in the catalogue, and in the order 
of ſucceſſion, as they are commonly placed, leav- 


Ere&heus, and father c 


ing the reader to determine for himſelf in this, 


as in other caſes of the like nature, which will 
not admit of any certain proof. 
Erectbeus had war with the chaladian of 
Eubæa; and by the aſſiſtance of Xuthus, the fon 5 
of Hellen, who had fled out of 7 beſſaly with a great 
part of his father's treaſure, defeated them. To 
reward which ſervice, Erefheus gave him his 
daughter Creuſe, b y whom he had Jon, who was 
equally uſeful ro him in a ſecond war he had 
with the Eleufinians, who were aſſiſted by Eu- 
mol pus King of Thrace. Ion gained ſo much power 
and credit in the common-wealth, that ſome 
fancy he ſucceeded his grandfather in the king- 
dom: At leaſt he had all the marks of ſovereigaty, 
but the title, changing the name of the country, 
and the four tribes, as ſeveral of the former Kings 
bad done. He had a numerous progeny, which, 
when Attica was over- ſtocked with inhabitants, 
were ſent out as a colony into Peloponneſus; from 
wWhence 
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whencethey wereexpelledl by the Acheans,deſcen- 


ded from Aches the brother of Ion, and returned 
to Athens; and were afterwards led out into the 


Leſſer Alia by the ſons of Codrus, where they 


formed ſeveral diſtinct colonies, but paſſed 
under the common name of the Ioniaus. This is 
the Grecian account of Ion; but it is built upon 
fuch uncertainties, that it ſtill leaves room for the 
opinion above · mentioned, that he might be the 


fame with Javan, the fourth ſon of. Japbet h, who 
is ſaid to have come into Greece after the e 
of Babel, and ſeated himſelf in Attica. 


163 


But to return to \Erefbeus, ſome ſay he fell 
in the battle with the - Elea/inians. It is certain 


he died in the fiftieth year of his reign; and 
being a prince of great juſtice and valour, was 
ranked among the heroes of thoſe early times, 


and had divine honours paid him after his death. 


The people of Athens, who had hitherto paſſed | 
under the name of Cecropide, were from him 
called Erettbidæ. His daughter Oritbya was 
taken away by Boreas a'Thracian ; which rape 
the poets aſcribe to the north- wind, becauſe 
Thraco is ſituate north from Athens. 
pon the death of Erefbeus, there aroſe a 
; cope among his three ſons, Cecrops, Metion, 
and Pandorus, about the ſucceſſion. T hey re- 
ferred the matter to Xuthus, who adjudged it to 


Cecrops, as eldeſt: But the reſt were not ſatiſ- 


fied with this determination; upon which Au. 
thus quitted Athens, and went into Ægialia, 


5 where 


\ 


Cecrops 
II. 
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where he died. This Cecrops led a colony ints 
Eubæa; he is alſo ſaid to have built Rhodes; and 
after a reign of forty years left the kingdom to 


his ſon Pandion. | 
Pandion the ſecond was expelled the TI 


dom by the ſons of Metion his uncle, and fled 
for refuge to Pylas, King of Megara, whoſe 
daughter he had married. There he fucceeded 
his father-in-law, and left four fons, Ægeus, 
Lycus, Pallas, and Niſus; who, after their fa- 
ther's death, recovered his dominions by driv- 
ing the Metionidæ out of Athens. Some ſay 
they reſtored him before he died, and that at 


his death he divided his kingdom among them 


in four equal proportions. But this not being 


generally agreed on, nor which part fell to each 


man's lot, we may look upon it as a diviſion 


Egeus. 


of their own; and that Ægeus, in effect, ſuc- 


ceeded his father Pandion, after a reign of 


twenty-five years, His brothers had their ſnares 
| allotted them for aſſiſting him in his war with 
the Metionidæ; but he had undoubtedly the ſu- 


preme power with the ſovereignty of Athens aſ. 


| ſigned to him as the eldeſt. Yet it was not 
; without ſecret murmurings among the reſt; and 
the rather, becauſe Ægeus was generally thought 


to be only an adopted ſon of Pandion. But 
thoſe who gave him the greateſt umbrage, were 
the Pallantide, the fifty ſons of his brother Pa- 


las: And his want of children, the cauſe for 


which they deſpiſed aun. was that which with. 


| held | 
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held them from bibaking out into open rebel 
lion, in hopes the crown would of courſe de- 


volve upon them after his death. Ægeus, who 


had married two wives, and had iſſue by nei- 
ther, went to Delphi to conſult the oracle about 


: poſterity. The anſwer being ſomewhat ob- 


ſcure, in his return he went to Pittheus the ſon 
of Pelops at Trezene, a man of the preateſt 


knowledge and wiſdom in his time, to have 
it explained. Pittheus entertained him; and 
however he interpreted the oracle, it was with 


his conſent, that Ageus lay with his CT... 


 Mthra, and left her with child of Theſeus, 
Theſeus proved a youth of great expectation; 


and when he was about fixteen years old, 
his mother acquainted him with his original, 


and ſent him to Athens. . The country was ſo 


_ infeſted with thieves and murderers, that it 


was a very dangerous journey; yet he choſe 


Theſens, 


rather to go by land, than ſea, He was ſe- 


cretly fired with the fame of Hercules, to whom 
be was alſo allied by his mother: And as he 
had cleared the ways of a great part of theſe 


robbers, ſo Theſeus would endeavour to ſuppreſs 
the reſt. Accordingly he deſtroyed ſeveral in 


his way; and obſerved a method in imitation 


of Hercules, whom he propoſed as his conſtant 
pattern, to puniſn them after the ſame manner 
they had treated others. At laſt he arrived at 


Athens; where he was entertained as a ſtranger, 


but had like to have been poiſoned by bis fa- 
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ther, through the perſuaſion of Medea, Who 
was fled to him from Corinth: But upon” his“ 
ſnewing Agens the ſword, which be bag left“ 
with his mother as a pledge, he "threw: dow 
the poiſon; embraced him, and owned Him pub. l 


liekly for his ſon and fucceffor. - "Thi ferved' to” 


inflame- the - ſeditious murmurs of the Palla. 
ide, who highly refented it, "that' fit "Fg gs, 


the adopted fort of Pdhdion, and lot relate ted LF 
the family of Erehblis, ad then 7 bel; US, A a 
perfect Rein? anda baſtard too, {hould'ob- 


tai the crown Je their anceſtors. * pon w I 8 
fintling their hopes ütterly defeated, they broke 
out into open acts bf hoſtility; but were Toon 


*-'Tyanquiſhed, and dif ſperſed by the” courage” and 


conduct of Theſeus. Who to keep per! in. 


action, and gain the favour of the people, 
Encountered ſeveral trlonſtrous creatures, which | 2 
| | infeſted "he country; and Corner the Me. 


ing; it alive in n through d L "City, la. 


erer it to Apollo. His next ex ple Git was the : 


killing of the Minothur, a monte kept by 9 


Minos King of Crete. The ſtory is told, that 


Androgeos the ſon of Minos, coming to the feat 


of ' Athenza at Athens, excelled all his anta- 
goniſts in the exerciſes performed, there, and. 


contracted an intimacy with the Piillantide. ” 
Agens fearing leſt he ſhould join with them, to 
deprive him of his kingdom, made away with 


nr! Which 0 incenſed Mina, that he' de- 
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clared Gar . the n. And being at, 
that time aſter of the, Creciau ſeas, gave them 
fo muc h af, that they. were glad at laſt 
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to Opp {A Uk „the adyice of the oracle, and 
ſend hi 1 D. by ay of compoſition, an, annual, tri- 


ii 


| bute, fo for the gage, of even, or vine; years, 55 


4 


ſeyen young, 1 Men, and as many virgins, to be 


devoured d. (AS the fable runs), by, this, . Minotaur : | 


ben to be, killed, or, kept in flavery; by. 
2 nls, .FRRointed;;by , Mines for, that, office. 

At the third time of ſendigg this tribute, 7 be. 
fe — eee to 10 Rays Bagh the. 15 Im 
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| 10 Raa RO p aero where, th the 5 Mir, 


ni aur was kept: Apd having ;flain him, rey 


turned with his fellow. -Captives in triumph to 


Athens, and. got, the. tribute. \remitted.! But in 
bis return, through, an, excels of, Jay, he for- 
got to. hang put; the , white ſail, which ſhould 

have been the token of their ſafery 00 gans, 


who, f ate SHPSSHNG,) them _ the top of Aa, 


% 70 


with he black one,, 4 50 Fare ro: 8 = 

token of their ; unavoidable | deſtruction, he 
knowing nothing, of their. ſucceſs, threw him: 
ſelf headloog.. into the ſea, which probably 
took its name from him, and made way to 
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7. beſeus's ſucceſſion to the crown after forty- eight | 


years reign. | 
From Ceerops the firſt to this time, the 


Athenian government fuffered little alteration. 
But Theſeus, as he had freed his country from 


foreign ſlavery, and inteſtine ſedition, ſo now 
he reſolved to regulate, and new model the ſtate. 


Yet being a wiſe, as well as powerful prince, 


he knew that to attempt any conſiderable change, 
he muſt proceed warily, and ufe all the gentle 


inſinuating methods, eſpecially to a people, who 


had fo ſtrong a ſenſe of their liberty, 
In the firſt place therefore, to remedy the 


| inconvenience of having them difperſed in 
villages, and cantoned up and down the country, 
always quarrelling among themſelves, and never 

affembled to conſult for the publick good, he 
collected all the inhabitants of Attica into one 


city, which together with Czcropia the regal 


feat, he named Athens, His method to effe& 


this, was to go from one tribe to another, to 
appeaſe their differences, and propoſe his de- 


ſign of a common agreement between them. 


The poorer fort, who could be no lofers by 


it, readily cloſed with his advice: To thofe 


of power and intereſt he promiſed a common- 
wealth; wherein reſerving to himfelf only the 
command of their armies, and cuftody of the 


laws, there ſhould be an equal diſtribution of 


all things elſe among them, and the power be 


lodged whally in the people. The reſt fearing 
— — his | 
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his power, which was already grown very for- 


midable, and knowing his courage and reſo- 


lution, choſe rather to be perſuaded, than forced 
into a compliance. 


His next buſineſs, when he had brought them 
over thus far to his propoſal, was to diſſolve 


all the diſtin& courts of juſtice, and corpora- 


tions belonging to the twelve towns, and 
build one common Pyrtaneum, or council- hall 
in the city. And with a deſign to enlarge his 
city, he invited all ſtrangers to came and ſettle 


there, and enjoy equal privileges with the na- 


tives. Yet to prevent confuſion and anarchy, 
upon ſuch promiſcuous multitudes flowing in, 
he firſt divided the people into three diſtinct 


ranks of nobles, huſbandmen, and artifi- 


ceers. The nobility he appointed as the foun- 
tain of magiſtracy; but the choice belonged in 


a great meaſure, if not wholly to the people. 
To this firſt rank he committed the teach- 
ing and interpretation of the laws, and the 
care of religion; the whole city as to all 


other matters being reduced to a fort of an 
equality, the nobles excelling in honour, the 
huſbandmen in Pott, and the artificers in 


number. 
FT beſeus having proceeded this far with ſuc- 


ceſs, in a manner diveſted himſelf, according 


to his promiſe, of the regal power : Which a 
man of ſo much ſpirit and bravery, and who 
kad deſerved ſo well of the ſtate, might as 
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the, vain attempts of ſome 13 the, bogen 


kings, to recoyer the bone, with the e of 
Monarchy. | n 
Having laid * foundation, 1 left it "he 


others to build upon; and, ſpent the reſt of. hls 
life in ſearch gf new,, adventures with Hercules, 


and. the other ? heroes of his time. As Hercules 


had inftituced; the; Ohmpicꝶ games in honour 
of Jupiler, ſo did he the bmian in honour 
of Neplune, whoſe ſon he paſſed for among 


thoſe, who could not otherwiſe account for his 
birth, and the rather, becauſe he was à great 
encourager of trade and navigation. To his 
roving temper, and impatience of eaſe, we 
muſt refer his romantic voyage into the Euxine 


ſea againſt the Amazons, from amongſt whem 
he got his wife Antiope, or, 4 ſome called her, 


Hippoyte. T his gave riſe: to the Amazonian 
1 | war; 
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"wars 0 wherein, thoſe, "watlike. » Women beſieged 
83 Heuss, encamped, and gave the citizens battle 
0 "within the! cir very walls; until at laſt a peace, was 
"conchided by, Antiope s means. But this wan is 
"i differently, related, that ſome have fancied 
There” were two. expeditions. of that kind, and 
"that Antioge, "and | ppolyte wefe two diftindt / 
"Women, Neither muſt we omit bis celebrated | ij 
*friendlhip , which Pirithous the ſon of Ixion, hl 
„begun vpon an hoſtile interview, which,;ftruck = 6 
them both with a ſecre . admiration of each _ ö 
other's perſon, and bravery, . T alt when he i | 


FS :X% 


72 the daughter, of T dara. fone Sparte, 
"Who falling to him by lot, he carried nr o 9 
his em6ther at Ipbidne, to be kept there: until | 
: the were ' mdtriageable.,, Then having: agreed 5 1 
procure anqthler wife for his. friend, they tra- 4 
velleèd into ! Epirus, 0 ſteal the daughter of | do- 


+4 


Hes, King of the Mole, whom the fable calls 
Pluto: Butcthe being informed of their. deſign, 
Killed Pirirbous, and impriſaned. T heſeus, until, at 
the requeſt of Hercules, he was ſet at liberty. 
Bit whilſt he was engaged in thoſe foreign ad- 
ventures, Meneſtheus the fon of Peas, and great 
grandſon' of Erefbeys, took occaſion, from his 
abſence, * to ingratiate himſelf with the leading 
men of Athens, and infinuated, that his. late 
change in the ſtate was only, a project to en- 
ave 1 them under a pretence « of liberty. And to g 
favour his deſign, it happened that Caſtor and N 
L4 2 Pollux, L 
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Pollux, the ſons of T yndareus, came at this time 
againſt Athens, in ſearch of their ſiſter Helena : 
who not finding her there, went to Apbidnæ, 


took the town, and recovered their ſiſter. Then 
by NMeneſtbeus's means the brothers were ho- 


nourably received into Athens ; And when The- 
ſeus returned, he found the people's minds gene- 
rally alienated, even to a contempt of his per- 
ſon and authority. Upon which he ſent his 
children privately into Eubæa, and having ſo- 
- lemnly curſed the people of Athens, baniſhed 
- himſelf into the iſland Syrus; where the com- 

mon report is, that Lycomedes the King, either 
jealous of his fame, or to gratify Meneſtbous, 
led him up to the top of a rock, as though 
to ſhew him the country, and threw him down 


Tbeſeus, headlong. Thus died Theſeus, when he had 


gat he 


Meneſ. 
8 


reigned thirty years. He was by far the great- 


eſt King of Athens: And though he was ſo 


ungratefully abandoned by his ſubjects, yet ſuc- 
ceeding ages paid a juſt reverence to his re- - 
licks ; and his tomb was placed as a refuge for 
flaves, 1 in memory, that whilſt he lived, his whole 
care and ſtudy was to redreſs g grievances, | and 
relieve the diſtreſſed, 
 Meneſtheus by this means got poſſeſſion of 
the crown, He went with his quota of fifty 
ſhips to the Trojan war, where he grew fa- 
mous for his ſkill | in military affairs, being 


* 


mentioned as the firſt, who marſhalled an army 


in the order of rank and file, In his re: 
— turn 
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turn from Troy he died in the iſle of Melos, in 
the twenty-third year of his reign : And was 
ſucceeded. by Demophon the ſon of Theſeus, who 
with his brother Acamas went to the ſiege of 
Troy. In his return he was driven upon the 
coaſts of Thrace,' where Phyllis the queen fell 


in love with him; to whom he promiſed mar- 
riage, after he had been to ſettle his affairs at 


Athens : But not coming at the time appointed 


ſhe hanged herſelf. The court of judicature, 


called In Palladio, was inſtituted in his reign, 


and upon his account. The ſtory runs, that 
ſome of the Argives under the conduct of Dio- 
medes, being driven by night upon the coaſts 
of Attica, and ſuppoſing it an enemy's coun- 
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rhon. 


try, went out to ſpoil and plünder it. The 


Athenians took the alarm, and being united 
under the conduct of Demophon, repulſed the 


invaders with great loſs. But upon the 


approach of day, Acamas finding among the 


dead bodies, the Palladium, or ſtatue of Mi- 


nerva, which was brought from Troy, diſcovered 


the miſtake in having killed their friends and 


allies. Whereupon they referred. the quarrel . 


to fifty Athenians, and as many Argives, whom 


they called Epbetæ. And this ſeems to be the 
original of the Epbetæ, a court re- inſtituted 


N by Draco, in oppoſition to the Areopages ; . 
though their buſineſs at firſt was only to inquire 
into involuntary murders. Demopbon after thirty- 


three years reign, left the kingdom to his 


ſon 


The ori- 
ginal of che 
Ephetæ. 
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Oxyntes. ones. Hund dhe, ufter (twelve mbre, to 
Aphidas. his Wed: Apbidas ito reigned (but? ef- yehr, 


being murderedibysHis bastard brother! 0 
Hes: 'whorthereupon” ulutpod- the'kinkdom;'atid 
Was the: laſt! iof ther Arcs bid, who irłigned in 
beer: There wd atrtüm ti me & dipl be. 


tweed / the i henih d. Beotinys, abt Yheir 


eonfibs, iandi iti was propoſed by tlie latter, 


that their two Kings 2ftiould decide it. - Yar 


.Thymeztes derliningꝰ the Ichallenye; Mrlumbuda 
Meſſemias accepted it. Juſt as they were going 


toſ engage, (MNlantblis, bried out, bis ig nböt 


actin ding 1d war ugrunhmt, Naßthus, 70 "Wine 


Melan- 
thus. 


; Codrus, 
the laſt 
5 King. 


5 * 4" :* 


proviileu tviub & ſechnid} aghinſt ne u fhple nun. 
Abr which Aun¹—, the Beman King ToOking 
back toi ſeeiwhoifollowed;hittl, Nrlunt bus rah 


him throvgti wich his: dence“ By: This krkba- 


gem heli got the victory, ant with it the Eng- 
dom of Atbeis, Thymarts either” yielding R 
voluntarily, or being depoſed for bis COWAT» 


dice, after he had reignett eight years,” elan. 


Ihus teigned thirty-ſeven ; 26d left che crown 


to his ſort Carus, "who enjoyed ir rwenty:one; 


and then generouſly ſacrificed; himſelf for the 


good of his country: For the Heraclidæ hay 


ing made an irruption into Attica, the — 
was confulted about*it>and-ithe''anfiver was, 


Tube be invaders ſhould conquer, upon condition 


they did not kill: the Athenian King. Which Co- 


drus having notice of, diſguiſed himſelf in the 


habit of a peaſant, and Picking 4 quarrel with 


ſome 
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them to demand the body of their King: Which 


turned home. 


Thus fell er | 851 a pic the title 
of Ki ing, which had. continued, without any 


| inter tion, , four hundred and. eighty- ſeven 
years from Cecrops to Codrus. The : Athenians, 
out of reverence. tg. his memory, would ſuffer 
no "wore : ro. goverp by that, gawe!:. This at leaſt 


was. their, PrEtence, which they. ſeldom wanted 
000 occaſions fo enlarge their power, until 
at bs ey, got itiiptrely.nto. theit own hands: 
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ſome of the enemy, provoked them to kill 
him. Whereupon the Athenians ſent an herald to 


meſſage ſtruck ſugh a damp into them, that 
they immediately broke up Ry de and va! — 


2935. 


The ti t of King Was changed into that of 


perpetual . Archon, or prince during life; and the 
ſucceſſion preſerved: from father to ſon. Which 
was. ſo gradual a. fall, that moſt writers have 


ranked theſe Archengamong their Kings; though 


The perpe- N 
tual Ar- 
chons. 


Lthink not ſo properly, becauſe their power was 


more precarious, they being obliged to give the 


people an account of their e. when- 
ever they ſhould demand it. , 


The firſt of theſe perpetua! Leibes was Me- 
don the eldeſt: ſon: of Codrus. His brother Vi- 


leus deſpiſed him becauſe he was lame, and from 
thence took occaſion to diſpute the govern- 


ment with him. The people would have made 
this a pretence of putting them both by; and 


declared they would have no King but Jupiler: 


| : — 80 N 
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So that during the time of this conteſt, there 
was a ſort of 7. heocracy in Athens. But at laſt 
the oracle giving it againſt Nilexs, he, with 


the reft of his brothers, led out the colonies 
before-mentioned into Aa, and there founded 
the twelve famous cities of the Jonians, which 


were Epbeſus, Miletus, Priene, Colophon, Myus, 


Teds, Lebedos, Clazomene, Erythre, Phocea, with 
| Chios, and Samos, belonging to the two iſlands 0 
of theſe names. 


Medon governed twenty years, and after him 


| ſucceeded twelve more of a regular deſcent 
from him, and therefore ſir-named Medontidæ. 
Their names were Acaſtus, who governed thirty. 


ſi years, Arcbippas nineteen, H her/ippus forty-one, 


Pborbas thirty, Megacles twenty-eigh t. Diognetus 


_ twenty-five, Pherecles nineteen, Ariphron twenty, 


 Theſpieus twenty-ſeven, Agamęſtor ſeventeen, 
 #ſ/chylus twenty-three, and Alcmeon two years. 
There is ſcarce a memorable action mentioned 


of any one of them; but by them the govern- 


ment was carried on with eaſe, and without 
alteration, for the ſpace of above three hun- 


dred years. 
This unactive period of time gives us an 


opportunity of inquiring into the ſtate of ſci- 
ence, and literature, which began now to diſ- 


The fi 
age of poe- 
=» 


play themſelves in fthe more civilized parts of 


Greece. Poetry is in the firſt place to be conſi- 


dered, as it was the moſt ancient way of writ- 


ing, and the chief vehicle, by which many 
_ other 
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other parts of knowledge were conveyed to 
mankind. As for Linus, Orpbeus, Muſæus, and 


the other founders of the Fabulous Theology, their 
names have been delivered down to us with _ 


ſome general marks of eſteem and reverence: 
But their hiſtory is too ſuſpicious and confuſed, 
do admit of a ſerious relation, ſince we cannot 


fix their age, or country, and ſince the few 


remains we have of them, have been aſcribed | 


to others of a much later date. Upon the 


whole, there are few ſo hardy to deny, that 


there was any ſuch thing as poetry in Greece, = 


before Homer; but we have no ſufficient autho- 


rity to begin our account of it, but from 
him. And even here the criticks have been 


Homer, 


more induſtrious in ſettling the time, and 
country of this great man, than in examining 


his writings; and though they cannot decide the 
controverſy, their attempts have not been alto- 
gether fruitleſs, inaſmuch as they ſerve ſuffici- 


ently to advance the credit of his works, 


which were the only grounds of their enquiry. 
Of all the places which have contended for 
bim, Smyrna carries the faireſt title: And he 


ſeems to have flouriſned between two and three 


hundred years after the deſtruction of Troy. 


As for thoſe, who place him below the begin- 3s 


ning of the Olympiads, it is not eaſily to be pre- 
\ ſumed, that he, who took all imaginable care 


to embelliſh his poems with deſcriptions, 
ſhould omit fo ornamental a part as the Olym- 


pick 


6 


e Grecian Frftory. Bode . e 
pick Camel, if he had been alive at the gtle pls 


tion of them. T0 confider' Him in his perkc on 
and fortune, he! E repreſented: as a blin d id. 


gent Bald, ſtrollin ig u up and flown the con. 
try like a "Batlad fut r. But rhe ithage of his 


mind gives ud a woble proper of Him: 18 18 


there vr View Him in His füll prop ortion, with, 
all the ddvatitiges bf art and nature; and re- 
vefence hit as be Priſte, and "father © of the 


_ Gretiatt ports, Some Have lg far refined upon 
his writings, as to bretehd to draw from: Ao 


OO It's 


the original not only of At kinds of poetry 


== - 
{ 46 + 45" 4. + 


but alſo of all arts" 4 nd thts and Rnd 
ions, 


and government. "Bit We may e eafily an 0 him 


to have been the molt DOTS renius of | 4 


time; without making him the founder” £5 
' ſtates, and Kingd Sins; Aba 0 Aüthof bf a 


civility: And it is WAH ſecufe 4 1 


to all "ages, that the” Aerts and Toftinels 
of his thoughts, the ſtiehgttt and beauty of 


ry? Vil 119 


his images, the dreſs of his fictions, the Har- 


N * ** i 's 
mony of his hambers, he U tneſs F his << ha-, 


19412 ti? 
racters, and the artificiaf coftexture 0 the 


W 2 N 4 


whole, have darried ce E Pick x poem in its in- 


Heſiod. 


fancy, if not at its birth, to an Amoſt ipiquiable 
perfection. e wa, 
od? 01,7 « 


Hefiod,” Who was Shia of Cuma in Eo: 


lia, but removed young to Aera a little vil- | 


lage of Bastia, is generally reckoned the next. 


poet to Homer, as well in the value of his 


works, as in the period of his age. Some make 


him 


aq, may. be. ſuppaſjtitigus.:;.and, Haſelo might 
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bim, the eller, of, the, dg 5, others affirm they 
were contemporary, And . Heſigd carried the ks 10 : 
prize from, him, | in a poetical contention, j,Lp-, = : 1 
* Meſs Lugan | dane 4 a, Pleafznt remark, .; 

bay Hamer, 464 Much, the betten an a huts get 

HT ng e vicar. 1 8 haps the; epigram 

upon which ee eee 1 


: fquizſh ſome gag afffif che, Other. 1iBub (46 1 
is Efrzainly, a great gf zagtsgg to him to be. 
placed, 40 Hear, Lyme, > AJM; they / were de- 
bgned for, rivals 3 whereas, gheogrin of:Hiofud!. 
is of, a quits differen, itamps „He, contened 
bigſelf, with. a fs, 1Vithantaſping : 
70 Fes 5 hats to hecddlight> 
| fein eren n and; rather:to pegel proper- 
ly,.thay, boely,... As he ffggted nothing mere 
age cale and retifgeengl of ag cougtry life, i 
by 17 RY him, yponntoely fubjeRs, as re- 
quired. the, lame cely, plaiqneſs, and gravity, 4.4 
And, his ſucceſs. in this, kind of writing is 
ſofficient to uttify, his pretenſions. to a ſecond 
pl ace, in Poetry. Maximus of Tyre tells a. tory on 1 
of him, LAY Argue, im, 2 have been wi" 3 5 1 
jealous of his fame, or; elſe, a great humouriſt. 
For obſerying a potter, ag he was at work, 
ſinging. ſome of his. .Yeries with an ill accent 1 
and cadence, he throws, himſelf down. upon, bis NN 
pots, and breaks them; at qyhich the poor fellow .; 7 


cries out, Why do You, pat] 2 work 7. Betauſe, . 8 
lays Heſiod, you po r 2482 
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Ai ae To this growth of poetry, we may add an- 


other effect of the general tranquillity Greece 


enjoyed at this time, which was the celebration 


of the Olympick Games, ſo called from Olympia, 
a city, near which they were performed in the 


plains of Elis. Some aſcribe the firſt inſtitu- 
tion of them to Hercules one of the Idæi Datty- 


Ii; and others to Piſus, of whom we have no- 
thing left but the name. But Pelops being 


more famous in hiſtory, is rather thought to 
have inſtituted them in honour of Jupiter: 
And after him Atreus, Hercules the ſon of Alc- 


mena, Oxylus, and others renewed them. But 


as yet they were of no ſettled date, being CE- 


lebrated only upon ſome extraordinary occa- 


fions, and without any remarkable pomp and 


ſolemnity. The firſt, from whom they became 
famous, was Ipbitus King of Elis, of the poſte- 
rity of Hercules, who reſtored them by the ad- 
vice of the oracle. They were repeated every 


fifth year; and hence the revolution of four 


complete years, which was the interval between 


each ſolemnity, was called an Olympiad. But 
even after Ipbitus, they ſeem not to have been 
continued regularly at firſt, becauſe that which 


u. in 


Olympiad 
A. M. 
3228. 


generally paſſes for the firſt Ohmpiad, in which 


Coræbus of Elis won the prize, was properly 
the twenty- eighth. However, it is from hence 
the Vulgar Era of the Olympiads takes date; 
and falls in with the ſecond year of Æſebylus, 
the twelfth perpetual Archon of Athens, four 

hundred 
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hundred and eight years after the deſtruction 
of Troy, and in the 3228th year of the world. 


This Epocha is placed by Varro, as the bounda- 
ry berween the Fabulous, and Hitorical times, 
and is ſo much celebrated for its certainty, that 
the number of Olympiads has been reckoned 


among the Chronological Charafers, They were 


the annals, by which the Grecians computed 
not only their own, but alſo the hiſtories of 


other nations. Arid it will row be proper to 


make the ſame uſe of them, in the further pro- 
ſecution of their ſtory, The Grecians them- 
ſelves were not preſently acquainted with this 
wav of computation ; and as the uſe of the 
Ohmpiads in Chronology was only accidental, we 
muſt inquire into the more immediate deſign 
of theſe ſolemnities. As to the original of 


theſe, and the other principal games of Greece, 


they wete inſtituted in honour of the gods and 


heroes; they were therefore termed Sacred, and 


are to be conſidered as a part of religion. But 
beſides the ſpirit of religion, and the curioſity 
for publick ſhews, there were other politicæ 
motives, which engaged the exercile of them. 
It was thought convenient to re- aſſemble from 
time to time, and by theſe common ſolemni- 
ties, to re-unite, if poſſible, ſo many different 


ſtates, independent of each other, and leſs ſe- 


parated by the diſtance of their habitations, than 
the diverſity of their intereſts: So that one 
main end of theſe meetings, was to debate, and 


Vol. - M ſettle 
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ſettle every thing relating to the public peace, 


and reputation. As to the ſports themſelves, 


they were agreeable to the lively Genius of the 
people, who thought with good reaſon, they 

could not in times of peace addict themſelves 
to exerciſes more honourable, or uſeful. For 


beſides that by this means they made their 


limbs ſtrong, active, and ſupple, they alſo ac- 
cuſtomed their thoughts to the deſire of con- 


queſt. It was a kind of School, or Military 


Apprenticeſhip, in which their courage found a 
conſtant employment: And the Wag Why 
the victory in theſe games was attended with 
ſuch extraordinary applauſe, was, that their 
minds might be quickened with great and no- 
ble proſpects, when, in this image of war, they 


arrived to a pitch of glory approaching, in 


ſome reſpects, to that of the moſt famous eon- 


queror. They thought this ſort of triumph 


one of the greateſt parts of happineſs, of which 
human nature was capable: Upon which oc- 


caſion, when Diagoras had ſeen his ſons crowned 
in the Olympick games, one of his friends made 
him this compliment, Now, Diagoras, you may 
die ſatisfied; for you cannot be a god. Not to 
deſcribe all the exerciſes performed there, we 


may form a general notion of them from the 
remembrance of our own Fuſts and Tourna- 


ments, which held a middle place between a 

diverſion, and a combat: But the Olympick 

games were attended with a much greater pomp 
and 
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and variety; and not only all Greece, but 


other neighbouring nations were in a manner 
drained, to furniſh out the appearance. When 
they were thus thoroughly eſtabliſhed, they were 
continued without intermiſſion; fo long as Greece 
enjoyed any degree of liberty; and even aftet 


that was loſt, ſome bring them down to the 
three hundred and twelfth year of Chriſt, under 


the reign of Conſtantine the Great, and Cedrenus 


carries them about eighty years lower, making 


the 293d the laſt Olympiad, 

But to return to Athens, upon Alcmaor's 
death the people took another occalion to 
change the government. They had already 


made ſuch confiderable abatements both in 
title and power, that they were a f vfficieat 
awe upon their pririce's conduct: But the 
name of Perpetual now began to found harſh; 


and therefore they confined their Archons to 
the ſpace of ten years. The firſt of this De- 
cennial creation, was Charops, brother of Alc- 
mon, and ſon of Aſchylus. The next were 
Aifimedes, Clidicus, Hippomenes, Leocrates, Ap- 
| ſander, and Eryxias; of whom there is nothing 


particular, but that Hippomenes was depoſed for 

his cruelty to his daughter, who being de floured, 
he ſhut her up with an horſe, that for want of 
meat devoured her alive. Eryxias, who was 


the laſt of the race of Codrus, either dying, 
or depoſed before his time was expired, ſome 
have ſubſtituted TI tro complete his term of 


r ten 
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ten years. But this not being generally agreed 


on, and it ſeeming not improbable, that this 


Tlefias has been miſtaken for Lyſias, mentioned 
as the third Annual Archon, we may conclude 
this {fort of goverament with Eryxias, after it 
continued about ſixty-five years. 
Thus way was made for that more thorough 


change, whereby the power and ſucceſſion was 


given up to the people; who agreed, inſtead. of 
one ſingle man, to chuſe nine; their authority 


was to laſt but one year; and if, at the end of 


it, they gave a good account of their adminiſ— | 
tration, they paſſed into the ſenate of Areopa- 
gus for the reſt of their life. The firſt of the 


nine was Archon properly fo called, with an ad- 


ditional title of Eponymus, as giving denomi- 
nation to his year, wherein all affairs of mo- 
ment were tranſacted in his name. He had 
the care of a great part of their ſuperſtition, 
and kept a fort of ecclefraſtical Court, wherein 
all cauſes were determined betwixt men and 


their wives, parents and children, kindred and 
\ neighbours; as alſo concerning wills, lega- 


cies, dowries, and inheritances. He had parti- 


_ cularly the care of ophans, to manage their 


eſtates, and aſſign them guardians z and took 


the firſt cognizance of ſeveral publick actions. 


The ſecond Archon had the name of King : 
He managed another part of their ſuperſti- 
tion; his office being to aſſiſt in the celebration 
of ſeveral feſtivals, to decide all diſputes be- 

8 tween. 


Fu 
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tween the prieſts and ſacred families, and pu- 
niſh all impiety and prophanation of the holy 
myſteries in general. Beſides which, he de- 


termined ſeveral cauſes both civil and criminal, 


or ſometimes referred them to other courts. 
The third was called Polemarchus; who, beſides 
the charge of ſome religious cuſtoms, had that 


of war committed to him, from whence he 
had his name. He had a great command in 
the armies abroad, and at home exerciſed the 
ſame juriſdiction over ſtrangers, that the Ar- 


chon did over the citizens. The other fix had 


the common name of Teſmotbetæ. They were 


in the nature of a Court of appeal, upon com- 
plaints of falſe accuſation, calumniating, or 


bribery : And before them were brought all 
cauſes between the citizens and ſtrangers, and 


controverſies about trade and merchandize. 
They had properly the cuſtody of the laws, 


and were placed as a barrier between the other 
magiſtrates, and the people; having power to 
oppole the enacting of any laws, which were 


apparently againſt the intereſts of the common- 


wealth. Thele were their diſtinct offices; and 


as to what equally concerned them 1n general, 
they had all the power of puniſhing malefactors 


with death: They had a joint commiſſion 


for conſtituting ſome ſort of magiſtrates and 


depoſing others, when, upon an inquiry into 
their behaviour, and by the ſuffrages of the 


people, they were declared unworthy of their 
M 3  ofiice. 
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office. All together they had authority to 
_ aſſemble the people, as the Kings, and other 
| Archous had done upon any emergent occaſion, 
And as a recompence for their ſervices, they 
were free from all taxes exacted of other citi- 
zens for the building of men of war; which 
was an immunity never granted to any beſides 
Creon the themſelves. The firſt of theſe annual Archong 
(wag was Creon, who entered upon his charge in 
the ſecond year of the twenty-third Olympiad. 
From him they were continued regularly: So 
that whatever interruptions the ſtate ſuffered 
through faction and uſurpation; yet this was 
the conſtant ſettled form of government, ſo 
long as Aibens had the leaſt remains of life and 

liberty. 

But this liberty, of which 7 heſeus laid the 
foundation, wanted ſeveral improvements, be- 
fore it could receive its finiſhing ſtroke. The 
people had gained ſomething by every altera- 

tion: And the power of the magiſtrates thus 
limited, was too weak to bridle ſuch captious 
unſettled tempers, eſpecially without the help 
of laws, both to guide and protect them in 
the execution of their offices. For it does 
not appear, that Greece had yet any written 
Jaws, but was governed alrogether by the ſen- 

| tence of the magiſtrate, This occaſioned daily 
_ diſputes and quarrels ; fo that they could come 
to no agreement either as to the religious, or 
civil adminiſtration, every trifle affording 
% a matte 7 
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matter to alarm the ignorant, and incenſe 
the factious. Of which we have an inſtance 
in the attempt of Cylon, who had won the 
prize in the courſe at the celebration of the 
thirty-fifth Olympiad, and bore a conſiderable 
ſway in the city. He took advantage from 


theſe diſturbances to affect the ſovereignty, 


and, in order to it, had ſeized the caſtle, 
where he ſtood a ſiege until he was almoſt 
ſtarved, and then with his brother made his 
eſcape. His companions in the mean while 


fled for refuge to the image of Minerva; but 


the magiſtrates having inticed them with hopes 


of pardon, to quit their ſanctuary, put moſt of 


them to death. This was afterwards reckoned 


ſo heinous an affront to religion, that the city 
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The at- 


tempt of 
Cylon, 


was looked upon as polluted, and obnoxious | 


to the wrath of the goddeſs, until the authors 
were baniſhed : And even after that, the me- 


mory of this murder was ſeveral times re- 


vived, and made uſe of to keep up a faction 
in the city. This ſtory is generally placed 
about the forty- fifth Olympiad: But that time 


may relate more properly to the expiation of 
the murder, than to the attempt of Cylon, 


which ſeems to have happened a conſiderable 
ile ſooner. 

Thus Athens continued ſeveral years at a 
ſtand, until at laſt her calamities made her wiſe. 


She found by degrees, that true liberty conſiſts | 


in the due. exerciſe of juſtice and reaſon, and 
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that an intire ſubjection to them was not. to 


be eſtabliſhed, but by the authority of a le- 


giſlator. To this purpoſe ſhe pitched upon 
Draco, who was Archon in the thirty-ninth Olym- 
piad; a man of wiſdom and virtue, but rigid 


even beyond a ſenſe of hymanity. Of this 


2380. ſevere ſtamp were his laws, of which he pub- 


liſhed many, leaving the execution of them 


chiefly to the court of the Ephetæ, which he 
new modelled for that purpoſe. He puniſhed 


almoſt every trivial offence with death, making 


no diſtinction between the ſtealing of a cab- 


bage, or an apple, and ſacrilege, or murder: 


Whereof it was ſaid of, his laws, That they 
were writ not with ink, but with blood: And he 


himſelf being aſked, 7/by be made death the 
puniſhment of moſt offences 2 replied, Small crimes 


deſerve that, and I have no higher for the greateſt. 
This rigid notion of his ſeems to have been 
the original of the doctrine of the Stoicks, 

which prevailed ſo much in after-ages. But 
theſe laws met w:th the fate of all violent 
things; for their ſeverity ſoon brought them 
into difuſe, Yet this (till gave the poor no 
relief againſt the oppreſſion and uſury of the 


rich, with which they were almoſt exhauſted. 


So that the commons hated the nobility, the 
nobility feared the commons; 


 deſolation ſeemed to attend the ſtate, 


and nothing but 


& 
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At this time happened ſome commotions 
between Athens, and Mitylene of Leſbos, about 
Siglum a town of Troas, to which both ſides 


laid equal claim. The Athenians under the 


conduct of Phrynon, and the Leſbians under 
Pittacus maintained the conteſt for ſome time 
with various ſucceſs; until the two generals 
having agreed to decide it in their own perſons, 
Pittacus entangled his adverſary in a net, 
which he had hid under his ſhield, and killed 
him: Which ſtratagem ſeems to have been the 


foundation of the Retiarii among the Romans. 


The Athenians afterwards renewed their pre- 
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tenſions under the conduct of Piſiſtratus, who 


took Sigeum, and placed his natural fon He— 
geſiſtratus oyer it. But he being moleſted in 


his government, the buſineſs was referred to 


Periander of Corinth; and adjuſted by his deter- 


mination, that both ſides ſhould keep what 


they were then actually poſſeſſed of. This latter 


war ſeems to have been confounded with the 


former, becauſe Herodotus ſpeaks of the war 
in general, as of one ſingle action under the 


conduct of Alcæus the Lyrick poet, without 


mention either of Phrynon, or Pittacus. As for 


Pittacus. 


Pitlacus, he generally paſſes for a tyrant of 
Mitylene; but his conduct has ſufficiently vin- 
dicated that part of his character. For he 


rock the government rather in oppoſition 


to others than out of any private ambition; 


and held it no longer, than the neceſſities 


of 
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of the ſtate required. He made ſeveral good 


laws; and gave fo many other proofs of his 


moderation and prudence, that he is ranked 
among the ever wiſe men. His chief adverſary 
was Alcæus, who bore a great ſway in the affairs 


of Mitylene, and valued himſelf more upon 


the character of a ſoldier, and patriot, than 
that of a poet; though his pretenſions to either 
are not ſo well grounded. For in the action 
between the Athenians and Mitylenians he ran 
away, and left his ſhield to the enemy: And 
Strabo aſſures us, that, nothwithſtanding his cry 
_ againſt tyranny, he lay himſelf under a ſuſpi- 
cion of the ſame deſigns, which he oppoſed in 
others. His writings were all in the Lyrick 
ſtrain; his ſtile cloſe, and correct, and withal 


pompous z and though he ſometimes deſcends 


to ſports and love, yet he always ſhews himſelf 


capable of greater ſubjects. Horace (with whom 


he is uſually compared, ) aſcribes to him.the 


invention of the Barbiton; though ſome attribute 
the ſame honour to Terpander, and others to 


Anacreon, He has alſo been complimented with 


the golden lyre, in relation to thoſe pieces, 


which he writ againſt tyranny. Since we have 
mentioned him, we muſt not omit his great 
contemporary Sappho, who was alſo a native 
of Mitylene, and flouriſhed about the forty- 
fourth Olympiad, Though ſhe was by no means 
a beauty, yet Alcæus was a great admirer of her: 
But ſhe was fo far from receiving his addreſſes, 


that 
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that one day when he told her, He had ſome- 
thing to ſay to her, but that he was aſhamed to 
bring it out, ſhe gave him an handſome repulſe, 


telling him, That if it were fit for her to hear, 


he would not have kept it in ſo long. Her cruelty 
to him is the more remarkable, becauſe ſhe 
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| was ſo exceſſively amorous, that her character 


' ſuffers very much from the charge of her un- 


natural intrigues with ſome of her own ſex. 


Her famous galant was Phaon; whoſe unkind- 
neſs in abandoning her, as it gave occaſion to 


ſome of her fineſt pieces, ſo it afterwards was 


the cauſe of her death. She had wit enough 
to ſupply a great many other defects: And 


it is eaſy to judge, from the few -remains we 


have of her, with what unaffected force, and n 


ſweetneſs ſhe touched the paſſions, and how 
deſervedly ſhe has gained the title of the tentb 


muſe. Near this time flouriſhed Archilochus, 
born in the iſland Paros about the twenty-ninth 


Ohmpiad. He generally paſſes for the author 


Archilo- 
chus. 


of the Iambict verſe: But this kind of poetry 


was of a more ancient date; and Homer him- 
ſelf is mentioned as author of a piece in that 


ſtrain, called Margites. So that Archilochus's 


title to this invention ſeems to be grounded 


chiefly upon the remarkable virulency, and ſuc- 
ceſs. of his invectives againſt Lycambes, who 


having promiſed him his daughter, and, after 


the match was agreed on, refuſed to give her, 


yr Poet handled him ſo e that he and 


his 
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his davghter both hanged themſelves. His way 


of writing was ſtrong and nervous, yet ſhort, 


and glittering, and, enlivened with abundance 
of wit; but it had ſuch a tincture of gall and 
malice, that he profeſſes, He could ſpare neither - 


Friend, nor foe. But of thoſe who conſpired at 
this time to advance the Lyrick muſe, none have 
been mentioned with more honour than 87% 

chorus. He was born in the thirty- ſeventh Ohm. 


piad, at Himera a city of Sicily; and received his 


name from the memory of his being the firſt 
who taught the chorus to dance to the hye. 


We have no particular catalogue of his writ- 
ings: But the diſtinguiſhing character of them 


is a majeſtick gravity; by which he ſuſtained 


with his hre all the weight and grandeur of an 


epick poem; inſomuch that ſome have put him 


in competition with Homer. But withal it is 
owned he was not ſo great a maſter of his ge- 
nius, as he; and it was chiefly upon account 


of the looſeneſs and luxuriancy of his ſtile, 


8 . he would nbt bear the compariſon, He 


was alſo a man of the firſt rank for wiſdom 


and authority among his fellow- citizens, and 


ſeems to have had a great hand in the tranſ- 
act ons between that ſtate, and the tyrant Pha- 


laris. As he had all along vigorouſly oppoſed 


him, ſo when he had cargied his deſign, Stef. 


chorus was the principal man in encouraging a 
revolt, Soon after which the tyrant. ſeized 


him, and kept him, until he could invent a 
death 
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death anſwerable to his crime. This gave him 
an opportunity of acquainting himſelf with 
his perſon and excellencies, which turned;his 


fury into the greateſt love and eſteem: And 
he was ever after ſo far from entertaining any 
ſuſpicion of him himſelf, that he was remark- 

ably zealous of vindicating him to others. He 


died about the eightieth year of his age, at 
Catana; whole inhabitants were fo ſenſible of 
the honour his relicks did "their city, that 
they reſolved to keep them in defiance of the 


* 8 1 7 2 0 * 3 | 
Himerians, who were no leſs obſtinately bent 


upon the recovery of them, though at the ex- 
pence of a war. The conteſt ſeems to have 
been adjuſted by Phalaris, who told his ſubjects, 


that where-ever the. poet was buried, yet upon 
account of | his birth, and life, he would ſtill 
be reckoned an Himerian. It is true this ac- | 


count of him depends upon the ſingle autho- 
rity of Phalaris himſelf; and though the. epiſtles, 
which paſs under his name, ſhould not be ge- 


nuine, they ſerve however to. confirm the 


eſteem, and character this poet bore with an- 
tiquizy... RO 

We left the Athenians under a diſmal proſpect 
of relapſing into their firſt diſorders; which 


made them have recourſe to freſh precautions. 
For the remedy preſcribed by Draco, was itſelf 


in the nature of a diſeaſe : Inſomuch that they 
Who had the execution of his laws, found it ne- 
ceſſary to flacken the reins, though it was nat 


ſafe 
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ſafe to quit them. In order therefore to find 


out ſuch mediums, as were able to recompence 
the law for whatever they took from it, they 


caſt their eyes on Solon, beicde not biaſſed by 


any party, and whoſe great wiſdom and integrity, 


Recovers 


Salamis. 


together with his extraordinary meekneſs, had 


gained him an univerſal love and eſteem. But 
that which firſt brought him into repute, was 
the recovery of the iſland Salamis his native 


country, lately revolted from the Athenians to 
the Megareans; which had ſeveral times been 


attempted, but with ſuch ill ſucceſs, that it was 


made death to ſtir any more in it, Solon, under 


a pretence of madneſs, took the liberty of 
| making another motion; and acted his part ſo 
well, that by the oddneſs of his geſture, as well 
as the warmth and ſtrength of his reaſoning, he 
brought the people to conſent to another expe- 


dition: And under his conduct they ſurprized 


young men in womens clothes. Solon, upon the 
ſucceſs of this and other enterprizes, was choſen 


Archon in the third year of the forty- ſixth Ohm. 


Reforms 
_ the late. 
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Js 


them ſuch a new ſet of laws, as ſhould appear 


piad; and, beſides the power of his office, was 
authorized by a general voice to regulate their 
magiſtrates, aſſemblies, courts and ſenates; to 
appoint their number, times of meeting, and 


what eſtates ſhould capacitate them for ſuch _ 


and ſuch offices; in ſhort, to diſſolve or con- 
tinue any of the preſent conſtitutions, and give 


0 


0 
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to him moſt proper for the better modelling of 
the ſtate. 


There was ſo much pride, avarice, and fac- 


tion at this time in the city, that Solon ſeemed 
unwilling to undertake fo difficult a taſk. They 
were chiefly divided into three parties; one of 
which inclined to an Oligarchy, another to a 
Democracy, and a third, to balance the other 


two, was for a mixt Government between both. 
But the common people now ripe for ſedition, 
claimed an equal diviſion of the public lands 
in the hands of the rich; 


themſelves a. head 10 40 it by force, when 


Solon appeared with full power to redreſs their 
grievances, and quell theſe commotions. To 
ſtrengthen his authority, the chief men offered 
him the granny; and his friends told him, 
He might eafily,, by bis conduct and moderation, 
change ſo odious a name into that of a King- 
dom, In anſwer to them, A tyranny, ſays he, 
us a very fair ſpot, but it has mo way 10 go 
out at: And therefore he abſolutely refuſed ir, 
as not ſo conſiſtent with his ſcheme of refor- 


| mation. 


The firſt ſtep he made, was in favour of the 
commons, to releaſe all debtors by an expreſs 4 


law, eie Seiſafthia, or the taking off a bur- 


And to do it with the leaſt injury he 
a to their rich creditors, he raiſed the value 


den 


of money in ſome moderate proportion. But 
his management in this affair had like to have 


ay 


proved 


and were making 
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proved of very ill conſequence: For having 
communicated his deſign to ſome of his friends, 


they made their advantage of it, by taking 


up vaſt ſums of money, and purchaſing land 
with it; and when the act was publiſhed, they 


refuſed payment of the money, and yet kept 
their eſtates. The people could not but fancy 


Solon at the bottom of this contrivance, until 


he cleared himſelf by remitting his debtors five, 


or as others ſay, fifteen talents. To make the 
rich ſome further amends, he aſſigned to them, 
excluſive of the people, all honours, offices and 
employments; though at the fame time he took 
care to allay their power, by giving every pri- 
vate citizen a privilege of voting in the Great 
Aſſembly of the whole body of the ſtate. Which 

| however inconſiderable it might appear, was 
ſoon found to be of vaſt conſequence. For it 
being permitted any man, after the determi- 


nation of the magiſtrates, to appeal to the peo- 
ple, hence it came to paſs, that cauſes of the 
greateſt weight and moment were brought be- 


fore them. And as they were not always on 
the right ſide, for this reaſon, Anacharſis, 
whom the fame of the Grecian Sages had drawn 
from the extreme parts of Scythie, told Solon, 
He wondered to ſee wiſe men propoſe cauſes, and 
| fools determine then, This philoſopher at an- 


other time was ſaying to him, That written 
laws were like cobwebs; they held faſt the poor 
and weak, but the rich and powerful eaſily broke 

rbrough 
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' through them. To which Solon replied, Both 
parties will obey th: laws ſo long as it is the in- 
tereſt of neither to break them. To lay the truth, 
his chief care was of the Commons: But yet 
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knowing the danger of committing things of 
the higheſt importance to the giddy unthinking 


multitude, he inſtituted the Great council of four 
hundred, an hundred out of each tribe; whoſe 


buſineſs it was, carefully to inſpect all matters 


before they were brought into the general aſſem- 
bly of the people. And as for the court of Areo- 


pagus, he was fo far from ſuppreſſing it, that 


he gave the members a more extenſive juriſdic- 


tion; making theſe two councils the anchors of 
the common-wealth, whereby it would be leſs 
liable to be toſſed by tumults, and become a 


prey to ſuch as had knavery enough to deſign, 


and cunning and eloquence to intice the peo- 
ple to their own deſtruction. We mult not 
omit another famous court called the Heliaſtick 


Regulates 
th: courts 


of juſtices 


council, from their fitting open and expoſed 


to the ſun. It conſiſted of judges choſen out 


of the body of the people, from fifty to two 


thouſand, according as the exigency of the 
cauſes required, of which they determined 
many, and thoſe generally of the aa con- 


8 ſequence. 


This was his plein of the bee 


courts of juſtice, with his proviſions in general 
for the ſtate. And as for particular inſtitutions, 


he firſt repeated all Draco's laws, except thoſe. 


Hes ether 
w1jcella ny 


; laws. 


fot; 4: N concerning 
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concerning murder, and preſcribed others 


better ſuited to the nature of offences. He 


provided particularly againſt idleneſs; inſo- 


much that a ſon was not obliged to maintain 
his father, if he had not brought him up to 
ſome trade. He firſt gave leave to make wills, 
whereas before the neareſt of kin inherited of. 


courſe : But by this he infinuared, that friend- 


mip and affection were ſtronger ties than 


blood. He ordained, that women ſhould have 
no portions, which he thought ſerved only to 
make them a prey, and deſtroyed the ends of 


marriage. In the caſe of an heireſs, he ob- 


liged him who had married her, to uſe her as 
his wife, at leaſt three times a month; and if 


he proved inſufficient, the might lye with his 


neareſt kinſman: In other caſes, any one might 
Kill an adulterer, if he was taken in the act. 
Common mercenary proſtitutes were in a great 
meaſure allowed of, for the ſatisfying of luſt ; 
but they were not to keep company with mo- 
deit women, and, as a badge of diſtinction, 
wore flowered garments; neither were the men, 
who were notorious for frequenting their com- 
_ pany, allowed to ſpeak in public. He who 


forced a free woman, was fined a- hundred 


drachms: But this law-grver was ſo indulgent 
in the uſe of boys, that he debarred only the 
| ſlaves from it, as too great a privilege. He 


admitted none into any part of the magiſtracy 


under thirty Tour: of age 3 and when they 


were 
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were entered, was more particularly ſevere in 


puniſhing their failings; inſomuch that it was 


death to an Archon to be taken drunk. It 18 
obſervable he made no law againſt parricide. as 


not imagining any would be alley of it. Theſe 


were the chief of his ordinances, and many 


more might be mentioned; of which one is 


very remarkable, that he branded thoſe with 


infamy, who ſtood neuter in a ſedition; as 
not thinking they coald ever make good citi- 


zens, who expreſſed no fellow-feeling tor their 


country. He alſo reformed the Calendar, re- 


ducing the year into ſuch a form, as was moſt 


agreeable to the motion of the ſun. Having 


compleated the body of the laws themſelves, 
he took due care for the execution of them, 
that the citizens might not pretend Snorance 


in what they were to do, or to avoid. To this 
end, e ee of them were publickly ex- 


poſed in the city for every one to peruſe; at 


leaſt, ſo that any one might have recourſe to 
them upon occaſion: And it was the buſineſs 


of the Theſmothete to reviſe them carefully, and 


repeat them diſtinctly once a year, For the 


further information of the people, when they 


_ were ſummoned to the Gencral ofjenbly, they had 


notice given them of the ſubject-marter of the 


debate, "and time to prepare themſelves accord- 


ingly. So on's laſt care was to perpetuare his 
laws: And leſt, through the connivance of the 


magiſtrates, they ſhould in time be negleRed,' 
nmr N 2-- like 
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like thoſe of his predeceſſor, he cauſed the 
ſenate to take a ſolemn oath to obſerve them; 
and every one of the Theſmetbete vowed, that 
if he violated any of them, he would dedicate 
a golden ſtatue of equal weight with himſelf to 
the Delphian Apollo: The people he alſo obliged 
to oblerve them a hundred years. 

! Thus he finiſhed his new ſettlement; wherein 
28x 8 his chief aim was to poiſe one part of the ſtate 
| 5 with the other: So that what the commons 
wan ed in wealth and honour, was ſufficiently 

made up to them in their ſhare of the govern- 
1 ment. This was reducing things, as near as 
q he could, to an exact equality: And indeed 
| it was no eaſy taſk to find out a cure for ſuch 
1 a complication of diſtempers, where the weak- 
neſs of thoſe he had to do with, would hardly 

permit him to make uſe of ſuitable remedies. 

And therefore when one aſked him, if he had 
| | preſcribed good; laws to the Athenians, Yes, 
| ſaid he, as good as they are capable of receiving. 
| Since therefore they would admit of no go- 
vernment, but a democraq, he formed his laws 
| according to that medel. It did not indeed 

come up to that of Sparia laid down by Lyczr- 

gus; and the difference is ealily accounted for, 
=: from the remper of the Athenians, which was 
too delicate, and capricious, to be brought 
to thoſe grave and regular auſterities; and 
without conſidering the great ſway the people 
| bore in the execution of the laws, the laws 

themſelves 
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themſelves were more numerous and confuſed, 


and could not therefore be ſo religiouſly ob- 
ſerved, as they were at Sparta. Let ſuch 


this eſtabliſhment was, as reſtored the love 


of labour and huſbandry, made way for com- 
merce, put the Athenians into a condition of 


being rich at home, and powerful abroad, and 


with the rules of juſtice, order, and diſcip— 


line, ſerved to tame and poliſh a people bred 
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up in liberty, and perſuaded that force and 


violence were the only preſervatives againſt op- 
preſſion. 
This new conſtitution, though general! ly well 
received, yet was not free Hold entre And 
therefore Son, to prevent all cavilling and 


tampering with him about his lau s, got leave 


to travel for ten years, in hopes they would in 
that time be eſtabliſhed by cuſtom. But whilſt 


he was abroad taking a ſurvey of #gypt, Cyprus, 


and Lydia, Athens was again embroiled by the 


old faction of the three contending parties 


about the form of the common— BEND The 


poorer ſort inclining moſt to a democracy, were 
headed by Pi/iſtratus, deicended from King 
Codrus, and by the mother's fide related to 
Solon; a man made up of deſign and artifice, 
yet ſeemingly open, t ttactable, and without 


paſſion. He profeſſed nothing fo much: as a 
deſire of equality, and averfion to change; and 


managed the diſguiſe with ſometking ſo modeſt 
and affable in his behaviour, and ſach a ſoft 
N 3 and 


Pjiſiſtra- 


tus, | 
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and voluble tongue, that it was not ealy to 
1 reſiſt the appearance of ſo much merit. Nor 
1 indeed did any body ſuſpect him but Solon, 
who being returned, ſoon perceived he was 
ſetting vp for himſelf, and endeavoured to take 
him off firſt by fair means, often declaring both 
to himſelf and others, That if it were not for 
his defire of rule, be knew no body better formed 
for a good man, and a good citizen. But Pi- 
ſiftratus reſolyed to make uſe of the good opi- 
nion of thoſe, who had thrown themſelves upon 
his protection; and having wounded himſelf, 
went in his chariot into the market- place, where 
1 he complained of having been barbarouſly aſ- 
jt faulted for his good intentions to the public; 
} PREP = and demanded a guard might be aſſigned him 
\] for the defence of his perſon. Solon, upon 
| this exploit, compared him to Ulyſes in H:mer, 
but told him, He did not act the part right, 
for bis deſign, ſays he, in cutting himſelf, was 
40 deceive his enemies, but yours is againſt your 
fellow-citizens. He alſo upbraided the people 
with their ſtupidity, telling them, at for bis 
own part, be bad wit enough to ſee through this 
deſign, and courage enough to oppoſe it. But 
Piſiſtratus his party prevailed; and having ob- 
1 tained a guard of fifty men, he inſenlibly i in- 
creaſed the number, until, by their aſſiſtance, 


| _ poſſeſſed himſelf of the caſtle, and with that, 
| of the ſovereignty, Tees, 
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This gave a general alarm, and Solon was not 3 1 
wanting in his repeated efforts to the people, ae 1 
telling them, They might with more eaſe indeed A. M. 
have cruſhed the tyranny in the bud; but that it, 3443. 
| would be more glorious now to pluck it up by the — 

roots. But the ſurprize ſtruck ſuch a damp 
into their ſpirits, that no body offered to back 

his remonſtrances. On the contrary, they aſked 


bim, To what be himſelf truſted, that be ventured © | 
to ſpeak ſo boldly? To whom he replied, My 1 
age. Finding all ways ineffectual to move tem 1 


he retired, ſaying, He had at leaſt the ſatisfaction 
of having diſcharged his duty to bis country, and 

tbe laws. Soon after, that he might not ſeem 

to countenance this change, he quitted Arbens; {| 

and though Piſſtratus importuned him to re- 1 
turn, he choſe rather to ſpend the remainder 1 

of his life in Lydia, Cilicia and Cyprus. In the 

former of theſe places he had the famous con- 
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terence with Cræſus about happineſs; the reſult A 
of which was, That no man could be accounted 1 
happy before be died. Creſus, who had invited (| 
him to admire the pomp and grandeur of his 8 2 | 


court, diſmiſſed him with a contempt of his 
ignorance or ill manners: But being after- 


wards taken priſoner by Cyrus, and ordered to 
be burnt alive, he cried out thrice upon Solon; 
of which Cyrus demanding the reaſon, Cræſus 
told him all that had formerly paſſed between | 
them, and that now he found his words ve- = 
rified. Cyrus was ſo affected with the relation, 

NA that, 
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that he not only ſet him at liberty, but con- 
. tracted a friendſhip with him, much to the ho- 
nour of Solon, who by this means had preſerved 
one King, and at the ſame time reformed an- 
other. In Cilicia he founded a city called from 
himſelf Soleis, and planted in it ſome Athenians, 
whoſe language being corrupted by that of the 
Solon'? country, they were ſaid to Solæciſe. Soon after 
ceath: he died in Cyprus about the fifty-fifth Olympiad, 
the eightieth year of his age, and the ſecond 
Aud cha- of Piſiſtratus's government. Beſides the wiſ- 
rater. dom, and integrity of this great man, which 
have appeared through the whole courſe of his 
laws, and adminiſtration, he was maſter of 
many other diſtinguiſhing. qualities. He had 
ſo good a genius for rhetorick, that from him 
Cicero dates the riſe of eloquence in Athens, 
He alſo made ſeveral ſucceſsful attempts in 
poetry; and Plato ſays, it was only for want of 
due application, that he did not come to dif- 
pute the prize with Homer himſelf, But his 
moſt ſhining talent was the ſtudy of politicks, 
and morality; wherein he ſucceeded ſo well, 
i as to obtain one of the firſt places among the 
HGäages of antiquity. N 
We muſt not diſmiſs his character, without 
mentioning ſeveral of his contemporaries, who 
by diſplaying a fund of reaſon, and good 
ſenſe, laid the foundation of theſe improve- 
ments, which afterwards made Greece the me- 
tropolis of ſcience and philoſophy. Theſe were 
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the ſeven wiſe men properly ſo called ; which 
attribute was given to them in the chird year 


of the forty-ninth Olympiad. Their names were 
 Thales, Pittacus, Bias, Solon, Cleobulus, Myſon, 


and Chilon, As moſt of them had a ſhare in 
the government of cities and common-wealths, 
they directed the tenour of their precepts to 
the good eſtabliſhment of their ſeveral focieties 


they lived in, Theſe they endeavoured to in- 
culate by ſhort and comprehenſive ſentences, 


which were only general maxims of civil pru- 
dence, and morality, without order or con- 
nexion, concerning natural juſtice and honeſty, 


piety to friends and relations, zeal for the 


public, and other common offices of life. 


Out of this looſe collection, each of them aſ- 
ſumed to himſelf ſome one ſentence more re- 


185 
The ſeven 


wiſe MER. 


markably expreſſive, in the nature of a motto. 


But the firſt of tne ſeven had more refined no- 
tions than the reſt, carrying his thoughts from 
matter of immediate uſe and 1 to ſpecu- 
lation. 

And here it may be eite to make a more 


ſtrict inquiry into the birth of Philoſophy, 
which is certainly to be dated from this period 


of time, and is almoſt univerſally aſſigned to 
Greece. Not but that ſome parts of it were 


of a more early and foreign extraction, being 
_ chiefly ſuch, as owed their original to chance, 


or neceſſity. Thus the Ægyptians formed. the 


Principles of geometry from the diviſion of their 


_ 


The birth 
of Philofa 


harveſts, 
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. harveſts, when their leaid-manks had been ſwept 
away, by the inundation of the Nile. The 


Aſyrians, from the advantage of an open cham- 


paign country, a clear ſky, and abundance 


of leiſure, naturally betook themſelves to the 
contemplation of the ſtars, and from thence 
laid the foundation of Aſtronomy : Among 
them, the Challæans refined upon theſe ſpecu- 


| lations, and improved them into notions. of 
Aſtrology. And the Phenicans drew a further 
more certain and beneficial uſe from them in 


reſpect of their navigation; wherein they ſuc- 


ceeded ſo well, that they were the firſt who 
found out, that there was a fixt point towards 
the pole, by which pilots might ſteer with 


ſafety, The moſt general agd extenſive parts 
of learning the Agyptians laid claim to: Though 
we have nothing certain of the firſt planters of 
civility among them, eſpecially before their fa- 
mous Hermes Triſmegiftus ; and even of him, 


thoſe remains which are {till extant, are looked 


upon as a ſuppoſititious mixture of Agyptian, 


Platonict, and Chriſtian doctrine. It ſeems 


probable, that they derived a conſiderable ſhare 
of their knowledge from their long and free 
intercourſe with the firſt people, the Jews. 


For beſides the time of their captivity among 


them, AÆAgypt was excepted from that general 
abhorrence, which they were commanded to ex- 


| preſs for moſt of the other Gentiles. But what- 


ever foundation they had laid of the arts and 
| ſciences, 
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| ſciences, it is certain they did not make a ſuit- 
able progreſs in them. For as they were a 


people groſly ſuperſtitious, the prieſts taking 
advantage of their weakneſs, worked up their 


obſervations on nature into a ſort of Theology 1 


and by veiling them under Symbols and Hiero- 
glyphicks, from the apprehenſions of the vulgar, 


turned every thing into myſtery and religion. 


They had their deſign, which was to beget a 


reverence in the people's hearts towards them- 


ſelves: But this ſecret management was far 
from making any real advancement in philoſo- 
phy. It ſerved however to give them a mighty 
reputation in the world; which put the Gre- 
cians, who were of a very active and inquiſi- 
tive temper, upon diving into their myſteries. 


With this deſign they made ſeveral voyages to 


them; and notwithſtanding this Ægyptian dark- 


neſs, made ſome diſcoveries which they car- 
ried home with them, and which ſerved as 
the ground work for an ample ſuperſtructure. 
Government being the principal care of all 


nations, Solon, Lycurgus, and others bent their 
ſtudies this way, and made no further uſe of 


their travels, than to enrich their ſchemes with 


laws and ſtate policies. Others, who were leſs 
engaged in ſtate- affairs, turned their thoughts 


upon more ſubtle, and refined ſpeculations con- 
cerning nature, and the works of Providence. 
The firſt, who made any ſucceſsful attempts 


this way, at leaſt the firſt we have any certain 


account 
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Anaxi- 
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account of, was Thales, who was born in the 


thirty-fifrh.Olympiad, and was thought to be 


originally a Phenician, but living at Miletus of 


Jonia, was called the Mileſan. He introduced 
into Greece the elements of Geometry and Aſtro- 
nomy; and formed ſeveral plauſible notions of 
the theory of the Univerſe, which he conceived 


to be animated by a ſupreme being, as the 
ſoul of it, and the author of all natural mo- 


tion, He had alſo ſome faint idea of the im- 


mortality of che ſoul. To him is aſcribed the 
Invention of taking. the height. of the Pyra- 


mids by their ſhadows. - He: divided the ce- 


leſtial ſphere into five circles : He firſt ob- 
ſerved the Solſtices, and ZEquinoxes and diſ. 
covered the reaſon of Eclipſes, which before 
were looked upon as ſupernatural ne 0 of 
ſome public calamity; and the common- people 
had, for ſeveral ages after, the ſame ſuper- 
ſtitious notions concerning them. His particular 


tenet was, that water is the firſt principle of 
all natural bodies. Having enriched his country 
with treaſures of this kind, he paſſed for the 
original founder of philoſophy; and died about 


ninety years old, as he was fitting a ſpectator 
at the Olympick games. His doctrine was ſoon 
propagated by Anaximander, and Anaximenes, 


both Milgſians, and his ſcholars; the former of 
which, made ſuch conſiderable improvements, 


that he is reckoned the more immediate founder 
of the-lonick ſe. In oppoſition to his maſter's 


opinion 
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opinion concerning water, he made infinity 


the univerſal principle. He diſtinguiſhed the 


four elements, diſcovered the obliquity of 


the Zodiack, and formed the firſt draught of 
a general ſyſtem, by placing the earth in the 
centre of the univerſe, Theſe were the ſteps 


theſe firſt heroes made in philoſophy : And 
though they did not arrive to any diſtin&t know- 


ledge, ſo as to take off that veil, which was 


drawn over moſt of the works of Providence; 
yet it redounds very much to their glory, 


that they traced out the way ſo far, as to make 


them the ſubject of a more ſevere and accurate 
inquiry. 


But the Jonick dhiloſphy was ſoon eclipſe =: 


by another ſe& of a much greater extent and 


duration, which was called the Halick, and 
eſtabliſhed in the perſon of Pythagoras: Of 
whom we may give ſome general account, 
without entering upon the many contradictions 


and abſurdities which have ſullied both the 


life and doctrine of this great man. 


born at Samos towards the forty-ſeventh Olym- 
piad. He ſtudied firſt under Hermodamas a 


grammarian, and then improved himſelf under 
Pberecydes of Syrus one of the Cyclades, a man 


of great repute for his wiſdom, and the firſt, 


as Cicero ſays, who aſſerted the immorality 


of the ſoul, He travelled young into AÆgypt; 


where being well recommended by Polycrates, 
he found an eaſy acceſs to the prieſts: Thougb, 
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as they were naturally jealous, and uncom- 
municative, they enjoined him all the auſte- 
rities of their order, in hopes to deter him 
from penetrating too far into their* myſteries; 
But his curioſity carried him through the ſtricteſt 


_ courſe of probation; and having in five and 


twenty years enriched himfelf with great va- 


riety of learning, he returned home. Where 


being under ſome apprehenſions from the. ty- 
ranny eſtabliſhed at Samos, he removed firſt to 
Peloponneſus, and from thence to Crotona in ah, 


where he ſpent the reſidue of his life; and 
was at laſt either killed, or ſtarved to death 
by means of a tumult raiſed by one Cylon, be- 
cauſe Fytbagoras finding him to be a profligate 

young man, would not admit him into his 


ſchool. The inhabitants of Crotona had formerly 


by their induſtry and courage gained ſuch a 


reputation, that it was ſaid proverbially of them, 


The laſt of the Crotonians is the firſt of the 
Grecians. But having ſuffered a great loſs in 

a battle with the Locrians, they were ſunk into 
a ſtate of ſloth and effeminacy at the time 
when Pythagoras ſettled among them. Who 


thinking it a taſk worthy his care, to reſtore 


them to a ſenſe of their former merit, exerted 
| himſelf in the nature of a lawgiver, and pre- 
ſcribed to them ſuch convincing rules of re- 
ligion, juſtice, temperance, and other virtues, 

that they eaſily aſſented to every thing he ſaid, 
and the magiſtrates themſelves courted him to 


accept 
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accept a ſhare in the adminiſtration. After 
this reformation of their manners, he began 
to make open profeſſion of his wiſdom, in 
order to eſtabliſh his ſet. But thinking the 
title of wiſe, which his predeceſſors had aſ- 
ſumed to themſelves, too arrogant, he modeſtly 
* declined ir, and was the firſt that called himſelf 


a philoſopher, or lover of wiſdom. He enjoined 
his ſcholars ſilence for five years, to make 
himſelf heard with more attention and re- 


ſpect. He had learned in Ægypt to give to all 
bis inſtructions an air of gravity and myſtery : 


Yet to avoid being too enigmarical, he choſe to 
deliver moſt of them in Symbols; which under 
a ſenſe that was plain and ſimple, including 

"ily, that was wholly figurative, he endea- 
voured by them, neither to divulge his doctrine, 
nor to conceal it; for theſe ſhort expreſſions 
held a middle place between the Hieroghpbick, 
and the common way of diſcourſe, and were 


therefore thought moſt proper for his deſign, 


which was to diſcloſe the truth, without pre- 


phaning it. His common method of teaching, 


was by Geometry, Numbers, and Muſick; by the 


firſt of which he explained material and ſenſible 


things, and by the two latter, intellectual. 

Not that he fancied there was any intrinſick 
virtue in numbers, but that theſe juſt pro- 
portions, as they ſerved to divide and explain 


things, fo they made his doctrine appear more 
profound, than really it was. As to his 


Theology, 
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Theology, he was the firſt who brought into 
Greece the true name of God, which he com- 
municated to his diſciples under the name of 
Quaternion, or number of four: For the Nu 
ter nion of Pythagoras is allowed to be the in- 


utterable name, or the Jehovah of the Hebrews. 
He had alſo been brought up in a belief of 


the ſoul's immortality: But becauſe he could 


not conceive how it ſhould exiſt after its ſe- 
paration from the body, this put him upon 
eſtabliſhing his opinion of the Metemſychojis, 
or tranſmigration of ſouls; and for this rea- 
ſon he forbad the eating of fleſh, or uſing it in 
ſacrifices. He was the firſt who taught the 
principles of Pbyſicks: And though we cannot 
expect from him any complete ſyſtem. yet there 
was in the whole courſe of his inquiries ſome- 
thing more ſolid and regular, than what had 
| hitherto been delivered. From hence it was, 
that his ſe& ſoon arrived to be the only one of 
a fixed reputation; and out of it came all the 
philoſophers, who flouriſhed for the ſpace of 
near four hundred years, and who were divided 
into ſo many different ſects. 


But to return to Athens, Piſiſtratus did not 
enjoy his uſurpation much above three years, 


before he was diſplaced by Megacles, and Lycur- 
gus, the heads of the two other factions ; who 
alſo in five years more were a means of his 
reſtitution. For not agreeing among them- 


2k Megacles promiſed to reſtore bim upon 
con- 
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condition he would marry his daughter, With 
this deſign, t ey dreſſed up Phya a tall woman 
in armour to counterfeit Minerva, and putting 
her in a chariot, ſent td prepare the citizens 
for her reception, telling them, the goddeſs 
was come in perſon in behalf of Piſiſtratus: ; 
Which being acted with wonderful aſſurance, a 
ſucceeded fo well, that they immediately adored ly 
the deity, and re-inſtated her favourite. In | 1 
about ten years Megacles revived the quarrel 
upon a pretence that Piſftratus lighted his 
daughter, and having mariied her only to re- 
gain the ſovereignty, did not uſe her as his wife. 
He being informed of the deſigns againſt him, | 
retired voluncariy'| into Ereiria, a city of Eubea: „„ 
And after ten years more having formed an 
alliance with the Argives and Thebans, got Ma- 
rathon a town of Attica, into his 3 From 
thence he marched againſt Athens, routed thoſe 5 1 
who came out againſt him, and, that they 1 
ſhould not rally, ſent them word, They had no- i 
thing to fear from him, if they would go home, ans —— 
be quiet. By this means he got poſſeſſion tze | 
third time, and eſtabliſhed himſelf by his money 
and alites, and by keeping his enemies ſons as I. 
hoſtages until his death, which happened not i 
long after. During the whole courſe of his kiste 
reiga, which was thirty-three years, including reel 1 
the ſixteen of his exile, he demeaned bimſelk 8 Jl 
with ſuch moderation and juſtice, as might _ TH. 
have put lawful ſovereigns to the bluſh, Of 63. 1. 
Vor. I. O which 
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which we have an inſtance in Plutarch, that 
being accuſed of a murder, though it was in 
the time of his tyranny, he went to plead his 
cauſe before the Areopagites; but his accuſer 
did not appear. He not only carried it fair 


with Solon, but paid a ſort of reverence to his 


perſon, and his laws; to which he made ſome. 


few additions, by providing for the mainte- 


nance- of maimed foldiers, to oblige the army, 
and ordering the country to be kept in good 


_ tillage. The pretence of this laſt, was to pre- 
vent idleneſs, and promote huſbandry ; but 


the real deſign was to diſperſe the people, as 


the ſureſt method to take away all occaſion 
of plotting and caballing, and to ſupport a pre- 


carious government. Beſides his natural talent 


for oratory, he had more acquired learning, 
times; and expfeſſed a particular eſteem of 


it, by erecting the firſt public library. He 


was certainly maſter of many excellent quali- 


ties; and perverted them no further, than as 


they ſtood in competition with empire. So that 
the people had nothing to object againſt him, 


but his having a power greater than the laws; 
and by his not exerting that power, when it 


was in his hands, he almoſt conquered the aver- 
ſion the Athenians had conceived for the royalty. 
Upon theſe accounts he was deſervedly oppoſed 
to other tyrants, and uſurpers: And Cicero 


thought it no reflection upon Julius Cæſar, to 
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call him The Piſiſtratus of Rome. In another 


place, doubting with himſelf, how that Em- 


peror would 18 his good fortune after the battle 


195 


of Pharſalia, We are uncertain yet, ſays he to his 


friend Atticus, whether the fate of Rome will 
Have it, that «we groan under a Phalaris, or enjoy. 


ourſelves under a Piliſtratus. 

He left his three ſon, Hippias, Hipparchus, 
and Theſſalus in joint poſſeſſion of the 3 
ment, the ſupreme authority being lodged in 


Hippias as the eldeſt, Theſſalus is repreſented 2s 
bold and headſtrong: Though Diodorus makes 


him the moſt deſerving of the three; and ſays, 
he ingratiared himſelf with the people, by quit- 


ting his ſhare in the tyranny. Bur the accounts 
of the two former being more clear, and full, 
we muſt confine ourſelves to their ſtory. They 
continued the laws, and magiſtrates as they 


found them; adorned the city; and exacted 
only the twentieth part of the public revenue: 


They agreed fo well among themſelves, and pur- 
ſued their father's methods ſo ſucceſsfully, that 
Athens had ſtill nothing but the name of tyranny 


to complain of. 
Here we muſt leave them in the quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of Athens, to take a view of another ty- 


' ranny erected about the fame time in Samos. 


The government of this illand had hitherto 


been in the hands of. the people: Heredotus 


indeed mentions a former King under the name 
of Ampbitrates, but without the time or other 
O 2 eitr⸗ 


Account of 


Samos, 


under Po- 


lycrates. 


a 
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circumſtances of his reign; and therefore we 


may look upon Pelycrates as the firſt, of whom 


wie have any certain account He having uſurped 
the government, at firſt divided it with his 
two brothers; until having murdered one, and 
| baniſhed the other, he became abſolute, and 


eſtabliſhed himſelf by an alliance with Hg ppi. 


It was a maxim with him, That be gratiſed 


his friend more by reſioring what he had taken, 


 #bun if be bad never taken any thing from-him, 


Wherefore having made himſelf maſter of a 
fleet of a kindred” ſail, he harraſſed all the 
country about him; made his name formidable 
both in Europe and Aſa; and had ſuch an 


incredible glut of good fortune to encourage 
his attempts, that from oppreſſing his ſubjects 


and neighbours, he aſpired to the ſovereignty 


of Greece. In the mean while an exiled party 


of the Samians, though they were an Athenian 
colony, addreſſed themſelves to the Lacedemo- 


nians for their aſſiſtance. For Sparta by her 


ſtrict diſcipline, and the late ſucceſsful effects 
of it in the M. ſenian wars, had fo far got the 
ſtart of her neighbours in military glory, that 
the firſt application of any ſtate in diſtreſs, was 
generally made to her. The Lacedemoniars - 
gave them a ſatisfactory anſwer, as thinking it 


neceſſary to ſtop the tyrant's progreſs : 30 


that whatever ſpecious pretences they formed to 
palliate the buſineſs, they reſolved to proceed 
againſt himas a common enemy, Accordingly 


they 
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they arrived at Samos with a great fleet, and in- 
veſted the city: But attempting to ſtorm it, 
were repulſed with loſs; and having lain forty 
days before it, were forced to raiſe the ſiege, 
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and return home. 


Thoſe Samians, who were in 


177 


the conſpiracy, when they found they had mil... 


carried in this enterprize, 


and built Cydonia: but Palycrates was ſoon after 


betrayed into the hands of the Perſians, and 


nailed to a crols. The Samians were fo remiſs 
in aſſerting their freedom upon his death, 
that they fufftred him to be ſucceeded. by his 
ſecretary Mæandrius. He was forced to give 
way to Sylcſon, the brother of Pohycrates; who 
returning from his exile with a body of Perſians, 
_ poſſe! ed himſelf of the iland, and treated the 
inhabitants with great ſeverity. Yer ſtill they 
admitted his ſon /Eaces: and though they reco- 
vered their liberty, by the expulſion of this 


' retired into Crete, 


The death 
% Poly- 


Crates. 


A. M. 


340 he - 


Olymp. 


O4- 2». 
Mæan- 


drius. 


Syloſon. 


aces. 


latter, it was not owing ſo much to their on 


endeavours, as to the juncture of affairs at that 
time, which wrought a genera], change of go- 
vernment throughout all the cities of Denia. 
Notwithſtanding | the ill ſucceſs of the Lacedæ- 
monians againſt Sames, they were ſtill 1mpor- 
tuned and courted: And the Platæans were the 


next, WhO implored their protection againſt the 


continual inſults of their neighbours the Thebans. 
But they excuſed Wan as lying at too 
great a diſtance to relieve chem, and referred 


The Plas 


tæans alli- 
ance with 


Athens. 


A. M. 


3484. 
O ymp. | 


them to the Athenians : Who accordingly entered 


+## Be. | into 


_ Hippar- 
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e iN : 
into a ſtrict alliance with them; which for 


many years after proved a great eye- ſore to the 


 Thebans, and their confederates, 5 


But to return to Athens, this harmony in the 


ſtate, after it had laſted about fourteen years 
from the death of P;/i iftratus, was deſtroyed by 
an accident, which befel Hipparchus. He was 
a man of wiſdom and learning, but being 
naturally amorous, fell in love with a young 
man called Harmodius; and finding after many 
ſollicitations he would not comply, to be re- 


venged of him, offered violence to his ſiſter. 


chus 


killed. 


Harmodius acquainted his friend Ariſtogiton with 
the whole affair; who being alſo a paſſionate 


admirer of him, they formed a conſpiracy againſt 
Hipparchus, and the tyranny. They fixed the 


execution of their deſigns upon the feaſt of 


Panathenga, becauſe at that time they might 


go armed without ſuſpicion; and taking their 


opportunity, ruſhed in upon him, and ſtabbed. 
him, but were themſelves alſo ſlain inthe tumult, 


Hippias, to prevent further diſorders, got all 

thoſe diſarmed, whom he could any way ſuſpect 
as accomplices in the enterpriſe; and though 
he was ſufficiently exaſperated at his brother's 


death, he did not think this a proper time to 


reſent it. But not knowing how far this acci- 
dent might contribute to the ſubverſion of the 
tyranny, he thought it neceſſary to ſtrike a 


terror into his ſubjects, before they had gained 


too far upon him. So that from that time he 


became 
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became cruel and imperious, and endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh himſelf by meaſures quite contrary 


to thoſe he had hitherto purſued, 


But the Athenians being more throughly rouſed 
by this violent proceeding, thought it time to 
throw off the yoke, when they felt the weight 


of it. The chief who ſtirred in it, were the 
Alcmeonide, a part of Megacles's faction, de- 
ſcended from Neſtor by Alcmzon, and driven out 
of Meſſenia by the Heraclidæ. They diſtruſting 


their own ſtrength, corrupted the Pythia to 
engage the Lacedæmonians in their quarrel: So 
that whatever buſineſs the Spartans conſulted 
about at Delphi, the oracle conſtantly propoſed 
to them the ſetting Athens at liberty. By which 
repeated advice, they were forced to undertake 
it as a point of religion; and accordingly ſent 
an army under the command of Anchimo/ius. 


The Pifftratide having notice-of it, procured. a 


thouſand horſe out of Theſſaly; who falling in 


upon the Spartan camp, flew the General with 


many others, and beat the reſt to their ſhips. 


The Lacedemonians afterwards ſent another army 


by land under Cleomenes the ſon of Anaxandrides, 

who engaging with the Thefalian horſe, killed 
about forty, and put the reſt to flight, After 
which the Pi/tratide retired into the city, and 
ordered their children to be conveyed away 
privately : But the Spartans happening to inter- 
cept them, would accept of no other ranſom, 

than that their parents would within five days 
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leave. Attica: Which accordingly they did; and 
Hippias went immediately to Lampſacus, (whoſe 
Prince had married his daughter) having not 
poſſeſſed the tyranny above four years after his 
brother's death. Thus was Athens re-inſtated 
with a full appearance of liberty, atter an inter- 
ruption of one and fifty years; thirty-five of 
which Pie Nratus and his ſons were actually, in 
poſſeſſion of the government. This change 
was immediately owing to the Alemæonidæ; but 
Harmodius, and Ariſtogiton were ſo far inſtru- 
mental in it, that, becauſe they began the at- 
tempt, and fell a ſacrifice to the cauſe, the 


| Athenians erected ſtatues to their memory, with 
a decree that their names ſnould never be given 
to any ſlaves. 
without a tongue, in honour of Leena Ariſto- 
giton's miſtreſs; who being put to the torture 
by Hippias, to force her to a diſcovery of the 
Plot, ſhe bit off her tongue, and ſpit it in the 


executioner's face, that ſhe might not have | it in 
her power to confeſs, 


They alſo conſecrated a lioneſs | 


| : The End of the Fir B 00k, 
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| | 
The affairs of Greece, from the entire fake 1 
verſion of the regal power in Athens, o 1 
the end of the Peloponnefian war. es. | 


Containing the ſpace of vine years. i 


N . * 


5 From the 4 of Hippias to the battle | 
5 of Marathon. 


Containing the ſpace of 20 years. 


'REECE was no ſooner ſettled under her 

ſeveral new forms of government, but the 
whole power of Ala threatened her with un- 
avoidable deſtruction. This was the famous 


Perſian 
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Perſian war; wherein though Athens was princi- 
pally concerned, the other ſtates were obliged 
for their common intereſt and ſafety to unite, as 
they did in the Trojan war: And as that firſt 
general expedition put an end to the infancy of 


Greece, ſo did this to its minority. But before 


we pals into Aſia, we muſt take a view of Athens 
and Sparta; with the moſt remarkable tranſac- 


tions that happened before the coming down of 


the Perſian, being cally ſoch a8 contributed 


_ towards it. 


D lihe- 


nes and 


Iſagoras. 


Ip 


The regal power was no ſooner aboliſhed | in 
Athens, but the people wreſted too great a 


ſhare of the government into their hands: S0 
that things were carried by tumult and faction; 
and they were ſeldom free from as great, or 
worſe diforders, than thoſe they complained of 
under their Kings. The firſt conteſt after the 
_ expulſion of the Piſiftratide, was between Cliſ- 
thenes and Jſagoras, two principal men of the 
city, who were both graſping at the ſame power, 
which they had ſo lately been very inſtrumental 
in ſuppreſſing. . Clifhenes finding his party 
too weak to carry it with a high hand, fell 
in with the people, and from an invader of 
their liberties, ſet up for a patriot. To this 


end he changed the names of the tribes, en- 


creaſing the number from four to ten; and 
added an hundred to the council of four ba 5 
* fifty to be choſen annually out of each 
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which by ſome is carried as high as Theſeus, 


but more generally granted to have been intro- 
duced about this time, and aſcribed to Cliſthenes 
as the author, who is alſo recorded as the firſt 

example of his own law. The manner of per- 
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But his moſt popular act was the Oſtraciſin; TheOftra- 


ciſm. 


forming it was, that every citizen, not under 


ſixty years old, ſhould give in a name written 
upon a file or oyſter ſhell, (from whence it had 


its name) and he, upon whom the majority fell, 


was pronounced baniſhed for ten years. The 


pretence of this inſtitution was not to puniſh 
thoſe as offenders, who had deſerved well of 


the ſtate, but only to blunt the edge of envy 


by removing the object; and for this reaſon 


their ena were preſerved intire for them 
until their return. But the red! deſign was to 


take off all ſuch as for reputation, quality, 


riches, or eloquence, were eſteemed above the 
common level; Which was a barbarous diſ- 


_ couragement to all forts of merit and ambition, 


and yet judged neceſſary in a ſtate, where all 


were to be of equal credit and authority. And 


therefore it obtained not only in Athens, but alſo 


in Argos, Megai a, Miletus, and Syracuſe, though 


under different names, and with ſeveral re- 
Rtriftions. The laſt who ſuffered this way, was 


Hnperbolus an idle raſcally fellow, who made it 


his buſineſs to furniſh ſcandal for the ſtage, and 


was made uſe of by the people, as a neceſſary 


col to aſperſe men of intereſt and reputation. 
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It happened that Alibiadet, Nicias, apd Pheay 


being of different factions, and bearing a great 
ſway in the ſtate, lay open to the envy of 


the inferior citizens; who therefore would have 


one of them baniſhed, Which they having 


notice of, united their parties, and turned the 
Oftraciſm upon Hyperbolus, who had let the peo- 


ple againſt them. But this was thought ſuch a 
contempt put upon the thing, that upon his 


account it was laid aſide. 


Tſagoras being by theſe methods over-powered 
at home, betook himſelf to Cleoments the Har- 


tan King, with whom he had contracted an 
intimacy during the war with Hippins. He 


eſpouſed his quarrel, | and having got Cli iſ 


 thenes, and the heads of his party baniſhed the 
city, marched thither with an army, and ex- 


pelled ſeven hundred families more of thoſe, who 


were likely to make head againft him, but did 
it under a pretence of their not having expiated 
the death of Cylon. His next attempt was to 
diſſolve the ſenate, and commit the admini- 
tration to three hundred of 1/ageras's faction; 
But this being ſtrongly oppoſed both by ſenate, 


and people, he ſeized the caſtle, where he ſuf- 


fered himſelf for two days to be beſieged. On 
the third Jſagoras, and Cleomenes with his Spar- 
tans, had leave to depart; but the Athenians, 


who had been aſſiſting in this enterprize, were 
impriſoned, and put to death. After which 
Cliſtbenes, with the ſeven hundred families, was 

7 recalled; 


* 
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' recalled; who finding it not ſafe to make any 
further attempts upon the liberty of Athens, 
reſtored the Democracy, as ſettled by Solon. 
But the Athenzans knowing how they had 
incenſed the Lacedæmonians, thought it neceſſary 
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to be upon their guard, and therefore fent to 


enter into alliance with the Perſian, who made 
that a pretence to demand of them earth and 


water, the uſual tokens of homage and ſub- 
| jection, by which was yielded up the ſove- 


not treat with them upon any other terms, con- 
ſented to it; but were mightily blamed at their 
return, as having ated ſo much below the 


cauſe of the Per/ian deſcent. 


forces, to make another attempt in behalf of 
Ifagiras ; with which he marched into Attica, 


cidians of Eubæa, to ſecond his attack in other 


tan King. The reſt following their example, 
the whole army was diſperſed without any 


reignty and propriety of all included in thoſe 
elements. The Ambaſſadors finding they would 


dignity of the ſtate: And indeed this ſervile 
compliance may be conſidered as one remote 


having contracted with the Bæotians and Chal- 


places at the ſame time. The Athenians thus 
_ diſtreſſed on all ſides, choſe firſt to meet the 
Peloponneſians lying in Eleuſis; and juſt as they 
were making up to them, the Corinthians moved 
with the injuſtice of their cauſe, drew off, and 
were ſeconded by Demaratus the other Spar- 


action. 


Cleomenes in the mean while was levying 5 
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action. But the Athenians reeked their re- 


venge upon the Bæotians, killing and taking 
many of them priſoners; and paſſing over the 
ſame day into Eubæa, did the like by the Chal. 


cidians. The Thebans in this extremity contract. 


ed a league with gina, a ſmall iſland but very 


72 rich and powerful at ſea: It was withal a 


profeſſed enemy to Athens; and was fo conve- 
niently ſituated for annoying her, that Pericles 
was wont to call it The Eye ſore of the Pirzus, 
While the Æginetans were infeſting the coaſts 
of Attica, the Lacedemonians took this opportu- 
nity to renew their quarrel with the Athenians, 


whom, ſince the recovery of their liberty had 
put them into a flouriſhing condition, they be- 


gan to look upon as rivals. The beſt way of 


reducing them, they thought would be to place 
a tyrant over them; and finding they could do 
no good with Jſagoras, they ſent for Hippias, 
with a deſign to reinſtate him: But debating 
the matter among their confederates, it was vio- 


lently oppoſed, particularly by Szficles a Corin- 


thian, who inveighing againſt this and all other 


ſorts of tyranny, nothing more was done in it. 


So that Hippias returned into Ala; z and having 
got an intereſt in the Perſian court, made it his 
| buſineſs to incenſe them againſt Athens, in hopes 


by their aſſiſtance to be reſtored : And he ſo far 


' prevailed, that when the Athenians ſent to vindi- 


cate their proceedings, telling them, That Hip- 


Plas, as being an exile, ought not to have any cre- 


"0 , 
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dit, or countenance among them, the anſwer they 


received was, That if they would be ſafe, they muſt 5 


admit Hippias. Athens having ſo lately thrown 
off the yoke, had too lively a ſenſe of her paſt 
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calamities, to accept the condition, and reſolved 


rather to ſuffer the laſt extremity, than open 
her gates again to a tyrant. Which refuſal 
is to be conſidered as a principal circumſtance 
in the quarrel between Greece and Per/ia. 

But to ſet theſe affairs in a clear light, we 
mult begin our account of them in [onia, where 


the war was kindled, and from whence it 
ſpread in its progreſs, and was never thoroughly 


extinguiſhed, but in the intire ſubverſion of 


The Fairs 
of the Leſ- 
ſer Aſia. 


the Perſian monarchy. The Jonians with the 


Holians, Carians, and others ſtretching along 
the ſea-coaſt of the Lower Aſia, came to form 
a very conſiderable body of men, and wen: 


under the general name of the Afratick Gre- 


«ans, being governed chiefly by their own laws, 


with a full enjoyment of their liberty for about 


five hundred years from their firſt ſettling in 
thoſe parts. After which they were over- 
topped by the growth of Lydia, and made 


tributary to Croſus, who ſubdued them; 


until Zydia itſelf ſoon after falling into the 
hands of the Perſians, they were alſo aſligned 
over with it, as a part of the Igdian territory, 
having governors placed over their ſeveral cities, 


whom they called their tyrants. But as an half- 


conquered people, they were ready upon all oc- 
calions 
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caſions to rebel, and made ſeveral unſucceſsful 
ſtruggles both in Cyrus's time, and after him: 
The Jonians particularly, who bore the greateſt 
ſway among them, and made as remarkable a 
figure as any of the Grecian colonies, could 
not brook this being ſhifted about from one to 
another, and thereſote let no advantage flip, 
which they could hope to improve into the re- 
covery of their liberty. 
Darius 1 That which favoured their ies at this 
I time, was an expedition of Darius Hyſtaſpes the 
e Perſian King, againſt the Schibians: In order 
to which he had laid a bridge over the er, 
and tranſported a numerous army, leaving the 
Jonians, and their neighbours at the bridge, 
to ſecure his retreat, and aſſiſt him with their 
ſhipping. Whilſt Darius was advanced into the 
country, the Jonians finding him, and his whole 
army at their diſpoſal, fell into a debate, whe- 
ther they ſhould execute their charge, or, by 
breaking down the bridge, leave them to the 
fury of the enemy. Beſides their own inclina- 
tions for the latter, the Scy/b1ans perſuaded them 
to return home; alfuring them, that Darius 
would never more be in a capacity of doing 
them good or harm. But the chief encou- 
rager of this motion, was the famous Miltiades = 
an Athenian, deſcended from Codrus, whoſe an- 
ceͤſtors had retired during the tyranny of Pi/- 
ftratus, and left him at this time in the go- 
vernment of the Thracian Cherſoneſe. He re- 
| preſented 
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preſented the eaſineſs and conſequence. of ſuch 


93 4 * 


an action, telling them, This was Ihbeir time 


40 free themſelves from the Perſian Joke. And ; 


they had certainly followed his advice, if Hi- 


| flies, tyrant of Miletus, a principal city of 


Jania,, had not ſtrongly oppoſed it, urging to 
the ther. tyrants, That heir power was too 


precarigus 40. ſulſiſt of uſelf, unleſs Supported. by 
the King their maſter, and that therefore their 
ſafety depended intiraly, upon his. Which argu- 
ment {wayed ſo much with them, that the 


project fell; and Darius behg obliged to retire 
out of Sotbhia, they conducted him ſafe into 


Ala. Who, that he might make up in one 


country, the Hofles he ſuſtained in another, 


left Megalygus in Europe with eighty thouſand | 
,men, to, reduce Thrace, and other maritime 
places; after Which he thought Macedonia 
would fall of courſe. This General ſoon ex- 
ecuted the King's order; and then diſpatched 


ſevyen principal men of the army to Amyntas 
Te King of Macedonia, to demand earth and water. 


Who doubting his own ſtrength, not only 


_. complied with their demands, but gave them 


a ſplendid entertainment, in the height of 5 


which, when they were heated w with wine, 


they deſired Amyntas to crown ſo magnificent 
a feaſt, with the uſual freedoms of gallantry, 


and that, as an earneſt of their being welcome, 


the wives and daughters of the Macedonians 


might be admitted into the company. No 
Vor, 1.  _ P 


ſooner 
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ſooner were the women come into the room, 
but the Perfians behaved themſelves with great 
immodeſty towards them: Upon which Alex- 


ander, Amyntas's ſon, deſired his father, in 
regard to his age and gravity, to retire, and 
leave him to keep them within bounds, or elle 


to chaſtiſe their inſolence. Accordingly he 


took the women out of the room, under pre- 
tence of dreſſing them up to appear more agree- 


able, and in their ſtead brought in the ſame 


number of young men in female apparel, with 
daggers under their cloaths; who watching 
their opportunity, when the ſtrangers began 
to be free with them, ſtabbed every man of 
them, with their retinue. Megabyzus hearing 


nothing of his meſſengers, fent Bubares. with 
part of the army, to make a ſtrict inquiry into 


the buſineſs: But he was taken off by mar- 
riage with Alexander's ſiſter, and ſo the matter 
fell. The next year Ozanes being ſent as ſuc- 
© ceflor to Megabyzus, reduced the cities Chal- 
cedon and Byzantium, with the iſland Lemnos, 
and other places of leſs note. Darius himſelf 
Hiſtiæus, > 
___ who being of a working head, and reſtleſs ſpi- 
rit, and preſuming upon his ſervice at the Mer, 
the King did not think it ſafe to leave him 
behind; and therefore took him by fair means, 
under a pretence of uſing him as his coun- 
ſellor and companion. But Hiſtiæus ſaw too 
far into his deßens, to be caſy under this 


was now retired to Sſa, and with him Hiſtiæus; 


change, 
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change, which he looked. upon but as a more 
ſpecious fort, of impriſonment ; and therefore 


made it his buſineſs to excite the Tonians to 
rebel, in hopes, that in regard to his intereſt in 


that country, he ſhould be ſent to reduce them, 
and from thence pick out ſome opportunity of 
ſetting up for himſelf. 

To this end; he ſent ſecret indien to 
Ariftagoras his deputy at Miletus, who was cafily 


_ tempted to that which he was going to under- 


take of himſelf: For having propoſed to 
Darius the conqueſt of the Cyclades iſlands in 
the Agean ſea, and miſcarried in his firſt at- 


tempt upon Naxus, he thought of encouraging 


the Jonians to revolt, as a means to ſecure his 
intereſt, in thoſe parts, and prevent his being 
called to account for miſmanagement. His firſt 
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ſtaperas, 


excite a 
rebellions 


A. M. 
3502. 


Olymp. 
09. 3. 


ſtep was to abandon his own tyranny; whereby 


having ſufficiently obliged the Milefans, they 


aſſiſted him in procuring the ſame liberty for 
the other cities: by which plauſible methods 


he ſoon had. the whote country at his command. 


And to ſtrengthen himſelf by ſea, he furprif- 


ed the Perſian fleet, of which he was lately 


Admiral in the enterprize of Naxus. But 


not having. any ſufficient force to oppoſe to 


the whole Perſian army, which he knew 


would ſoon be upon him, he went to Sparta; 


where be fet forth the riches of Ala, with 


the weakneſs of the inhabitants, in hopes to 
engage Cleomenes to join with him in the 
2 con- 
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conqueſt of Perſe la. But not prevailing, rele 

from thence to Mhens, where he uſed the ſame 

: arguments, adding, that the - Milefians, as an 

Athenian colony, might N e expel | 

their aſſiſtance. | 

Arden- The Hihenians had at this FRY met with 

gaze aten, ſuch very rough treatment from the Prrfan 

in the» in the bulineſs of  Hipplas, that Fes. readily 
quarrel, + Ye 

ment d accordogy manned out twenty 

Mike, to Which the Exetrians of Eubæa added 

five more. | Ariſagoras, with theſe joint forces, 

fell upon the Ferſan frontiers, and ſurpriſed 

"Sardis, the capital city of Lydia. Artapbernes, 

Who reſided here as Vice- Roy of Lydia and 

* Ionia, was glad to ſecure himſelf in the caſtle, 

from whence he beheld the citizens ſlaughtered, 

lia the town in flames. The Perſians and 

"Lydians at laſt getting into a body, charged the 

enemy, and drove them to the ſea-ſide, ' killing 

many! in the purſuit, and foreing the reſt to hel. 

- "mer themſelves in Epbeſus, and other neigh- 

bouring cities. The Athenians could by no means 

be perſuaded to rally after this defeat; ſo that 

what they had done, ſerved only to incenſe the 

Perſian, without any honour, or advantage to 

themſelves. But the Tonians knowing they were 

gone too far to retreat, refalved to puſh on 

their fortunes without them: And having taken 

Byzantium, with other towns upon the Hellef- 

n Nut, e drew over Cyprus, with a great part of 

b Caria, 
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Caria, into their alliance. But a ſudden ſtop 
was put to their progreſs by a ſharp conflict 
at Cyprus, wherein the two Generals Ariybius 
the Perfi ian, and Onefilas the Oprian, who en- 
couraged the revolt of that iſland, were killed. 
By ſea the Tonians had ſome N but 
the Cyprians were ſo entirely routed by land, 
that they were forced again to ſubmit to the 


Perſian yoke in a year after they had thrown 


it off. The Ionians, upon the ill ſucceſs of this 
battle, made to their ſhips, leaving the Perſians 


in a condition to act offenſively: So that they 


5 eaſily reduced Caria, and moſt of the towns 
upon the Helleſpont and Propontis, with Clazo- 


mene in Tonia, and Cume in Folia. Where- 
upon Ariſtagoras fled to J. brace, and being op- 
poſed by the inhabitants, was cut off with all 
his forces. | 


H tiæus finding things grown to a red, 


thought! it time to ſtir: And though Darius ſuſ- 


pected him, he till carried it fair with him, 


and truſted him with a commiſſion to go and 
pacify the troubles in Jonia, But when he 


came to Sardis, Artaphernes could not forbear 


| faxing him as the incendiary, telling him plainly, 


That the ſhoe, which Ariſtagoras had put on, was 
of his making. 80 that finding himſelf detected, 
he knew not where to fix, but kept in conti- 
nual motion from one place to another, in 
hopes to pick up ſtrength enough to carry on 


| his deſi igns by open force, But he who had 


P 3 acted 


21g i 


Ariſtago- 
Tas killed. 
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acted on both ſides, was not eaſily ruſted by 
either; neither would his own friends the Mi- 
to fans admit him into their city, though they 
had at this time need enough of his aſſiſtance, 
For the war being pretty well over in other 
parts, was carried on with the greater yigour 
in Jonia; and the chief of the Perfian forces 
were employed againſt Miletus. The Mileſi- 
ans had no land army to oppoſe them: But 
by the aſſiſtance of their neighbours, parti- 
cularly the Chians, Leſbians and Samians, they 
furniſhed out a fleet of between three and four 
hundred fail. The Perf; ian navy conſiſted chiefly 
of Phonicians, Cyprians, Agyptians, and Cili- 
cians; and though they had the ſuperiority by 
almoſt double the number of veſſels, they 
thought it more adviſeable to treat with the 
ſeveral tyrants, whom Ariſtagoras had depoſed, 
to draw off their citizens, than to hazard an 
engagement. While they were managing this 
affair, the Samians concluded it would be to no 


purpoſe to incur the anger of the Perfian, 
who, if he were defeated now, could ſoon ſend 


a fleet five times as large; and therefore were 


the firſt who went off, The confederacy being 
once broke, the Leſbians, with a great part 
of the 1 nians, followed; 80 that the Cbians 
alone ſtood to it, and were worſted. The Per- 


fi Fans having carried their point at ſea, left the 


Milefians nothing but their walls to cruſt to; 
and it was not long before the city was 


e Cloſely 


5 
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cloſely blocked up, taken, and plundered, part Miletus 1 

| * 3 : 1 taten. 1 
of the citizens being flain, and the reſt carried 9 
priſoners with their wives and children to 148 
Suſa. The fate of this city did in a manner „ 
put an end to the war. But H: itieus, who only, 1 
waited to form his meaſures according to the 


event of this ſiege, by the help of ſome Leſ— 


Bians, eaſily ſubdued Chios, which was juſt be- 1 
fore drained and weakened; and having picked ö | 
up more ſcattered remains of the Tonians and 1 
olians, paſſed from thence into MM upon Wil 
ſome greater expedition. But falling in with 5 1 
Harpagus, who lay there with a conſiderable _ 
body of Perſians, loſt moſt of his men, was 1 
himſelf taken priſoner, and carried to Atapher- bs 
nes, who immediately nailed him to a croſs, 5h 
and ſent his head to Darius; who was fo far 1H 
'from being pleaſed with the preſent, that he | 1 
gave it honourable interment, and lamented WW 
him as one who had deſerved well of him, and "i 
his country, Thus the Tonian rebellion, which 7% lo- | 'l 
had continued fix years from its firſt breaking _ oy . 

ellz0n 1 


out under Ariſtagoras, was by the death of ju;pre/p9. 
Hiſtiæus, and the fall of Miletus, intirely ſup- A. M. 

preſſed. For the iſlands, and the cities on the 3508. 

continent fell in of courſe, when there was no Ohmp. . 
body left ro head them: And this was the PO "i 
third time the Jonians were forced to undergo 1 
the yoke, firſt under the Lydians, and twice 


under the Feria Fans. 


ps © Daria. © Th 
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Darius, wh! it he Was ſetrling the tribute, 
and lecuring his ebnen caft his thovt gts 


upon Europe, and mate ſevetal ttenſpis on 
that ſide with various ſucceſs :* Sö that the end 


| of this war was in effekt, but this beg inning? of 


that long train of evils, which be 6dr pb 


himſelf, and his ſucceſſors. Two years after 


the raking. of Mo letus, he withdrew the com- 


Mardoni- 


us the 
Perſian 


General. 


miſſions of his late captains; and fent in theit 
room Mar donius, who had married his daughter, 


with a good ſufficiefit fleet and army. He 


went firſt into [-#ia; where to Keep the inha- 
bitants firm to the Perſia an intereſt, he diſſolded 


all the tyrannies, and reſtored the democracy. 


His next expedition was with his fleet againſt 


Hi. Fuß- 


1 expe- 


dition. 


Thaſus, a rich iſland over againſt Trac, the 
land forces being employed at the ſame time 
in reducing the other parts of Macedonia, which 


had not yet declared for his maſter. Having 


been thus far ſuccefsful, he coaſted along by 


mount Athos, where he met with ſuch a violent 
ſtorm, that he loſt three hundred of his veſſels, 
and in them above twenty thouſand men. It 
happened juſt after, that the foot being quarter- 
ed in Macedonia, the Brygi, a people of Thrate, 
fell upon them by night, killed many, and 


wounded Mardonius. And though he ſoon 


rallied, and ſubdued them, he durſt nor purſue 
his conqueſts, but. returned home with his 


ſhattered fleet, and the remains of his army. 


Theſe 
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Theſe ſucceſſes: did ſo little anfwer the lofs/ 
of ſo many ſhips and men, that they ſerved: 
rather to incenſe, than ſatisfy Darius, and made 
him reſolve to ſend force enough the next year 
to do the bulinels effectually. He began now 
to declare himſelf obſtinately bent upon the 
conqueſt of Greece; to which reſolution many The more 
circumſtances concurred. Ever ſince the burn- na ge 1 
ing of Sardis, he had vowed revenge upon the 72ePerſian WW 
Athenians, and ordered one every time he ſate r. 
down to table, to ery out, Sir, Remember the 


| Athenians, He could much eaſier have pardbdned 4 


the Jonians, though they were the principe!!! 
aggreſſors, as not thinking they would have 


dared to attempt any thing againſt him, but at 1 : 
the inſtigation of thoſe, whoſe" | ignorance, or Y 
contempt of his power might encourage them to == 


provoke him. As for the iſlanders, they had fur- 
niſhed out a great number of ſhips againſt him: 1 
And the pretence of making it a national quar- 9 
rel, was, that they had all in general given his i 
rebels free harbour. To add to which Hip- 
ras was always at hand to aggravate theſe mat- 
ters, that being the only means left him to re- 
cover his tyranny; Not but the buſineſs was Wo 
likely enough to have proceeded without him. ES 
For the noiſe the principal ſtates of Greece be- 1 
gan now to make in the world, could not but i 
alarm the Perſian greatneſs: And Darius in the 
beginning of his reign ſeemed reſolved to cruſh 
them, by fending ſeveral as ſpies under the con- 
duct 
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duct of Democedes, to take an exact ſurvey of 
the country. 
In order therefore to this intended invaſion, 
he firſt tried how the ſeveral cities ſtood af. 
fected, ſending to them all to demand earth and 
water; but at the ſame time gave orders to 
the cities upon the ſea-coaſts to build long 
ſhips, and flat-bottomed boats, for the tranſ- 
portation of horſe. The Lacedæmonians and 
Athenians threw the meſſengers into deep pits, 
telling them, There was earth and water to carry 
to their maſter. He who adviſed this, was 
ſaid to be Miltiades; who beſides his being an 
Athenian, had a perſonal pique againſt the Per. 
ans, for forcing him from his government of 
1 the Cher/ſoneſe, when they had invaded the Thrg- 
* cian territories. The AÆginetans with ſome 


| other iſlands complied; and were thereupon ac- 

} cuſed by the Athenians, as having betrayed. the 
£ liberty of their country, only for an oppor- 
J tunity of fighting them to advantage. The 
matter was heard, and reſented at Sparta; and 

| Cleomenes went immediately to Æęina to puniſh 
ü Some con- the heads of the revolt: But he had at that 


1 — a time a difference with his collegue Demaratus, 
; e who under-hand defeated his deſigns, Cleo- 
menes to be revenged of him, at his return uſed 
his utmoſt efforts to get him depoſed ; and the 
pretence was his being illegitimate. . It ſeems 
Ariſton the father of Demaratus, having no 
children by wo. wives, took. a third, Who 
Was 


(nap: I. ; The Gr ecian Heftory. : 


was already married to one of his friends, 
which was allowable according to Tocurgus's 


laws; and having this ſon by her in ſeven 


months after marriage, he ſwore it was none of 


his. But for fear the line of Procles ſhould 
fail, the ſtate took no notice of it, and he 


owned the child, leaving him ſucceſſor to his 


crown and virtues, he being noted as the firſt 


Spartan King, who conquered in the Olympick 


games. But upon this conteſt between the 


two Kings, the old buſineſs of baſtardy was 
trumped up, and the oracle was to decide it. 


The Fythia being corrupted by Cleomenes; gave 


it againſt. Demaratus: So that this, and his 
former retreat out of Attica, which was the 
grounds of the quarrel, being objected againſt 


him, he was dethroned, and ſucceeded by his 
kinſman Leutychides. Demaratus, though he ex- 


preſſed a love for his country, went over to 
the Perſian; by whom he was eaſily received at 
this juncture, and entertained with all the ho- 
nour due to his character. As for Cleomenes, he 
was ſoon after detected; and being ſtruck with 
remorſe for the injuſtice he had done his col- 
legue, in a fit of a phrenzy ripped up his own 


| belly. Nor did it fare much better with Leu- 


tychides, who afterwards proved a traytor to his 
country, and bein 
in exile. 


O 


But he, with Clements, had firſt taken ten of 


the principal men of gina, and left them as 


hoſtages 


2 convicted of bribery, died 
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hoſtages at Athens. Which the Aginetans having 
often complained « of, and received no redreſs, 


intercepted a ſhip. going. to Delos, {according 
to a yearly. cuſtom qbſerved ever ſince F Thejeus's 8 


time). and in it ſome of the principal men of 


Athens, wha. by way of repriſal, they made 


ade, d. | Which f incenſed the Athenians, 


that they manned out ſeventy gallies, and 
agreed at the ſame time to have the city of 


2, gina betrayed to them: But the fleet com- 


ing too late to ſecond the attempt by land, 
that deſign miſcarried. However the fleets 
engaged, and. the Fginetans were worlted : But 


being reinforced, they ventured another battle, 
and got the better. This war ſeems to have 
f been of a longer continuance, though \ we have 
very little light into the particulars: : But we 


may obſerve in general, that theſe civil dif- 
cords, which ſeemed to favour the deſigns of 


the common enemy, did in a great meaſure 


procure the ſafety of Greece, by putting the 


Albenians upon the ſtudy of ſea- affairs, and by 
that means preparing them for the Perſian, So 
that they eaſily wreſted the ſovereignty of the 
ſeas from the iſlanders, and particularly the 
Aginetaus who. had held it twenty years ; and 


thar at a time, when | the eyes and hopes of all 


Greece were upon them, and when they could | 


have done very little without i it, 
_ Whilſt the Athenians were engaged in this 


war, Darius proſecuted | his deſigns upon Greece: 
6— = And 
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And Having levied an army of un Hundred 


tation, (for Juſtin reckons Tix times às no” 
and ten thouſand hoffe, gave the chief eon 


mand to Datis a Mede, in the room of Marl 

5, under Whom the fleet had miſearried, ap- 
pointed Artaphernes his brother's ſon, and Hip- 

Pias as his aſſiſtants, and giving them an ex- 
preſs command to bring the Aldeniuns and Ere- 
triuns priſöners to him, arid to lay wafte their 
country. Actordingly they embarked in ſix 
hundred gallies, beſides ttanſports for che hbtſe: 
And direckly croſſing the jean ſea, poffefſed 


"the clades, to ſecure their paſſage. From thente 
they fafſed to Eubtra; where the Eretriant ttough 


ad keep within their wills; than to offer battle 
to ſuch unequal numbers, For ſix x days the 
e ans attempted to ſtorm the city, and were 


"betrayed into their Hands, they entered, Plun- 

deted and burnt it. From thence Hippias con- 
ducted them into Attica; and they encamped in 
the plains of Maratbon ten miles diſtant from 
Athens. The Atbenians having notice of their 


diſpatched meſſengers to Sparta for their ſpeedy 
aſſiſtance ;' and in the mean time choſe ten of 


thouſand fobt according to the Toweft' edtnpu- 


"fepulſed with loſs; but on the ſeventh it being 


march, and being ſenſible of the diſproportion, : 


their citizens to command their forces, one out 
| of 


4 


22 


rfiemſelves of Samos, Nuxus, Delos: atid the reſt of 


the Abenians had lent tem four thouſand men, 
thought it more adviſcable to ſend xllem home, 


Eretris 
taken, 


— — —  — 
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of each Jribe. The Lacedemonians ſeemed very 
willing to aſſiſt them; but being to be detaine 4 


four days upon a religious account, it was de- 


| bated among the Athenians, Whether they ſhould 


wait for a ſummons from the enemy, as the Ere- 


tians did, within their walls, or go out to meet 
them, Miltiades earneſtly preſſed the latter, and 
with, much difficulty prevailed: _ Accordingly 


they took the field with only nine thouſand of 


their own men, and one thouſand Plateans. 


Each captain aſſigned his day of command to 


The battle 


of Mara- 


thon. 

A. M. 
3514. 
Olym. 72. 
3 


Mfiltiades, who had by this means the whole 
management of the battle; however he choſe 


to put the iſſue of it upon his own day. He 


was ſenſible, that he had not a ſafficient number 
of men to enlarge his front in any proportion 


to that of the enemy, nor to give it any conſi- 5 
derable depth; and therefore drew up his army 


at the foot of a mountain, ſo as to prevent its 
being ſur rounded. And though he was weak 


in the center, he made his wings very ſtrong, 


and fenced them in with large trees, which he 


had ordered to be cut down, to hinder the Per/ian 


cavalry from breaking in, and flanking them. 
Datis, notwithſtanding this difpoſition, relied 


fo much upon his numbers, that he reſolved to 


engage; and he choſe the rather to do it, be- 
fore the reinforcement, which was expected 


from Sparta, could come up. The ſignal was 


no ſooner given, but the Athenians, inſtead of 


waiting the onſet of the Perſians, raſhed in upon 


them 
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them with ſuch fury and precipitation, that 
they thought they were rather to be laughed 
at as madmen, than dreaded as enemies. But 
conſidering their Al was at ſtake, and that 
they. had nothing for it, but making their way 
through the enemy, deſpair added to their na- 
tural courage, and they held the victory long 
in ſuſpence. The Perſians made their ſtrongeft 
efforts againſt the main body of the Grecians, 
which ſtood the charge with great | firmneſs 


bers, they were forced at laſt to give way. But 
at the ſame time both the Athenian wings 
prevailed, which gave them an opportunity of 


| and gained a vicory, which had more of truth 


diſordered and routed, abandoned their camp, 


them to their very ſhips, ſome of which they 
took, and fome they burnt. And here I muſt 
not omit the account that is given of Cynægirus, 

who, after he had fought with great bravery 
in the field, held a gally full of Perfans with 
his right hand, to keep it from putting off 
from tore ; ; which was no ſooner. lopped off, 
but he ſeized it with his left, and having loſt 

that too, he fixed his teeth in it, and expired. 
As to the number of the ſlain, Herodotus reckons 


One 


6 


and intrepidity, until being oppreſſed by num- 


_ relieving the reſt: And they did fo effefually, 
that they ſoon turned the fortune of the day, 


in it, than probability. The Perſfans being 


and made to the ſea; and the Grecians purſued 5 


fix thouſand four hundred Perfians, and but 
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but one hundred and njnety-ywo of the Grecians; 


among whom were few officers of note hut 


Gallimachus, who commanded; one of the wings, 


and deſerves to be particularly remembered, 
not only for his behaviour in the battle, but 
alſo for the ſhareche had in the bringing it on, 
For though he was not one of the ten Generals, 


ho had the alternate command of the army; 
yet by virtue of his office of Polemarch, he 


had a right of voting with them, when they 


were equally divided in opinion, as it happened 
in the council of war, Which wWas held before 


the battle; and he gave the caſting voice, 
which determined their going out to meet the 
enemy in the field. . Ippias who WAS. the chief 
i incendiary of the War, is. thought to have fell 
in this battle; though Suidas ſays, he elcaped, = 


and died miſerably at Lemos. 1 
The news of this victory was carried to 


. Athens by ane Eucles, who ran with his wounds 
| reeking from the fight, and throwing himſelf 
into the door of the firſt houſe he met with, 


cried, Rejoice, we are triumphant ; 5 and immedi- 
ately expired. 


L 


- would not permit them to ſtir until the full of 
the moon) came at laſt into the field : but the 
action being over the day before, they ſerved 


only to. extol the bravery of their countrymen, 
and to congratulate. them, upon their ſucceſs. 
Among thoſe who. Soguibes, themſelves upon 

— 
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this occaſion, were Ariftides and Themiſtocles, 
who commanded in the center, where the troops 
were thinneſt, and where the enemy preſſed 


well as they did under thoſe circumſtances, 


the day was juſtly aſcribed to the valour and 


of Marathon repreſented in a picture, with him- 
felf giving his orders at the head of the Ten 


in the Gallery, or Portico, where Zeno afterwards 
inſtituted his /chool of philoſophy. Another mo- 


remarkable circumſtance of it, was, that it was 


cut out of a piece of marble, which the Per- 
Hans, in confidence of their gaining the vic- 


trophy. 


ratbon: But the greateſt part of them got in 
time enough for its defence, by which means 
this della likewiſe miſcarried. Thereupon 


Vol. I. 2 the 


hardeſt: So that their ſupporting themſelves ſo 


was a ſufficient argument of their merit, and 
an early promiſe of what was further to be ex- 
pected ftom them. But the chief honour of 


conduct of Miltiades; whoſe reward, when he 
returned to Athens, was only to have the battle 


Captains. This picture was preſerved many 
ages, with other paintings of the beſt maſters, 


nument of this action, was a ſtatue made by 
Phidias of the Goddeſs Nemeſis, who had a 
temple near the field of battle: And a very 


tory, had brought with them for erecting a 


After the battle, there was an attempt made 
by the Perſſan fleet to ſurpriſe the city of 
Athens, before the forces could arrive from Ma- 
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che Perſians retired into Aa, having nothing to 
cover their diſgrace, but their priſonert whom 


they took in Eretria. Theſe were preſented to 


Darius at Suſa, and ſettled near the Tigris upon 
much better terms than they could expect: So 


that they, with their poſterity, flouriſhed in a 
body for ſeveral ages, and retained their lan- 
guage, 1 


Notwithſtanding the general conſternation oe- 


caſioned by this waf, philoſophy received daily 


| Theoonis 
Phoecyli- 
2 


Anacreon 


drawn from his poems; where we meet with 


improvement from the ſucceſſors of Thales and 
Fyibagoras. And poetry had ſtill her votaries: 
Among whom were Theognis and Pbocylides; 
whoſe writings were chiefly precepts and ſen- 
tences of morality, which the latter of them is 


ſaid to have ſtole from the writings of the 
Silyls. About the ſame period died Anacreon 


of Teos in ſonia; a man of eaſe and pleaſure, 


dividing all his hours betwixt wine, love, and 


poetry. He was ſo profeſſed an enemy to the 


common bulineſs, and cares of life, that when 


Polycrates of Samos, with whom he was highly 


in favour, had made him a preſent of five ta- 
lents, he could not ſleep in two nights after: 


Upon which he carried back the treaſure, and 
told his patron, That however conſiderable the 
ſum might be, it was not an equal price for tht 


trouble of keeping it, He wrote with the ſame. 
unconcerned freedom and gaiety, that he lived; 
ſo that the beſt image of his manners is to be 


all 
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all the flowing eaſineſs, and ſimplicity both of 


thought and expreſſion, ſupported with the 


moſt lively, and delicate turns of wit and 
pleaſantry. 


We may fancy his mute, like ſome 
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of his miſtreſſes, airy, looſe, and negligent, not 


without the graceful touches of art, but with- 
out the appearance of it. He lived eighty-Hve 


years: And to make his end of a piece with 
his life, he is ſaid to have been choaked with a 


grape ſtone in his wine. 


n 


From the battle of Marathon, to the retreat 


of Xerxes out of Greece. 


Containing the ſpace of 10 years. 


JT Hilſt Miltiades was in full credit, and 
eſteem for his late victory, the ſtate 
decreed him ſeventy gallies well manned to chaſ- 
tiſe the iſlands, which had ſided with the Per- 
ſian. Several of them ſubmitted; others he re— 
duced with eaſe; 


he landed his men, haraſſed the country, and 


blocked up the city. But, when the ſiege was 
well advanced, it happened, as Nepos tells the 


ſtory, that a grove upon the continent by 
2 doe 


but coming to Paros to de- 

mand an hundred talents, the inhabitants choſe 
rather to prepare for a vigorous defence, than 
to hearken to any ſuch propoſils : Whereupon 


Miltiades 
ſent 20 


chaſtiſe tie 


lands. 
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fiend accident took fire ; which being ſeen from 
the iſland in the night, and both ſides taking 
it for a ſignal, that the Perſian fleet was com- 
ing to the relief of the Parians, Miltiades ſet 
fire to his works, and returned home. This was 
interpreted by his enemies, particularly an- 
 thippus the father of Pericles, as a voluntary 
' miſcarriage; and he was accuſed of being in 
league with the Perſian, He was not in a con- 
dition to anſwer this charge, being confined to, 
| his bed by a fall he received at Paros, which 
Herodotus makes the cauſe of his retreat. But 


ILY "IF 
—— — —̊— — — 


his friends, who appeared for him, urged his 
many ſervices to the ſtate, and bad them parti- 
cularly remember Maratbon; yet could they pre- 
vail no further, than to get the ſentence of 
death changed into a fine of fifty talents, 
I (which was the charge the ſtate had been at in. 
1 | fitting out the gallies) and impriſonment, until | 
8 it were paid. But whatever pretence the Athe- 
1 nians made uſe of in his condemnation, it is 


certain their fear ſwayed more with them, than 
= his guilt. They thought him tog well practiſed 
in government, to lead a private life, eſpeci- 
ally after his merit had gained him ſuch a 
power and intereſt, as might be improved into 
the deſtruction of that liberty, he pretended to 
4 His cha- ſupport. But this was not eaſily to be preſumed 
1 rater, of one; who had always carried himſelf with 
| ; | humility, juſtice, and moderation: Nor could 
any thing leſs thay. an actual attempt upon 
i their 
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their liberty, juſtify the perſecution of a man, 


to whom they owed their lives and fortunes, 
and, in a great meaſure, all their future glory. 
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For he firſt encouraged them to look the Perfian 


in the face; and convinced them by his exam- 


ple, that numbers are not proof againſt cou- 
rage and diſcipline, He lay ſome time under 
this ſentence, until the bruiſe of his thigh grow- 
ing worſe, turned to a Gangrene, and killed 
him. After which the Athenians carried their 
reſentment ſo far, that they would not ſuffer 
him to be buried, until his ſon Cimon took the 


debt upon himſelf, Thus fell Miltiades a fa- 


crifice to the groundleſs jealouſy of the people; 
a notorious inſtance of the capriciouſneſs of for- 
tune, and his country's ingratitude. 

The ſucceſs at Marathon gave ſome years 
reſpite to Greece: but ſo animated Darius to 


redeem his honour by a ſecond attempt, that 


he ordered new levies to be made, and ſpent 


three years in his preparations. After which 


_ Egypt happening to revolt, and there being 


the next year a conteſt among his ſons at home 


"and death, 


about the nominating his Nee bis thoughts 


were diverted from proceeding againſt Greece 
with that vigour he intended. When at laſt 
he came to a refolution, and was provided for 
both expeditions againſt Greece and /Zgypt, he 
died, leaving the proſecution of his deligns to 
his lon Xerxes, 
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war, backing his arguments with the certain- 
ty of ſucceſs. However this might fix his am- 
bition, he thought it of more immediate con- 
| ſequence to reduce Agypt; which with the 
forces his father left him, he eaſily compaſſed: 

And having committed it to the government 
of his brother Achæmenes, turned his thoughts 
upon Greece, In a council held for the ma- 


with a ſpeech full of arrogance and contempt. 
But his uncle Artabanus preſuming upon his 
age and experience, was fo far from ſoothing 
his vanity, that he uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to diſſuade him from ſo hazardous an enter - 


bility of fortune, and the uncertainty of all 


5 yet the buſineſs of Marathon had given them too 
freſh and fatal an inſtance of the Grecian bra- 


ſucceſs. NXerxes told him, His advice was no- 
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AIurdumius upon his firſt acceſſion to the 
throne, preſſed him earneſtly to the European 


nagement of this war, he opened his intentions 


priſe, From general reflections on the inſta- 


human events, he deſcended to the particulars of 
his father's reign, alledging that To whatever 
N cauſe bis ill ſucceſs in Scythia might be imputed ; 


very, to look upon them as a deſpicable people =p 
That he ought theref:re to be well adviſed in an 
affair of ſuch moment, that ſo he might at leaſt 
Juſtify his conduct, though he could not warrant the 


thing but the reſult of floth and cowardice; and 
that his puniſhment ſhould be to ſtay at home, and 
not are in the glory of that expedition, But 

3 — 8 
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upon cooler thoughts, he ſeemed better recon- 
ciled to his uncle's opinion; ; and his ambition 
being tempered with more price than courage, 
kept him wavering, until at laſt being terrified 
with dreams and aaritions, or rather egged 


on by the ſons of Hippias and others, who had 
their ſeveral intereſts to promote by this war, 


he reſumed his firſt reſolution. 

Accordingly he ſent to all the ſea-coaſts to 
provide him ſhipping; and in the mean time 
| drained his whole dominions, with all other 
countries, that had the leaſt dependence on 
him, to raiſe an army ſuitable ro the vaſtneſs 


of his deſign; which in four years he at laſt 
completed. The horſe were commanded by 


Xerxes his 
prepara- 
tions, 


the ſons of Datis; and a ſclect body of ten 


thouſand foot by Hydarnes. This was called 


the immortal regiment, becauſe it was conſtantly 
kept up, and ſopplied out of the reſt. But the 


groſs of the army was committed to Mardo- 
nius, who having the princes of the blood joined 


with him as. aſſiſtants, commanded in chief. 
The firſt general rendezvous of the land- 
forces was at Critalæ; from whence paſſing the 
river Halys, they marched to Celænæ a city of 


Phrygia, and wintered at Sardis. Xerxes, during 
his ſtay here, ſent into Greece to demand earth 
and water; and the fleet being come up to the 
Cberſoneſe, he ordered a paſſage of a mile and 
an half long to be cut for it behind mount 


His march. 


Ae, to avoid the danger of ſhipwreck, which 


Q4 5 Mardonius 
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Mardonius before had ſuffered by failing about. 
In the beginning of the ſpring, he quitted Sar- 
dis; and from an eminence which he had raiſed 


in the plains of Alydus, took a view of his 


whole force by ſea and land: Where he could 


not forbear teſtifying his pride and: Joy to ſee 
himſelf lord of ſo many united nations; but 
ſoon after fell into the other extremes of paſ- 
| fion, and could not without tears reflect, That 
not one of Jo many thouſand would be alive an 


bundred years afier. This engaged him in a | 


melancholy diſcourſe with Artabanus about the 
ſhortneſs and miſeries of life; who from thence 


took occaſion to inſinuate his doubts, as he 


did before, about the ſucceſs of this enter- 
prize. He urged the many inconveniencies he 
had to ſuffer, if not from the enemy, at leaſt 


from the elements themſelves; that his having 
no port there ſufficient to ſhelter ſuch a fleet 
upon any accident, might prove very deſtruc- 


tive to his ſhipping; and; that plague, famine, 
and confuſion were the neceflary attendants 


of ſuch ungovernable multitudes by land, 


 Yerxes told him in anſwer, That great actions 
doere nece ſarily attended with ſome proportionab/e 
danger; and that it was impoſſible to provide for 
accidents, So that whatever opinion he had 


of his uncle's wiſdom in other matters, he 


thought it too deliberate for the camp, and 


ſent him back as his vice- -roy to Sa, Among 
other marks of his preſuming opon the ſuc- 
ceſs 
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ceſs of his expedition, at Abydus he ſaw ſome. 


ſhips, which came from the Euxine ſea, and 
were ſailing through the Helleſpont; and being 
informed, that they were laden with corn, and 
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bound to Ægina, and to Peloponneſus, he would | 


not ſuffer then to be ſeized. Are not we alſo, ſaid 


he, going to the ſame place? And are not we 


obliged, among other things, to carry corn with us? 
What harm then can they do us, by carrying corn 
thither, which muſt be ours? 

In order to his paſſage into Europe, he had 
laid a bridge croſs the Helleſpont, where it was 
about a mile over; which being broke down 
by tempeſtuous weather, he cut off the heads 


of the workmen, ordered the ſea itſelf to be 


whipped, as though it had rebelled againſt its 


ſovereign, and calt a pair of fetters into it, in 


token of its future ſubjection. After which, 


he made two bridges of gallies tied together, 


and ſo well anchored, that they reſiſted the 
winds; by which means, the whole Army 


pailed over in ſeven days and nights. This 
ſeems to have been the firſt. inſtance of that 


which afterwards became the common method 
of Cæſar and others, to tranſport their armies. 
Aerxes being got into Europe, ordered the fleet 


His paſe 


Jape into 


Europe. 


to tail on weſtward, and marched himſelf witch 
the land forces through the Cherſoneſe, ga- 


thering {till more as he went; and encamped 
in a vaſt plain near Doriſcus, and well watered 
with the river Hebrus, where he muſtered, and 


num 
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numbered his whole army. But as hiſtorians 
differ in nothing more than the accounts of 


armies, ſo here we may with more eaſe collect 
from ſeveral circumſtances of their preparations, 


and march, that they were the greateſt army 


that ever appeared in the field, man aſſign any 


juſt number. According to the moſt modeſt 


computation, they amounted to at leaſt ſeven 
hundred thouſand men. Herodotus reckons 
up ſeventeen hundred thouſand - foot; and 


_ eighty thouſand horſe; and makes an acceſſion 


of about three hundred thouſand in their 


march. To. theſe he adds above five hundred 


thouſand belonging to the fleet, which con- 
ſiſted of ſomewhat above twelve hundred long 


gallies, beſides three thouſand tranſports, and 


ſhips of burden. So that the whole of the 
Afian and European forces by ſea and land, 
| he reckons at above two millions and a half; 


and allows at leaſt an equal number of women, 


ceunuchs, ſlaves and other attendants. This 


| The Gre- 
clan pre- 
paralions. 


will eaſily account for Plutarch, and Tſocrates, 


when they ſay five millions followed Xerxes into 


Greece; and thus it might be affirmed without 
an Hyperble, that they drank up ſeveral little 
rivers in their march. 


| Greece in the mean while was ſufficiently 


alarmed. at theſe approaches, but not ſo as to 


abandon all hopes of diverting the ſtorm. De- 


maratus the late Spartan King, who ſeems to 


have acted on both ſides, had from time to time 
| given 


N 
0 ; 1 | 
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given his countrymen notice of Xerxes's de- 
ſigns and motions: And upon his paſſage into 
Europe, they ſummoned a general council in 
the Tihmus; where they ſolemnly reſolved to 
wave all private quarrels, and join in the de- 4 
fence of their common liberty, at the ſame . 


time publiſhing their intentions, of putting to | ; 
death every tenth man of thoſe, who went | 

over to the enemy. But this did not hinder | 

the greateſt part of Bæotia, and Theſſaly, with _ [30 
other petty ſtates, which lay moſt expoſed, from ih 
declaring for the Perflan; eſpecially after the 4 
ten thouſand men, who were ſent into Theſſaly _ 3 f 


under the conduct of Euænetus the Spartan, and 
Themiſtocles the Atbenian, were returned, as not 5 8 
thinking themſelves able to protect them. The ml 
Argives alſo being ſent to in his extremity, j 
evaded their aſſiſtance, by inſiſting on terms, 
which could not be accepted: So that partly 


out of fear, and partly out of their inveterate = 
hatred to the Lacedemonians, they held ſecret 1 
intelligence with the enemy, Thus the burden ji 


of the war lay chiefly upon the Athenians and 

Lacedæmonians; who, when they found the Per- 

ian advanced throgh Thrace and Macedonia, 1 
reſolved in another council to oppoſe his pro- 1 
greſs; and accordingly, diſpatched fix thouſand 
men under the command of Leonidas the fa- 
mous partan King, to poſſeſs the ſtreights of 
 Thermopylz, a narrow paſs of twenty-five foot 3% 
wide between the mountains, which ee if 
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Theſſaly from the reſt of Greece. There were in 
in it the remains of a wall with gates to it, 
which the Phocians had formerly built to ſecure 

them againſt the incurſions of the Theſſalaxs 
And from theſe gates, and ſome hot baths, which 
were at the entrance into the paſs, it obtained 
the name of 7hermopyle. This was pitched upon 
as the moſt proper place for defeating the ad- 
vantage of the enemy's numbers, and for ren. 
dring their horſe uſeleſs: And a further con. 
ſideration with the Grecians, was its ſituation 
near the ſea, where they could co-operate with 
their fleet, In this body of fix thouſand men 
there were but three hundred Spartans; the reſt 
conliſting of Bæotians, Corinthians, Phocians, Ar- 


i cadians, and ſeveral other leſſer ſtates, both within 
and without the /tbmus, who each of them fur. 


niſned ſuch proportions, as they were able to 


| raiſe in the preſent exigency; and each of 


them aſſigned particular captains to their own 
troops; but Lanide had the command of the 
_ - whole. | 
As to ſea affairs, hay was the ſame diſpro- 
portion as by land: Whereupon they had re- 
courſe to the iſlanders, moſt of which were 
their allies and colonies. Sicily was at that 
time able to furniſh out as many ſhips as all 
Greece: But her tyrant Gelen inſiſted upon being 
_ declared commander in chief. As for Crete, 
ſhe had her oracles fir{t to conſult: And 


the Ceroræars, though ey expreſſed a ſenſe of 
” 6 = their 
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their common danger, and hovered about with 
fixty fail, ir was only with a deſign to fall 
in with the conqueror. So that the chief de- 
pendence at ſea was upon Athens; whole late 
war with #gina had put thoſe two ſtares in 
a condition of detending the reſt. This ge- 


proved by 7 hemiſtocles, who, from a mean ex- 


traction, became ſo active and aſpiring, as to 


complain at his firſt appearance in the world, 


That the trophies of Miltiades would not let him 


fleep. He had boldneſs enough to propoſe, and 
courage enough to execute any thing, that 
might tend to his own, and his country's ho- 
nour. For an inſtance of which, he got the 
money, which was raiſed from the mines, and 
ought to have been divided among the people, 
to be employed in ſhipping: And fo, by the 
wooden walls, which the oracle adviſed the 
Athemans to truſt to, he would have nothing 
underſtood, but their ſhips. By theſe means, 


the Athenian fleet was increaſed to near two hun- 


dred fail; and putting to ſea with the reſt of 
the confederates, making in all two hundred and 


eighty, ſtood over "grin Artem ii am, towards 
the north part of Æubæa. 


AJerxes in the mean while drew down his nu- 
merous forces towards the ſtreights of Thermo- 
Mz, but rather for terror, aca oſtentation, 
than with thoughts of fighting. For finding 
Leonidas ready to receive him, and his men 
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_ unuſually gay, and unconcerned, he ſent to let 
them know, that If they would lay down their 
arms, he would receive them as friends, and con- 
 federates, and beſtow upon them much richer and 


larger countries, than what they now poſſeſſed, 
They rejected his offers with a becoming corn, 


| telling him, T hey ſhould have occaſion for their 
erms, whether as his friends, or enemies; that 
they deſired no couniry, but what they won by 
their virtue and valour, and could maintain by the 


ſame method; they got it. Upon this the Perſian 


_ addreſſed himſelf ro Demaratus, aſking him with 


an air of pity, and contempt, What it was bis 
8 countrymen propoſed ? Or, whether they could run 
faſter than his borſes? He told him, He would 
find them reſolved to fight it out Io the laſt; and 
that not a man of them would ſurvive his coun- 
 try's liberty, Agreeable to this was the anſwer 


1 of Dieneces a Spartan; who being told, That the 


Perſian darts would darken the very ſu; So much 
the better, ſays he; Jer then we Hall fight 1 in the 


- foade. 


The batile 
a! Ther- 
| mopylz. 

? A . VI. 
3524. 
1. | 


Xerxes at laſt advanced with a body of Medes, 
| ordering thoſe, who had loſt any of their re- 
lations at the battle of Marathon, to beat the 
enemy from this poſt, and revenge their dead 
friends. Accordingly they began the onſet, 
but were repulſed with great loſs. Then mighty 
numbers of raw undiſciplined fellows marched 
againſt them, of whom a prodigious ſlaughter 


was made: Nor did the immortal regiment, 


which 


— © 
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which was ſent to relieve them, come off at a 
cheaper rate. The next day Aerxes made a 


detachment of the choiceſt of his troops, with 
a promiſe of large rewards, if they would 


break in upon them, and force the paſs. Upon 
which they made a violent charge, but with no 
better ſucceſs than before: For the Grecians col- 


lected into a cloſe body ſtood the ſhock, and 
filled the way with Perſian carcaſſes: So that 
being driven one upon the other, the confuſion, 


and conſequently the ſlaughter was the greater. 


Thus did they keep their ground for two days; 


on the firſt of which, Aerxes was obſerved to 


leap three times from his throne, whereon he 
. was placed to ſee the battle: And being the next 
day under the ſame conſternation, it happened 
that Epbialles a Trachinian, deſerted from the 


Crecians, to ſhew him a ſecret way over a ledge 
of mountains, by which he might fall upon 
their rear. Leonidas being inforined that twenty 


thouſand of the enemy 520 lodged theinſelves 


on the top of the hills, adviſed his companions 
_ to retire, and reſerve themſelves fer better times, 


and the future ſafety of Greece; that for bis own 


part, he owed more to his countryy, than to ktamſelf, 


and that it was his buſineſs to fall in the preſent 


defence of it. Thus having diſmiſſed all but 
three hundred Spartans, with fome Theſpians, 
and Thebans, in all not a thouſand men, Come, 


Fellow. ſoldiers, ſays he to them, Tet us dine 
cbearfully, „4, if we were to ſup together in the 


other 
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other world. And indeed they could propoſe 
nothing more than to fulfil the oracle, which 
- had declared the city, or King of Sparta muſt 
fall; at the ſame time to let the Per/ian ſee, 
what value they fet upon their liberty, and, 
as it were, to revenge their own deaths, before 
they fell. Being thus animated, they ſtudied 

only how to fell their lives as dear as they 
could; and thinking death to be no where 
more honourably met with, than in the ene- 
mies camp, they took the advantage of the 
night, and made directly to the royal pavilion, 
where endeavouring to ſurprize the King, they 
broke through the whole camp, and killed, 
or overthrew whatever oppoſed them. The 
darkneſs of the night added very much to the 
confuſion of the enemy, inſomuch that they 
fell one upon another without diſtinction of 
friend, or foe, and rather aſſiſted the Grecians, 
than defended themſelves. Thus did they carry 
all before them, until day-light diſcovering the 
| ſmallneſs of their numbers, they were ſurrounded. 
by the Per/ians, who galled them both in flank 
and rear; and even then not ſo much conquer-_ 
ed, as tired with conquering, they fell among 
vaſt heaps of the ſlaughtered enemy, leaving 
behind them the example of an intrepidity | 
never known before. It is generally underſtood, . 
that theſe three hundred Spartans were killed to 
a man: But two of them, whoſe names are 
* and Panites, went off before the 
action, 
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action upon frivolous pretences. The former; 
upon his return to Sparta, was branded with 
infamy, and treated with ſuch contempt, that 


no body would converſe, or have any thing to 


do with him. However he afterwards behaved 
ſo well at the battle of Plalæa, that he redeemed 


his credit. As for Panites, he was fo ſenſible. 


of the ſcorn and reproach of his fellow-citi- 


zens, that he killed himſelf. The body of Leo- 


nidas was found, and nailed to a croſs; but his 
memory was ſufficiently eternized by the poets, 
and hiſtorians of thoſe times, who thought this 
might eaſily paſs for a victory on the Grecians 
fide, .as well in reſpe& to the action itſelf; 


wherein the Perſiaus loſt twenty thouſand men, 
as to the influence it afterwards had on the 


affairs of Greece, And in this reſpect, Herodotus 


favs, This defeat of the Spartans was more glorious, - 


than any vickory, that the Grecians afterwards 
obtained, 

 Xerxes, though he had ere this paſſage, 
vas more inclined to try his fortune at ſea, 
than to proceed immediately into the country; 


eſpecially when Demaratus told him, That Sparta 
alone was able to ſend out near eight thouſand more 


fuch men, as thoſe whoſe vaiocur be had ſo lately expe- 
Henced. The Perſian fleet was come up to Sepias, 
apromontory of Magns/ia, to act in concert with 
the land forces; where by a ſtorm, which 


laſted three days, they had loſt four hundred 


men of war, beſides tranſports and ſhips of 


r R Durden, 
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; cepted z and by the fingular valour of the Abe. 
nians, who were juſt re- inforced with three ang 
fifty ſail, maintained the conflict with equal 
loſs on both ſides, until night forced them into 
harbour. But they were ſo fhattered in the en- 
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burden with a proportionable number of men, 


and proviſions. To repair which Joſs, they 


ordered two hundred more to take a compaſs, 
and ſurprize the Greciam lying in the ſtreights 
of Enbza; which was the ſame ſtratagem the 
army made vfe of at Tbermopylæ, and much 
about the ſame time, but with far di fferent ſuc- 
cels. For the Grecians, by the advice of Themi- 


 Foeles, ſer fail by night; and ſo by a counter- 


ſurprize fell in with them, took and ſunk thirty, 


and forced the reſt to fea, where by ſtreſs of 
weather they were all funk and ſtranded. En- 
raged at theſe diſappointments, they bore down 
the next day with their whole fleet, and draw. 
ing up in the form of an halfmoon, made an 


offer of battle, which the Crecians readily ac- 


gagement, that they were forced to quit this 


ſtation in order to refit; and eſpecially hearing 
that Leonidas was cut off at Thermopyle, they | 


thought it neceſſary to retire Junibee- into 
Greece. 


Whereupon the Perfians coming up * their 


fleet to Artemifium, invaded Eubæa, and the 


neighbouring coaſts. Xerxes at the fame time 


| marched through Doris and Phocis, haraffing 
the AREA and 7 ing all waſte before him; 


and 
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and leaving. a detachment to rifle the temple 

of Apollo at Delphi, he encamped with the reſt 

in Baotia, When the Athenians found him ad- 

vancing towards Attica, they would have en- 

gaged their confederates to make head againſt 

him: Bur they declined it, as giving all for loſt 1 
without the thmus, and placing their only con- bi 
dence in the defence of Peloponneſus. The if 
Athenians thus abandoned, put on board their 
wives and children, with their moſt yaluable 

goods, and tranſported them to Trezene, Ægina, 

and Salamis. After which, Xerxes invaded Attica Xerxes 

with fire and ſword, and entered Athens three enters 

months after his paſſage into Europe. Thoſe N 

few inhabitants who were left, retired into the 

citadel, where literally interpreting the oracle, 


of the wooden walls, they fortified it as well i 
as they could, with boards and paliſadoes; and WM 
having ſtood the firſt aſſault, were ſo confident - 
of ſucceſs, that, rather than yield to any terms. 1 
they ſuffered themſelves to be put to the ſword, 1 


the caſtle taken, and the temple of Minerva in 
it to be burnt. 
In this exigency a council was nes 
wherein after every one had propoſed what his bW 
fear and intereſt ſuggeſted, it was reſolved M0 


to defend the [fhmus by ſea and land. The bl 
deſign of which was chiefly to ſecure Laconia, 
and therefore eaſily aſſented to by Enrybiades : 
the Spartan, who, notwithſtanding the ſignal 1 
lervices of the Athenians, was appointed Ad- "ny 
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miral of the Grecian navy. For as Athens was 
forced to yield to Sparta upon other accounts, 
lo neither did ſhe think this a time to diſpute 
the command at ſea. The land forces were 


commanded by Cleombrotus one of the Spartan 
Kings, and brother of Leonidas. But when Themi- 


"Beale found the Grecian fleet withdrawing from 
Salamis, he oppoſed it with ſo much heat, that 


Eurybiades made an offer of ſtriking him. Strike 


if you will, ſays he, hut hear hat I ſay. He 
then told them, Their chief dependence muſt be 
upon their ſtipping ; ibat they were now in poſ- 
Mon of the narrow ſeas, "which would ſufficiently 
 perplex the enemy; and that the improving that 
advantage, was of the laſt conſequence to their 
affairs. Againſt this it was objected, that the 
Athenians were not upon an equal foot with the 
Peloponneſians, whoſe cities and poſſeſſions were 
get untouched : This was inſiſted on more parti- 


cularly by Adimantus chief of the Corinthians, 


who interrupted Themiſtocles in his diſcourſe, and 
went fo far as to bid him hold his tongue; tell- 

ing him, That they, who had <a ther © 
lands to the. enemy, were not likely, by their 
advice, to contribute towards the preſervation of 

the reſt of Greece: That he ouzht not ſo much as | 
to vote in the pref: ut deliberations, which were of | 
the laft importance to the public; and that until 
ſuch time as ile affairs of Athens were 7c-eſta- 

» bl;ſved, be ſbculd be aſhamed to open bis mouth. 
Tlemiſtocles was provoked at this manner of 


up- 
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ypbraiding him with the calamities of his 
country; and urging ſeveral things by way of 


reproach and invect've againſt the Corinthians. 


and their captain, told them, The Athenians 
| had ſtill a city leſt, and that the beſt in all 


Greece, conſiſting of two hundred ſhips, which 
would ſerve either to re-inſtate them at home, or. 
tranſport them to ſome. flouriſhing colony abroad. 


Then addreſſing himſelf ro Eurybiades, he gave 
him plainly to underſtand, That Athens was 


frronger at ſea than all the other powers together ;, 
and that unleſs he would come into his opinion, and 


bring over the reſs of the confederates lo it, 
They the Athenians would quit the alliance, and 


leave thoſe who had deſerted them firſt, to the 
fury of the enemy. The fear of loſing an 
ally, who was the chief ſupport of the war, 
had the effect he propoſed: The Generals 
ſubmitted to his reaſons, and were reconciled 
to each other; and the reſult of the council 


was, that they ſhould prepare jointly to re- 


ceive the Perſian in the Jibmus by land, and 


in the ſtreights of Salamis by ſea. 


Aeræes! in the mean while marched down to- 


wards the ſea to act in conjunction with his 


fleet, which was come to Phaleris the Atbe- 
nian port: And whilſt he was concerting mea» 
ſures with his. officers, the Grecans hearts 
again failed them; and thinking it downright 
madneſs to throw up one country, in hopes of 
recovering another, that was intirely loſt, they 

> weighed 
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weighed anchor, in order to make directly to 


the It bmus. Themiſtocles finding no arguments 
would prevail, had recourſe to ſtratagem; and 


diſpatched Sicinus a Perſian captive, and there- 


fore the leſs ſuſpected, to Xerxes, to tell him 


from the Athenian Admiral, who ſecretly 
eſpouſed. his intereſt, hat the Grecians Were 


preparing for flight ; and that if he ſet upon them 


in this confuſion, before they were diſperſed, or 


Joined by their land. army, he might at once de- 


ſtroy the whole fleet. This bait was eaſily 
ſwallowed ; and two hundred ſhi ps were im- 
mediately ſent out to block up the ſtreights 
and paſſages, until the reſt of the fleet could. 
come up. It happened at this juncture, that 
Ariſtides the Athenian, with great difficulty ar- 
rived at Salamis from Afgina, and brought 
advice, That the Perſians were at that 5 
actually hemming in the Grecian fleet, and that 
there was no way left, but to fight it out. The 
reputation he had gained at Marathon, with 5 
his many other eminent virtues, had caſt too 
great a ſhade upon the riſing glory of 7 he- 


miſtocles. From hence ſprung an emulation be- 


twixt them, which was daily increaſed by the 
difference of their tempers. For Ariſtides was 
grave, conſtant, ſedate, mild, open, ſincere, and 
generous, and was particularly diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of uf; whereas the other wanted 


moſt of theſe good qualities; but was ſubtle, 

enterpriſing and popular; and being naturally 

; 3 
83 
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cut out for tranſplanting his rival, he formed a 
party, which baniſhed him by the Oftraci/in. 
And ſo great was the power of faction, and 


the fear of tyranny, at his condemnation, 


that as they were giving in their ſuffrages, an 
illiterate fellow comes to Ariſlides with his ſhell, 
and deſires him to write Ariſtides upon it. He 
aſked him, F Ariftides bad ever done him any 
injury? Not in the leaſt, ſays he; neither do J 


know the man; but I am concerned to bear, that 


be goes every where by the name of Juſt. Ari- 
flides made him no anſwer, but returned his 
ſhell with the inſcription of his own name. 
And at his departure from the city, he only 


prayed, That the time might never come, when 


Athens ſhould have cauſe to remember bim. After 


three years exile he was recalled for fear of 


" 


his joining with the Perfian upon the invaſion 


of Attica. But he was ſo far from it, that be- 


fore the decree was paſſed for his return, he 
_ uſed all poſſible means to encourage his coun- 
trymen in the defence of their liberty; and 
afterwards gave an undoubted proof of his 


zeal, by contributing towards the advance- 
ment of his greateſt enemy, Tbbemiſtocles, at 


leaſt ſo far as it conduced to the common ſe- 
curity. This generous conduct of his gained 
too much upon Themiſtocles, to let any thing 
of paſſion, or reſerve interfere with the pub- 
lic: So that he let him into all his deſigns 
and — Particularly this laſt of ſuffering 

— 4 himſelf 
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himſelf to be ſurrounded. After which they 


uſed their joint-authority-with the other com- 
manders to engage them to ſtay : Yet did they 
not perfectly aſſent, until a galley of Tenedos, 
which had deſerted from the Perſians, came, 
and confirmed all that Ariſtides had told them, 
when finding no way to eſcape, but what 
they muſt make through the enemy they pre- 
Pared for the fight. „ 
They had increaſed their fleet to chree Jos: 
dred and eighty. ſail, beſides tenders, and 


other veſſels, though. i it y et bore no proportion 
to that of the Pesans; who having repaired 
the damages they ſuſtained by ſhipwreck, and 


otherwiſe, were in as good a condition as at the 
firſt. Xerxes from an eminence on ſhore, where ; 
he was placed with his ſecretaries about him, 
to write down the particulars of the action, 
gave the ſignal to Ariamenes the Perſſan Ad- 


miral: And 7 hemiſtocles having animated the 
EGrecians for the defence of all that was dear to 
them, looſed from Salamis with great reſolu- 


tion to meet him. The Phænicians, in whom 


rSalams . the enemy confided moſt, were oppoſed to the i 


Athenians: And their whole fleet being drawn 
up diſtinctly according to their ſeveral nations, 


kept their ſtations very well in the open ſeas; 
but when they began to enter the ſtreights, 
they gave the Grecians an opportunity of exert- 
ing their ſkill and diſcipline, without being 


able to > uſe the only ava mage they had in their 
numbers. 
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numbers. The Admiral, who led the van, fell 


in with great fury, but was ſunk at the firſt 
charge'z which created ſuch a terror and con- 
fuſion, that they immediately tacked, and made 
to ſea; bur were fiercely purſued by the Greci- 
ans, who took ſome, and diſabled others, by 
| bruſhing: off their oars, and ſtriking them 
through with the beaks of their veſſels. To 
add to which, the Tonians, with whom Themiſtocles 
had been tampering before the engagement, 
took this occaſion to draw off from the line 
of battle. In the other wing the conteſt was 


_ vigorous on both ſides, and for ſome time doubt- 


ful, until the Phanicians and Cyprians being 


aig 


driven on ſhore, the Athenians made head up- 
on the reſt, who being not able to bear the 
ſhock, retired in ſo great diſorder, that they 
fell foul one of another. Thoſe who kept the 
ſea, were purſued, and worſted by the Atheni- 


ans, whillt the ÆAginetans, who had poſſeſſed the 


Streights of Attica, intercepted others, as they 


were making to the port. By this means the 
_ Grecians obtained a great and glorious victory, 


having ſunk above two hundted of the Perſian 


e beſides what they took, and diſperſed 


their whole fleet, with the loſs of N . 


of their own ſhips. 


They who behaved. beſt « on abs ide 1 hs 
Perſians, were Theomeſtor and Phytaces, two fa- 
mous captains of Samos, and Artemiſia Queen of 


Halicargſin, who had armed out five ſtout 
ſhips. 
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ſhips: This Princeſs had aſſiſted at the coun. 
ci] of war, wherein this engagement was re. 


ſolved upon, and uſed very ſtrong arguments 
with Aerxes to diſſuade him from it. She told 


him, How much ſuperior the Grecians were iz 


naval affairs; and how little be could depend on 
maſt of his auxiliaries ; But that if he would con. 
tent himſelf to lie by with his fleet upon the cooft, 
and purſue the advantages be had already gained 
y land, he would ſoon oblige the Grecians to re. 
tire, and diſperſe themſelves into their reſpefiine 
cities, and that they would thereby become an eaſy 
prey to him. NXerxes paid great regard to her 
judgment; but as ſhe was ſingle in her opini- 
on, it was carried againſt her for fighting at 
However, when it came to action, ſhe 
b acqditted herſelf ſo well, and ſo much above the 
reſt of the confederates, that Xerxes ſaid, The 
women fought like men, and the men like wo- 
men. She was become ſo troubleſome to the 


Gretians, that they had ſet a price upon her 


head; and ſhe was very near falling into their 

hands, being ſo hard preſſed by one of their 
ſhips, that ſhe had no proſpect either of eſ- 

 eaping, or defending herſelf, In this exigency 
me took a ſudden turn of thought, to fall foul 
upon one of the ſhips of her own party, and 
attacked it with ſuch fury, that ſhe ſunk it. 


This happening in the heat of the .engage- 


ment, and when the line was broke, ſo that it 


was not eaſy to diſtinguiſh berween friend and 
| Rhee foe, 
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her either for one of their own fleet, or one 


that had come over to them from the enemy, 


and accordingly ſheered off. The ſhip that ſhe 


ſunk was commanded by Damafithymes Prince 
of the Calyndenfians, who having formerly diſ- 


obliged her upon ſome diſpute between them in 
the Helleſpont, ſhe the rather made uſe of this 
ſtratagem, as it ſerved both to procure her 
ſafety, and at the ſame time to gratify her 


revenge. Herodotus, as being himſelf of Ha- 


licarnaſſus, is thought by ſome to have . raiſed 
the merit of this Princeſs too high, and to 
have made her the heroine of his hiſtory, to 
do honour to his country. e A 
Xerxes aſtoniſhed at this e and not 
knowing what meaſures to take, Mardonius 
accoſted him in this juncture, extenuated the 
loſs, and laid the whole blame upon the cowar- 
dice of the Auxiliaries: But withal adviſed him 


to return ſpeedily to his kingdom, leſt the 


fame of his ill ſucceſs, which generally re- 
preſent things worſe than they are, ſhould oc- 


caſion any commotions in his abſence. He 


engaged, If he would leave him three hundred 
thouſand choice men, to ſubdue all Greece to bis 
glory; or, if the event proved otherwiſe, that he 
would take it to himſelf, without any reflection 


upon his maſter's honour. This advice was 


very well received by Aerxes, who thinking he 


had done enough to vindicate his ae in 


the 
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the taking of Athens, which was the chief pre- | 
tence of the war, prepared to march home at 
the head of his army, leaving part of it with 


Mardonius, not ſo much out of hopes of reduce- 


ing Greece, as for fear of being purſued. Theſe 


were the reſolutions in a conneil held juſt af. 


ter the fight: And the night following the 


fleet ſet ail in great confuſion from Phalerus 


towards the Helliſpont; but was purſued by the 


Greciens, who loſing ſight of them, put in at 
Andros one of the pa ; where it was pro- 
poſed to break down the bridge of ſhips, and 
hinder the paſſage of the land forces, in hopes 
of cutting them off, or forcing them to an 
advantageous peace. Bot Eurybiades, or, ac. 
cording to Plutarch, Ariſtides juſtly fearing, leſt 
the enemy, if a retreat were denied him, 
might out of pure neceſſity turn valiant, and 
open a way with {word- in-hand into their 
country, ſince he could not have it upon eaſier 
_ terms into his own, repreſented to them, That ; 
they were like to have enemies enough, without 
giving themſelves the troub!e of increaſing them ; 
and that rather than take away that bridge, th:y 


ought, if poſſible, to lay another for them, The 


yniſtocles gave in to this advice, and ſent to 


Xerx2s by the ſame meſſenger he made uſe of at 


Salamis, and under the ſame colour of friend- 
ſhip, to let him know the Grecians defign of 
intercepting his paſſage, if he did not ſecure it 


by a ſpeedy retreat, He no ſooner heard of 
it 
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it, but leaving his captains to take care of the 
army, he haſtened with a ſmall retinue to the 
ſea, which he reached forty-five days after the 
fight; and finding the bridge ſhattered by the 
winter-ſtorms, he ſecured himſelf in a private 
boat. So ſtrange and ſudden was the reverſe. 
of fortune, that this haughty Monarch, whoſe 
army was a burden to the earth, ſkulked 
about without the attendance even of his do- 


| meſticks ; and he, who covered the ocean with 


his fleet, and pretended to | ſhackle the winds 
and waves, was toſſed about in a poor filhing- 
boat, until at laſt he arrived in a! The army, 


which was ordered to follow him, being ha- 


raſſed and fatigued with a continual e 


famine came to complete their miſery. This 
brought a peſtilence along with it, as Artabanus 
had foretold ; which made ſuch a ravage among 


them, that they were attended by another army 


of beaſts, and birds of prey, which ſeized them 


as they dropt; and thoſe who ſurvived this mor- 
tality, came to their King at Sar dis. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 1. 


From the retreat of Xerxes, to the victories 


of Cimon at the river r Eurymedon. 


. Containing the ſ pace of 10 years. 


HIS being the fate of theſe numerous 


forces, Greece had ſome little reſpite to 


: provide for her future ſecurity, which had 
| hitherto been almoſt wholly owing to Themiſ- 
tocles. And this was teſtified in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner at the altar, where i it being de- 
manded of the officers, ho bad deſerved beſt 
of bis country ? Every one gave the firſt vote 
for himſelf, and the ſecond for Themiſtocles. It 
Was further confirmed by the Lacedæmonians car- 
rying him with them to Sparta; where giving 
the rewards of valour to Eurybiades, and of 
wiſdom and conduct to Themiſtocles, they 
crowned him with olive, gave him the prece- 
dency, preſented him with a rich chariot, and 
conducted him with three hundred horſe to 
the confines of their territories: Which ex- 
traordinary marks of eſteem, and coming from 
ſo ſevere and jealous a ſtate, a all G 
look upon him as the common de 
afterwards he appeared at the Oympic games, 
—— 


verer. When 
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the ſpectators were wholly taken up in l | 


ling, gazing and pointing at him: Which 
touched him ſo fenſibly, that he could not for- 
bear diſcovering his tranſport to his friends, 
telling them, That he that day reaped the fruit 
of all bis labours. Not that this general ap- 
plauſe was without an allay of envy; particu- 
larly a Seriphian inſinuated to him, That he de- 


| rived bis honour more from the greatneſs and 


ſplendour of his country, than from his perſonal 
merit : You are in the right on't, ſays Themiſ- 


tocles; for I ſhould never have been eſteemed, 


Ii I bad been of Seriphus, nor you, though you 


bad been of Athens. Themiſtocles, after the flight 
of Aerxes, ſpent fome time in levying contri- 
butions of the iſlands, which had ſided with 
the enemy. He told the Andrians, He came 


attended with two Powerful divinities, Perſua- 


ficn and Neceſſity; to which they anſwered, 


They had two as powerful ts cppoſe to them, Po- 
verty and Impoſſibility: Whereupon he blocked 


them up for ſome time, but finding them too 


well fortified, was forced to retire. 


Mardonius in the mean while took up his 
winter- quarters in Theſſaly, and the confines of 


Macedonia; where having picked up fifty thou- 
ſand men, beſides the three hundred thouſand 


= tft him by Xerxes, he began to proſecute the 
= war. But he had; conceived ſuch a dread of 


the Atbenians, that he firſt endeavoured to take 


them off with promiſes not only of an honour- 
8 able 
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able police, but of the friendſhip of the King 
his maſter; engaging further 20 rebuild thei 


temples, to give them a vaſt ſam of money, and 


conſtitute them Lords of all Greece. The La- 


cedemonians, alarmed at theſe offers, immedi- 


ately diſpatched their ambaſſadors to Athens, 
to tell them, They hoped they had more juſtice 


and gratitude, than to deſert thoſe, who were 


engaged with the Perſian purely upon their ac- 


count; at leaſt that they bad more reſpe to the 


memory of their anceſtors, than to prove inſtru- 
mental in the enſlaving thoſe, whom- they had * 
gloriouſly reſcued. 
the neceſſity they 
them to a mean compliance, That they ſhould 
5 fend their wives and children io be maintained 
at Sparta. The anſwer the Athenians returned 
Was, That they forgave their enemies attempting 
10 buy them off, fince they had no notion of any 
thing more valuable than wealth ; but could not 
ſo eaſily pardon the Lacedzmonians mercenary 
thoughts of them, who ſeemed to lay very little 
'  frreſs upon what they had done and ſuffered in de. 
» fence of the common liberty, when they propoſed 
to them to fight for bread. After which, Ariftides 
bringing back the ambaſſadors into the aſſem- 
bly, charged them to tell the Lacedæmonians in 
ſhort, That all the treaſure in the world was 
not of that value with the people of Athens, 
as the liberty of Greece. T hen the Athenians 
directed their diicourſe to Alexander the Macede- 


And leſt they ſhould urge 
were reduced-to, i reg | 


nian 
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nian King, who came from Mardonius, and 


pointing to the ſun, as long as that continues 
bis courſe, ſo long, ſaid they, ſhall the citizens 


of Athens wage war with the Perſians for that 
country, which hath been waſted, and theſe tem- 


ples, which have been prophaned, and burnt by 
them. And when Alexander preſſed them further, 
and would have interpoſed as a mediator, they 
thanked him for his good intentions, but cau— 
tioned him as a friend, not to attempt any 
thing more of that kind, tor fear of being 
inſulted by the people. 

Mardonius, upon this peremptory anſwer, in- 
vaded Attica, and entered the city ten months 


after Xerxes had taken it, the inhabitants having 
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Mardoni. 


us enter. 


Athens. 


again conveyed themſelves to Salamis, and other 


neighbouring places, until they could be joined 
by their confederates. Thither he ſent to them 
i ſecond offer of the ſame conditions; which 
| they were ſo far from accepting, that they ſtoned 
Lycidas a ſenator, the ſame whom Demoſthenes 


calls Cyrfi/us, for only moving, that it might be 
taken into conſideration; and his wife and chil- 
dren met with the ſame treatment from the 
women. Then they ſent preſſing inſtances to 
Sarta to haſten their ſupplies: But the Lacede- 


monians being intent upon their old method of 


fortifying the J#bmus, put them off with dilatory 


excuſes, until at laſt the Athenians told them 


plainly, The little regard they expreſſed for the 


common intereſt, would obliged them to fallow their 
Vor. I, S--: example, 
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example, and provide for themſelves; and that their 
defence of the Iſthmus would 'be very little ſecurity 


5 enemy. Theſe menaces had ſo good an effect, 
that when they ſent next to the Ephori, to know 
their final reſolution, they told the meſſengers, 


thouſand of the Helots, were actually on their march = 
towards Altica; and gave them leave to levy five 

thouſand more in the Spartan territories, and 

follow them. Theſe forces were joined at the 
Tk hmus by the other Peloponnęſans; which Mar- 
donius having notice of, thought fit to retire 


try. But before his departure, finding the Atbe-. 
nians would hearken to no terms, he ſet fire to 


the Athenians from Salamis, with the other Gre- 


hundred thoufand (to which number Herodotus 
adds ten thouſand) under the conduct of Pauſa- 
nias the Spartan, the ſon of Cleombrotus, and 
protector during the minority of Pliſtarcbus the 
fon of e followed Mardonius into Baotia; 
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to Peloponneſus in general, if they, who «were 
maſters of the ſeas about it, ſbould join with the 


that five thouſand men, attended with ſeven 


into Bæotia, as being a more champain coun- 


their city, and burnt and demoliſhed every thing | 
that had eſcaped his maſter's fury, At Elraf: 


eians, came in: And the whole army being an 


whoſe forces lying extended along the banks 
of the river 4ſopus, the Grecians encamped over- 
- againſt them at the foot of mount Cyth ror, 
When they were drawing up their army in or- 
der of battle, the Tegeans raiſed a diſpute with 
5 ine 
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the Athenians upon the point of precedency. 
They made no difficulty of allowing the Spartans 
the command of the right wing, as they had 
conſtantly had it; but they ;nfilted on the left 
for themſelves, alledging, That what they, and 
their anceſtors had done for the common cauſe, 
had given them a juſt title to it. The Athe- 
nians were ſo incenſed at the ſtarting this pre- 
tenſion, that they began to mutiny. Whereupon 
Ariſtides interpoſed in their behalf; and addreſF- 
ing himſelf to the Spartans, and the reſt of 


the confederates, he faid, It is not now a time 


to diſpute the merit of thoſe ſervices, which the 
Tegeans have ſo magnified. We ſhall content our- 


ſelves with telling you, that it is not the poſt 


which gives courage, or takes it away; and that 
whatever poſt you ſpall Mn us, we will maintain 


it, and do our duty, We are come hither not to 


contend with our friends, but to fight with our 
enemies; not to boaſk of our anceſicrs, but to imi- 


tate them. This baitle will diſtinguiſh the particular 


merit of each city, each commander, and each private 


ſoldier. This ſpeech determined the council of 


war in favourof the Athenians, who thereupon had 
the command of the left wing allotted to them. 


This difficulty being got over, there hap- 
pened another unlucky circumſtance in the 


Athenian camp; where ſeveral of the beſt 


and richeſt families, who had waſted their for- 
tunes in the war, and loſt all their credit and 


authority | in the city, entered into a conſpiracy 
| | 8 2 my 10 
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to ſubvert the government; or, if they ſhould 
not ſucceed that way, to betray their country 
Ariſtides got notice of their 
conſultations - and their numbers increaſing, 
he found it neceſſary to make a public inquiry 
into the affair; and yet conſidering the preſent 
critical conjuncture, he was afraid of going too 
far. Wherefore he cauſed only eight of them 
to be apprehended, and two of thoſe eight, as 
being more deeply concerned, to be proceeded. 
| againſt; and yet theſe two were ſuffered to make 
their eſcape during the proſecutien; which was 
thought to have been done with the privity of 
Ariſtides; and the rather becauſe he diſcharged 
the reſt, as if nothing had been found againſt 
He only told them, That the battle would = 
| be the tribunal, where they might juſtify themſelves, 
and make it appear, that they had never entered into 
any counſels, but what were juſt and uſeful to their 
country. By this prudent act of diffimulation, 
| he gave them an opportunity of repenting, and 
prevented a general commotion among the 
troops. He thought it advifable, ſays Plutarch, to 
ſacrifice juſtice, in ſome meaſure, to the public good. 
The Greciam were advantageouſly poſted in 
i ſtrong and rocky places, all but three thouſand ” 
Megareans, who lying more expoſed in the plains, 
Mardonius ſent a great detachment of horſe 
againſt them; which broke in, and galled them 
Jo on all ſides, that they were forced to ſend to 
Pauſanias to relieve them. 


Which not being 
3 readily | 
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readily undertaken, Ariſtides, who commanded 
the Athenian troops, ſent three hundred of his 
men to their aſſiſtance. They ſtood the charge 


both ſides, until the Grecians, without any conſi- 
derable loſs, carried off the body in triumph. 


advanced to Platæa; where the two armies faced 
_ each other, with only a ſlight ſkirmiſh now 
and then with the Perſian horſe, for eleven days 
together. The reaſon of which was, that it had 
been foretold to both parties, That they ſhould 
. be vickorious, if they flood only upon the defen- 
ve part. But Mardonius finding his proviſions 
fail, reſolved to attack them the next morning : 


| his army, placing the Athenians in the right 
wing oppoſite to the Perſians, as being better 
acquainted with their way of fighting, and fluſhed 


the left, oppoſite to the Grecians who ſided 
with the enemy. Which Mardonius perceiving 
immediately marched over his Perſians to the 
right; and when Pauſanias wheeling about 
again, ranged himſelf as at the firſt, the other, 


changing the order of the battle, the day paſſed 
without action. The Grecians ſuppoling things 
would not preſently be brou ght to an iſſue, thought 


After this Pauſanias removed his camp, and 


with their late victories, and his Spartans in 


ſtill to prevent him, did the like; fo that by 


* it 
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with great bravery, and clofing with the ene- Maſiſtius 


my, killed Maſſtius General of the Per/ian e e 


horſe: Upon which greater numbers engaged on va 
iitds 


Which Pauſanias being informed of, drew up 
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It neceſſary to remove their camp for the con- 
venience of water; but breaking up in the 
night, were pretty much diſperſed. In the 


morning Mardonius imputing their diſorder to 


flight and cowardice, purſued them with his 


whole army, and with great violence charged 
their rear, conſiſting chiefly of the Lacedæmo- 


_ nians, who had been detained too long through 
the obſtinacy of one of their own regiments, 


which inſiſted upon it, as not agreeable to the 


Spartan diſcipline, to deſert their poſt. How- 


ever they, collecting themſelves into the order 
of a Phalanx, received the enemy with their 


wonted bravery, and, by the aſſiſtance of the 


Tegeans, maintained their ground with great 


Mardoni- 


us tulle. 


ſlaughter of the enemy; amooghk whom Mar- 


donius himſelf was killed by Aimneſtus a Spartan. 
The other Grecian troops, as ſoon as they took 


the alarm, came up in ſcattered companies to 
their relief, and made an entire rout of it; 

inſomuch that Artabazus, who commanded a 
body of forty thouſand Perſians, fled with them 


towards the Hellaſpont, and the reſt fortified 
themſelves in their camp with wooden ram - 


parts. = 


The benen, who were making all the > 


i haſte they could to have a ſhare in this action, 


were intercepted by five thouſand of the The- 


bans and Theſſalians, who ſided with the 


Perſians. However, after an hot diſpute, they 
| defeated them, and made their way to the La. 


cedæmonians 
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cedæmonians, who were now aſſaulting the Per- 


ſau camp. But being not ſo well ſkilled in 


that part of the war, the Athenians undertook. 
to ſtorm it; and having made a conſiderable 

breach, the whole army entered, and bearing 
down all before them, made ſuch an incredible q 


havock, that above a hundred thouſand Per- 


ſans were put to the ſword. For Pauſani as, 


in regard of their numbers, not thinking it 
ſafe to take any priſoners, would give no 


quarter. It is ſaid, that of the three hundred 


thouſand Perſans who came into the held, 
there eſcaped ſcarce three thouſand, beſides the 


forty thouſand who fled: And this victory was 
obtained with ſo little Joſs on the Grecians 


ſide, that we may very well take up with the 


higheſt account of it, ſince it mentions but 


ten thouſand men, and ſerves rather to fix the 


probability of the action in general, than to 


derogate from the honour of it. The bore 
being over, the Grecians buried their dead; 


which time Diodorus refers the original of Ph 
neral games and orations. But of the firſt of 
theſe ee we have ſeveral inftances in the 
heroes before, and at the time of the Trojen 


war, it being this, to which they owed a great 


part of theit divinity : And the latter is by 
{ome aſcribed to Solon as a part of his conſtitution; 5 


which from thence obtained all over G- eece ; j f 


being thought not only. an encouragement to 


the living, but alſo a great acceſſion to the 


84 happi- 
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happineſs of the dead, to have their exploits 


enumerated by a public orator : And therefore 


to perpetuate the memory of ſuch as had done- 


very eminent ſervice for their country, the Pane- 
gyrick was conſtantly repeated upon an anniver- 


ary day. The games which were inſtituted upon 
this occaſion, were to be celebrated every fifth 
year, and they were called games of liberty, 


There were likewiſe annual ſacrifices to be of- 


fered to Jupiter Liberator; for which purpoſe 
all the cities of Greece were to ſend their re- 
ſpective deputies to Platza; and the inhabitants 


of that city were to have the more immediate 


care of theſe ſolemnities, in regard the battle 
was fought in their territory. In the camp 
they found a prodigious quantity of treaſure; 
the diviſion of which, Juſtin ſays, firſt infected 
Greece with the luxury of riches. Out of this 


ſpoil there were allotted to the Plateans four- 
ſcore talents, beſides the ſeveral extraordinary 


privileges granted to them on account of their 

| zeal and ſervice on this occafion. They erected 
a temple to Minerva with the money, and 
adorned it with very curious paintings, which 
fix hundred years after, in Plutarch's time, were 
ſaid to have been as freſh as when they were firſt | 

drawn. From hence they marched to Thebes; 
here after ſome little oppoſition, the heads of 


the revolt to the Perfian, were delivered up 0 


them, and put to death. 
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Chap. III. The Grecian Hiſtory. 


To crown this ſucceſs in Bæotia, we muſt Aﬀairs at 
take a view of the affairs at fea, The greateſt 
part of the Perſian fleet, after the defeat at Sa- 


lamis, wintered at Cume; and 1n the ſpring 
moved to Samos, both to guard, and to awe 


the coaſts of Aa. The Grecians, in the mean 
while were refitting their ſhips at ÆAgina; whi- 
ther the Chians ſent to them to free them from 
the Per/ian tyranny, and got them as far as 
Delos. While they ſtaid here to learn what poſ- 
ture the enemy was in, they were again ſolicit- 
ed by the Samians, to take this opportunity of 


putting out to ſea, whilſt the Jonians in general 


were well affected to them, and would certain- 
ly come in, when they ſaw a power likely to 
protect them. They immediately ſet fail un- 


der the conduct of Leutychides the Spartan Ad- 


miral, and Xanthippus the Athenian: At whoſe 
approach the Perſians made to land; and at 
Mycale, a promontory of Jonia, halled their gallies 
on ſhore, ſhutting them up with a wall and a 
deep trench; and, on the other ſide they were 
covered by fixty thouſand foot, who were left 
under the command of Trpranes, to ſecure the 
continent, Leutychides made to ſhore after them, 
and, by a public crier, animated the Tonians 
to revolt: After which he-landed his forces, and 
prepared the next day to fight them. The Perſians 
finding the Jonians wavering, difarmed the Sami- 
ans, ſent the Milęſians to defend the paſſages about 
Male, and fo diſperſed the reſt, that they ſhould 


2 be 
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ſea. 
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Tigrapes 
tbePerſian 
general 


0 killed. 


Afiatic Grecians. 


of the field, 
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be in a manner. obliged to fight in conjunction 
with the other troops. The Grecians drew up 
their army in two bodies; the one conſiſting 


chiefly of Athenians and Corinthians, kept the 
plain, whilſt the other of Lacedæmonians, marched 
over hills and precipices, to gain the higheſt 
o.com The battle being joined, great cou- 
rage and reſolution was ſhewed on both ſides; 
and the fortune of the day continued a great 
while doubtful, until the Samians, and Milefians, 
took their opportunity of deſerting from the 
Perſians, and were followed by moſt of the 
The Perſians ſtill endeavoured 
to keep the field, but were ſoon routed, and pur- 
ſued with great ſlaughter to their very tents, 
'The Athenian body had made themſelves maſters 
before the Lacedemonians could 
come up to their aſſiſtance: So that all the 
ſhare theſe latter had in the action, was to 
kill, and diſperſe ſome of the Perſian troops, 


which were making a pretty regular retreat. 


There fell forty thouſand of the Perſians with 
" Tigranes their general: 
with a deſire to retrieve the honour of their 
arms, the Grecians loſt a greater proportion in 
this, than in any other of the engagements. 
This battle was fought on the evening of the 
ſame day with that at Platza; the news of 
which victory arriving in the camp at Mycale 
before the engagement, contributed in a great 


meaſure towards the ſucceſs of it: So that it is 


not 
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And as they fought 
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not material to inquire, whether Leutychides 


had actually intelligence from Platæa, or, 


(which is moſt probable from the vaſt diſtance) 


that he invented it as a ſtratagem, to make his 


ſoldiers charge with the greater vigour and 
alacrity ; ſince the bare rumour had this good 


effect, and ſince the ching itſelf happened | ac- 
cordingly. : 

To complete this victory, the Grecians burnt 
the Perſian ſhips in the haven, and returned 
with great ſpoil to Samos; where they received 
the Jonians and olians as their confederates. 
And as they had once more freed them from 
the Perſian yoke, they fell into a debate about 
tranſplanting chem into Europe, ſince otherwiſe 
they would be continually alarmed, and they 
could not be ready upon all occaſions to re- 
| lieve them. But the Athenians, who pre- 

| tended the greateſt right to diſpoſe of them, 


as being their founders, oppoſed it; and pro- 
miſing to protect them in the defence of their 


liberty, they were continued in Aa. After 
which the Lacedæmonians returned home, leav- 
ing the Athenians to recover the Cberſoneſe of 
Thrace. Accordingly they lay before Seſtas, 
whither ſome of the Perſians had retired, until 
having ſtarved them, they took the town, and 
hanged the governor. It being late in the 
year, they wintered here; and in the ſpring 
returned with their Bavy to Atbens, 


Thus 
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Thus were the Crecians at laſt freed from the 


invaſion of an army no lefs ridiculous in ſuc- 
ceſs, than terrible in appearance, having, like 


locuſts, overwhelmed their country for two 


to be wiſhed than hoped for; ſince it could not 


have been effected, but by ſo many ſignal over. 


throws both by ſea and land, in any one of 
which a miſcarriage muſt have proved fatal to 
all Greece, To account for this prodigious ſuc- 


| ceſs, we are to conſider how the diſſolution 


of the regal power had at this time fired the 
Grecians with the thoughts of liberty; ſo 
that it produced even in the private ſoldiers 


ſuch uncommon notions of honour and reſo- 


lution, that they were hardened beyond a ſenſe 


of their danger. And this perſonal bravery 
was ſo well directed by the conduct and vi- 
gilance of their officers, that they generally 
fought to advantage, by drawing the Perfians 


into ſtreights and paſſes, ſo chat they could 
not enlarge their front, nor conſequently make 


N uſe of their numbers. To add to which, there 3 


was a profeſſed emulation among the ſeveral i 
ſtates of Greece; which, though it created ſome 


little difficulties in adjuſting the buſineſs of 


precedency and command, had certainly a good 
effect as to the public, when it came to ac- 


tion, and had no object to vent itſelf upon, 


but the common enemy. Yet would not all 


theſe concurring circumſtances have prevailed 


4 in . 
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in ſo eminent a degree, if they had not had 


to do with an enemy, who vas juſt their re- 


verſe, a flaviſn confyſed multitude, and wrap- 


ped up in a ſlothful ſecurity. The Perfians 
had, before this expedition, loſt all the cap- 
' tains of their founder Cyrus; and with them 
that ſpirit and diſcipline, which had given them 
the promiſe of a glorious, as well as an exten- 
| five empire. So that they had nothing to truſt 
to but their numbers; and even this was fo far 


from proving an advantage, that they were a 
dead weight and a burden to themſelves, and 
ſerved rather to encreaſe the fury of the un 


than to defeat it. 


As for Aerxes, he lay at Sardis e 0 
event of theſe battles, until finding it impoſ- 
bible to retrieve ſuch a long train of miſcar- 


riages, he retired farther into his country. Where 
we will leave him abandoned to a courſe of 
riot and luxury, without expatiating upon 
thoſe black ſcenes of inceſt, ſacrilege and mur- 


der, which made tle latter part of his reign 


28 notoriouſly ſcandalous at home, as the firſt 
part of it had been trifling abroad; and which 


at laſt occaſioned his being murdered by his 


own ſubjects. It is ſufficient here to obſerve, 


that whatever ſucceſsful attempts were made 


by the Perfians in other parts, neither Xerxes, 


nor his ſucceſſors did ever, after this defeat at 
Male, act offenſively againſt Greece. And 


though the Perſian Kingdom continued many 


years 
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tory, than any memorable atchievements: And 


duct of 


Themiſt- 


ocles in 
rebuilding 


the walls 
_ ef Athens, 


cians, which, we ſhall find, by the proſecution 


WS ann in Afa. 
The Con- 


in ruins; could do ſuch wonders, what would i: 
not aſpire to, when it was ſo fortified? Where- 
fore they diſpatched ambaſſadors to diſſuade 
them from carrying on theſe works, becauſe 
they would only ſerve as garriſons for the ene- 
my, and be the ſcat of a future war. This 
put a ſtop to their proceedings for the preſent, 
until Themiftocles encouraged them to go on, 


Where having gained what time he could, be- 


ſtrances. He adviſed them not to take up with 


ing amuſed them, until the walls were finiſhed, 
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years after, and with the character of the great- 
eſt empire in the known world, her greatneſs 
conſiſted rather in riches and extent of terrj- 


the continuance of it was owing to nothing 
more than thoſe inteſtine broils among the Gre. 


of their:ſtory, diverted them from puſhing their 


The Athenians with their families being re- 
vomit employed their ſhare of the booty in 
rebuilding their city. But as their walls took 
in a much larger compaſs than before, this gave 
ſome umbrage to the Lacedæmonians, who truly 5 
enough concluded, That if this city, when it lay 


whilſt he undertook to anſwer it at Sparta. 


fore he had audience, the Lacedemonians began 
to ſuſpect his deſign, and renewed their remon- 


every idle report, but to ſend again, and ſee 
how little the works were advanced. Thus hav- 


1 e 3 


he addreſſed himſelf to the Epbori, telling them 
plainly, That Athens was now in 4 condition to 
| keep out any enemy, whether foreign, or domeſ- 


lic; that in what the Athenians had done, both. 


the law of nations, and the public intereſt of 
Greece, would ſufficiently bear them out; In ſhort, 


that they were bet able to judge of their own af- 
fairs, without the direction or controul of any other 

| flate;, adding farther, That it was done by his 
advice; and that whatever injury they offered to 

bim, they muſt expect it would be returned upon 
 thtir own Ambaſſadors, who were detained at Athens. 
Theſe declarations carried too much weight 


and truth with them, to be eaſily refuted : So 

that the Lacedemonians finding they could not 
help themſelves, ſtifled their reſentment, and 
_ diſmiſſed Themiſtocles. He was received at Athens 
vith as much joy, as if he had actually triumphed. 


over Sparta: And indeed this was the firſt con- 


ſiderable ſtep towards throwing off that ſupe- 
riority, which ſhe had hitherto exacted. After 


this he ſet himſelf to enlarging, and ſtrengthening 


the port Piræus, omitting nothing either by ſea 


or land, that might ſerve not only to ſecure the 
Athenians from abroad, but alſo to fix their 
_ dominion at home. As an expedient for this 


latter, he propoſed burning the Lacedemonian 
fleet, as it lay in Harbovr ; but this was ſuch a 


maniteſt piece of injuſtice, that he could not 
make Ariſlides conſent to it. 


The 
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The Porfians having ſtill ' ſome footing it 
Keep and the Leſſer Alia, thirty Athenian gal. 


lies were manned out under the conduct of Ari. 


ſtides, and twenty Lacedæmonian under Pauſa- 


nias, They ſet fail to Cyprus; where they freed 
ſeveral towns, which the Perfians had garriſoned; 
from whence they re-embarked,; and took By- 
 zantium, Pauſanias, who was naturally haughty 
and imperious, and ſufficiently elevated with the 
buſineſs of Platæa, preſumed yet farther upon 
the ſucceſs of this expedition, He became every 
day more difficult of acceſs, and required more 
extraordinary marks of honour and reſpeCt to 
be paid to him: He treated not only his own 
officers, but all the confederates in general, 
with ſuch ſeverity, diſdain and arrogance, that 
they wanted a fit opportunity to get rid of him; 
and ſuch a one now offered upon a traiterous cor 
reſpondence, that he was carrying on in Pera. 
In order to ingratiate himſelf at that court, he | 4 
had ſuffered ſome Perſſan Noblemen, whom he 
had taken in the Helleſpont, to make their eſcape 
by night, and had ſent a letter by them to 


Xerxes, wherein he offered to deliver up Sparta, 


and all Greece to him, on condition he would 
give him his daughter in marriage. Xerxes rea- 
dily hearkened to the propoſal, and referred him 
to Artabazus, whom he appointed governor of 
the ſea-coaſt in Aſia Minor, to concert mea - 
ſures with him for putting it in execution. He 

alſo furniſned him with a large ſum of money to 


*. 


3 
on 
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be diſtributed among ſuch of the Grecians, as 


would join in the conſpiracy. But this deſign 
was diſcovered at Sparta, and Pauſanias was tried 
for it: However the proofs not being ſo clear 
againſt him as the Spartan laws required, he was 
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Pauſanias 
tried and 
acquitted, 


acquitted. But his command was taken from him: 


Which, with the odium ne had contracted to 


himſelf, and the ill impreſſions he had given of 


the Spartan dominion, became the means of 
transferring the command at ſea to the Athe- 
nians. The Tonians, who were always beſt affected 


to them, immediately put themſelves under their 


protection, and all the cities without the Ithmus 


The cotta ; 


Had at 


fea t? an 


ee to 
the Athea 
niaus. 


ſoon followed their example, being g ealily gained 
upon by Ariſtides and Cimon, who were as re- 
markable for their modeſty, candour, and hu- 


manity, as Pauſanias was for his pride and in- 


ſolence. The Spartans were aſhamed of his beha- 


viour, arid fent another to ſucceed him in the 
Helleſpont ; but it was too late; the confederates 


had declared themſelves on the other ſide, and 


would not admit him. ; 
The Spartans could not but fancy themſelves 


over. reached, and tricked out of their command 


= at ſea; and though they made no public noiſe 


about it, yet it came to be debated among 


= themſelves, whether they ſhould not declare 


war againſt Athens. This revived an old pro- 


phecy of the oracle, which had bid them Be- 
ware of having but half an empire, and which 
they could not interpret otherwiſe, than in re- 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book II. 
lation to their preſent circumſtances. So that 
the general opinion was for war; but Hetema- 
ridas a ſenator diſſuaded it, urging among other 
reaſons, That it did not ſo properly belong to the 


Spartans, to trouble themſelves about fea-affairs. 
The truth is they were not in a condition at 
preſent to conteſt it; and therefore they waved 


the thoughts of this war, to join in n the proſecu- 


tion of chat! in Alia. 


The charge of the war being thus devolved 
upon the Athenians, they had a liberty given 
them to rate all the cities in ſuch a proportion of 

ſhips and money, as they thought necefſary for 


the ſupport of it. Whatever contributions had 


hitherto been paid in the confederate wars, 
this was the firſt regular tax we find mentioned 
in Greece. It being appointed by Ariftides, 


amounted to four hundred and ſixty talents, 


and was depoſited at Delos as the public trea- 
fury. It was collected at firſt with ſo much eaſe, 


and chearfulneſs, and managed with ſuch | inte- 


grity, that upon this account it was called The 
happy time of Greece, and compared to the age of 
Salurn. This mighty privilege, with which the 


Athenians were inveſted, chiefly upon the opinion 


of A. iſtides” s juſtice, was a confirmation of that 
| power they had ſo lately wreſted from the Har- 


tans, But as it was the beginning of their great- 
neſs in this age, ſo it was of their ruin in the 


next, when the tribute came to be raiſed firlt 


to ſix hundred talents, and ſoon after to one 
e thouſand 
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thouſand three hundred, and the money miſap- 
plied. | 
The general commander in this war, was 
| Cimon the ſon of Miltiades. I mentioned the 
piety of this young man in taking his father's 


fine upon him: And as he was inſolvent, it 
happened, that Callias a rich citizen offere 4 6 
marry his half- ſiſter Elpinice, and diſcharge it. 
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The riſe of 


Cimon. 


Whether he did not think it a match ſuitable 


to her quality, or that he was married to her 
| himſelf, (which was allowable by Solox's: laws) 


he did not comply with the propoſal: but ſhe. 


declaring, She would not ſuffer any of Miltiades's 


children to die in priſon, accepted it, Being thus 


ſet at liberty, he did good fervice in the 
army; and was ſoon taken notice of, as one 
who acted with the courage of his father, and 
the judgment of Themiſtocles, and with more. 
openneſs and ſincerity than either. Axiſtides, 
who eaſily diſcovered this honeſt Genius in him, 


took care to cultivate it, and fer him up as a 


counter-poiſe to the craft and ambition of 
 Themiſtocles : By which means he was advanced 
to the higheſt employments both at home and 


abroad. And being now ſtrengthened by an 
acceſſion of the allies, he went into Thrace, 
where he took Zion, a town ſituate upon the 
river Strymon, and chaſtiſed the bordering 
Tbracians, who had ſupplied it with proviſions. 


But the behaviour of Butes the Perſian gover- 
nor of this town, is beyond any thing that is 


T 2 recorded 


His expe. | 
dition to 

Thrace, 
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he threw all his treaſure into the river, and then 


ſelf, and his whole family. From thence Cimon 
made to the iſtand Sorus, inhabited by ſome of 


by expelling them, opened the trade of the 


over upon terms; he afterwards reduced Naxus, 
| which had revolted, and deprived the inhabi. 
tants of their liberty. Which was the firſt in- 
ſtance of the Athenians exerting their power in 
that kind beyond the laws of the confederacy; 


bitious views, that immediately upon his being 
| acquitted at Sparta, he returned to the fea-coaſts, 


ing theſe tranſactions of Cimon, continued to 


But his deſigns were till traverſed by the Abe 
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recorded of his countrymen during this war, 
For finding it impoſſible to hold out any longer 


erected a funeral pile, whereon he burnt him- 


the Pelaſsi and Dolopes, a neſt of pirates; and 


Agean fea: And all theſe places were planted 
with Athenian colonies. His next attempt was 
upor the Caryſtians of Eubæa, whom he brought 


though it was afterwards frequently practiſed, 
as the other cities revolted, to which they were 
very inclinable upon account of the tribute, 
which the Athenians began to exact with ſo 
much rigour, as made the thing burdenſome, 
and their government odious. 
Fauſanias was ſo far from giving over his am- 


without any authority from the ſtate, and, dur- 


carry on his correſpondence with Artabazus. 


nian Generals, who forced him from that neigh- 1 
bdourhood. At length the Ephori ſum moned hin I 
. Tt 0 
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„ _ at cond on pain of being declared a 


A chat he had excited the Helots to re- 


bel. But whether his practices were not yet 
fully detected, or whether his judges were 
tender in the proſecution of one of the royal 


blood, and who was guardian to the young. 
King, or whether they had regard to his paſt 
ſervices, he was again diſcharged. But ſoon af- 
terwards a full diſcovery was made by one of 


his ſlaves, whom he had ſent to Artabazus with 


a letter for Xerxes, It was agreed between, 
Pauſanias and this governor, that, to prevent 


any diſcovery, the couriers, who paſſed from 
one to the other, ſhould be made away with 
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as foon as they had delivered their diſpatches. 


The ſlave obſerving, that none of thoſe who 


had been ſent from Sparta, ever returned back, 


ſuſpected there was ſomething wrong in it, and 
opened the letter he was charged with; by 


which it appeared, that he was to be murdered 
in the ſame manner as thoſe who went before 


him. This letter be delivered to the Ephori, 
who were now convinced that Pauſanias was 


_ guilty; but for a more thorough confirmation, 


they were willing to have it from his own mouth. 
For this purpoſe they contrived, that the ſlave 


| ſhould take ſanctuary in the temple of Neptune, 
| as 1 105 ſafety and protection, and under a pre- 
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tence of ſupplicating the deity for the infidelity 
he had committed. Pauſanias, according to 
their expectation, was immediately alarmed, and 
repaired to the temple, to know how the mat- 
ter ſtood ; and the Ephori, with ſome other at- 
tendants, had concealed themſelves in a little 
inner room, where they could hear what paſſed. 
The flave expoſtulated with his maſter upon 
the ſubje& of the letter, which he acknow- 
ledged he had opened, and then reproached him 
with nis cruelty, which Pauſanias could not 
deny; but he endeavoured to pacify him, and 
promiſed him a great reward to keep the ſe. 
eret. The eenfe fo of Pauſanias's guilt being 
by this means drawn from him, the Ephori were 
Preparing to proceed againſt him: But he having 
ſome intimation of it, took ſanctuary in the 
. Ii death. temple of Minerva; where the door being 
made up, (to which end his mother is faid to 
have brought the firſt ſtone) he was ſtarved WE 
to death; and by this treaſon to his country 
forfeited the glory of having reſcued it by one 
of the moſt ſignal vifories, | that ever was ob⸗ 
tained in Greece. 


Themig Uis fate drew along wh | it that of T hemifto- : 
2 Dis cles; Who had ſome time before been baniſhed 
by the Oftraciſm, and lived in great eſteem at 
Argos. There were found among Pauſanias's 
papers ſome hints of a correſpondence carried 
on between theſe two, for promoting the affaits 
of the Perf an: And if he were engaged | in that 
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intereſt, his country's ingratitude might very 
well prompt him to it. But whatever the 
matter of fact was, it was ſufficiently aggra- 
vated by the envy and malice of the Laa 
nians, who havipg received from him the ſe- 
vereſt checks to their ambition, never left off, 
until they g got him accuſed and condemned, with- 
I out being heard. Which he having notice of, 
fled firſt to Corcyra, then to Epirus where be- 
ing purſued, he got with much difficulty into 
Afia, and applied himſelf to Xerxes. 7. bucydi- 
des ſays, contrary to the general opinion, that 
his ſon Artaxeryes was then upon the throne : : 
But perhaps he was only declared heir to the 
crown, it being cuſtomary among the Þerfia an 
Kings to name their ſucceſſor ſome time before 
they died, as we find Darius did before his ex- 
pedition; at leaſt this is the molt plauſible way 
of reconciling the difference. Being admitted b 
to the King, he told him, He was T hemiſto- = To 
cles the Athenian, who Had been baniſhed his coun- 4 
try, and had uc fled to him for protection. That i 
Be bad indeed brought many calamities on the Per- 1 
= & fians; but that he had likewiſe done them many 
| 3 6 ervices by the good advice be had ſeveral times 
5 given them; and that he was now in a capacity of 
5 ſerving they mare. effetually. My life, ſaid he, 
is in your Power, . you may diſp ſe of it as you 
think fit ; by ſaving it, you will oblige one who ofks 
it of you, by taking it away you will deſtrey the 
| Seat enemy to Greece, The King was ſur- 
2 4 Os priſed 
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prifed at his intrepid behaviour, ind at preſent 


made him no anſwer: But after having diſmiſſed 


him, he ſpoke of him to his friends as a trea- 
ſure that he had obtained; and was ſo overjoyed 2 


at his arrival, that at night he ſtarted out of 


his fleep, and cried out thrice, T have got The- 


miſtocles the Athenian, The next morning he 


ſent for him; and, inſtead of ſacrificing him to 1 


his revenge, 45 Was generally expected, he made 
him. a preſent of two hundred talents, which 
was the price he had ſet upon his head for the 
; taking him, and defired of him an account of 
the affairs of Greece. He afterwards took him 
into his parties of pleaſure, and ſhewed him ſuch 
further uncommon marks of friendſhip and 
eſteem, that the other favourites grew Jealous 
of him. But the King's view was by his means 
to make another more ſucceſsful attempt upon 
Greece. He gave him three cities to maintain 
him; ſo that having lived ſome time in great 
ſplendor, he died, as ſome ſay, a natural death 
at Magneſia. But that which is recorded moſt 
to his glory, is, that having engaged the Per- 
fan not to undertake the war againſt Greece 
without him, he poiſoned himſelf, as being the 
moſt honourable means of acquitting himſelf Me 
both to Xerxes, and his country. Whatever his 
intentions were, his actions were free from guilt ME 
to the laſt : So that his reſiding in an enemy's 
country, ſeems to have been Tather of neceſ- 
ſity, then choice, being firſt abandoned, and 


then 
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then perſecuted by the inſolence, and jealouſy 
of an ungrateful people; who could not at the 
fame time but acknowledge him for the greateſt 
man in Greece, and one born for its preſervation. 


Some fay, that at his firſt ſerting our in the 


world, he led ſuch an idle profligate life, that 
his father diſinherited him: Which agrees 


with a ſaying of his own, That razed colts, 
when they 'come to be taught, make the beſt horſes. 


But others affirm, that he applied himſelf very 
early to buſineſs, and with great attention; and 
that his father, to Aiſeourage him from med- 
ling with ſtate affairs, took him to the ſea- 
"fide, and ſhewed him the old gallies, as they lay 


neglected and unrepaired upon the ſhore, com- 


pating them to the chief commanders, who 
were diſcharged by the people, when they had 
no further occaſion for them. But this did not 
check his ambition; he ſoon grew into a ge- 
neral repute, and by his parts and induſtry be- 
came ſo eminent, that nothing of moment was 
done without him. He was a good pleader, and 
knew how to make his court to the people; 
but it was more by his natural cunning, than 
his manner of addreſs. For, in his general de- 
portment, he was rough and unpoliſhed; and 
being one day upbraided with it, he ſaid, He 
muſt own he could not play upon the lute, but 
that, in lieu of it, he could raiſe a great city out 
of a ſmall one. He was a good judge in pri- 
Yate controverſies between man and man; but 
| 18 
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in points of intereſt, which concerned either 
himſelf or the public, he was often partial 
and unjuſt. Such Was the caſe of his rebuild. 
ing the walls of Athens : For however juſtifi- 


able the thing might be in itſelf; yet bis man- 
ner of doing it, with regard to; the Spar lam, 
Was fraudulent and tricking. Wherefore this 


piece of management gainſt thoſe, who had : 


acted in friendſhip and alliance with the Athe- 
nians for their mutual preſervation, is not to be 


conſidered , i in the ſame light with, cis other 
ſtratagems againſt the Perſians, who were the 
declared enemies of Greece. But herein he went 
-ppon a falſe maxim, which prevailed too gene- 
rally among the Grecians, that all ways of en · 
creaſing the power of their country, were al- 
lowable, and that the end would ſufficiently 
juſtify cke means. The Spartans themſelves 
were as blameable as others in this reſpect; how- 
ever they never forgave. this act of treachery 1 in 
. Themiſtacles : In the end it proved his ruin, and 
laid the ſeeds of that long and fatal diſcord, 
which afterwards broke out between the two 
_ republics, But whatever cauſe of reſentment | 
the Spartans had againſt him, he had not de- 
ſerved the treatment he met with from his fel- 
low- citizens, who reaped. the fruit of all his 
labours, and for whom he had ſucceeded. in 
every thing he undertook.” He was, after Mil- 
tiades, the chiet inſtrument of their deliverance: 
And euer pact of his cond wt in that great 
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work deſerves praiſe. The firſt neceſſary ſtep 
rowards it, was to ſuppreſs that ſpirit of emu- 
lation and rivalſhip among the ſeveral ſtates 
of Greece, which, at the time of the Perſian 
deſcent, was breaking out into a flame: But it 
was happily prevented by Themiſtacles, who 


compoſed their differences, and united moſt of 


them againſt the common enemy. And even 
after this union, he found it very difficult to 
adjuſt the point of command, which he had 
pride enough to inſiſt on for himſelf, and zeal 
enough for the honour of his fellow-citizens, 
who had a natural right to the command at 

ſea: But he waved all pretenſions of this kind, 


E and ſubmitted to every thing for the public 
= good. This is what Plutarch extols in him as 


true greatneſs of mind; and makes a juſt re- 


come his enemies by his courage, if he had not 


firſt got the better of his allies by his condeſcenſion. 


He was the firſt who gave the Athenians. a right 
notion of ſea- affairs, and laid the foundation 

of all their naval glory. He confirmed to them 
that ſuperiority of command at ſea, which had 


lately devolved to them by the inſolence of 


Pauſanias, and put them in the way of obtain- 
| ing the ſovereignty of Greece. He eſtabliſhed it 
as a maxim, That their preſent and future ſafety 
They were 
and 


"depended intirely on their ſhipping. 
not preſently convinced of this truth ; 
therefore reproached him with taking from them 


the 
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the peur and the ſbield, and binding them to the 
bank 'and the oar, But they afterwards founq - 
the good effects of it; and ſo long as they 


purſued his plan, and continued to act as a 


maritime power, they were a great flouriſhing 


people. He had a very diſcerning genius, and 


great ſagacity and foreſight: Plutarch ſays, 


He bad an eye, which could penetrate even into 


the womb of events. And as no body ſaw things 


at a greater diſtance; ſo no body paſſed a truer 


and quicker judgment of them in caſes of pre. 
ſent difficulty, He was ſaying one day, That 


the greateſt talent a' General could Poſſeſs, Was, 
10 foreſee. the defigns of an enemy: Yes, ſays Ari- © 
flides,, that is very neceſſary; but it is likewiſe 


neceſſary to have clean Bands, and to be above am 


views of. intereſt." T hemiſtocles was fo ſtung 
with this reply, that when afterwards he heard 
Ariſtides extolled for the care he took of the 


public money, he made a jeſt of it, and ſaid, 


His merit, in this reſpect, was of the ſame kind 
with that. of 4 ſtrong Box. As he had great 
natural advantages, ſo he had a way of ſetting 
them off with a great deal of artifice, He 
"uſed religion only as a cloak; though it was ge- 
nerally for good purpoſes, and for the ſervice 
of the public. This was the uſe he made of 
| ſigns and prodigies, dreams, omens, oracles, 
and other divine revelations, which he knew 
how to interpret according to the ſpirit he was 


to raiſe in the minds of the people. He had 
„ | ——w—_— 
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other little arts of gaining upon them. He made | 
it his buſineſs to know every citizen perſonally, 


and would falute them by their names. When 
he was Admiral, he would put off all his buſi- 


neſs to the day he was to fail, in order to raiſe 


an opinion of his capacity and diſpatch : And fo 


through the whole courſe of his politics, there 


was fomething more fine and intricate, than 


| Greece had hitherto been acquainted with. But 


it muſt be.confeſt, that there was in moſt of his 


beſt actions more craft and ſubtilty, than was 


ſuitable to the character either of his bravery i In 


the field, or of his wiſdom in the ſenate. 


It was alſo about this time that Ariſtides died: 


of whoſe integrity and contempt of riches 
there cannot be a clearer evidence, than that 


| he, who had been treaſurer of Greece, did not 


leave enough to bury him. When he was grown 


old, and had quitted the adminiſtration, he ſpent 
the reſt of his life in inſtructing and training up 
young men as a nurſery for the ſtate, inſtilling 
into them principles of honour and juſtice, 
and inſpiring them with a zeal and love for 
their country, His moſt particular favourite 
was Cimon, who, in a great meafure, owed the 


figure he afterwards made in the world, to his 
friendſhip and advice. His chief characteriſtick 


Vas his juſtice: But he had likewiſe given great 

proofs of his wiſdom and bravery; and he had 
an evenneſs of temper, which carried him 
through all the circumſtances of life, both as 


ro 


Ariſtides 
his death, 
and cba- 
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to himſelf, and the public. He was in all re- 


ſpects ſo true a ſervant of the public, that Vale. 


rius Maximus ſays, upon the occaſion of his ba- 


niſhment, Ir was happy for Athens, that ſhe could 
find out another good and faithful citizen after the 


baniſbhment of bim, with - whom virtue itſelf wal 


fled from her. His caſe was certainly one of the 
ſtrongeſt inſtances of the power of faction at 


that time in Athens. For he was not of the 


number of thoſe, who preſumed ſo far upon 


the merit of their ſervices, as to endanger the 
public liberty ; which was the chief pretence 
upon which the Oftraciſm was founded. He had 


no aſpiring views that could give any umbrage 


2 of that kind : 85 His ambition went no further 
than to procure the ſafety and honour of the 
common- wealth; and if that end were anſwered, 


he was not very ſollicitous how it was brought 


about, nor whether by himſelf or others, or whe- 


ther by his friends or his foes. This was ſuffi- 


ciently experienced in his behaviour to his great · 


eſt enemy Themiſtocles, with whom he readily 


concurred in the operations of the war, aſſiſted 


him with his information, his counſel, and his 


credit, and then let him engroſs to himſelf all 
the honour of the victory. He alſo contented 
5 himſelf wich acting in a ſort of ſubordination to 
him in the government. He ſhewed the ſame 


generous conduct with regard to Miltiades at 


the battle of Marathon; where he was of equal 
rank with him as one of the ten Generals, 


who 
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who were each of them to have their turn 
of commanding the army for a day. But he 
wiſely conſidered, that the dividing and ſhifting 
the command in this manner, muſt be attended 
with great inconveniencies, that it would occa- 


fon the making ſo many different diſpoſitions, 


and the giving ſo many different orders, that 
ir would be hardly poſſible to form, or at leaſt 


to execute any regular plan of action. For 


this reaſon he propoſed the veſting the whole 


power in Miltiades ſingly; and he not only re- 
fſigned his own day of command to him, but 
prevailed with his collegues to follow his ex- 
ample. And this he did not out of any diffidence 


of himſelf, or any backwardneſs to engage the 


Perfians in the field, than to ſtay and receive 


that the ſucceſs of the battle may, iff ſome 
meaſure, be aſcribed to him, without detracting 
from the glory of Miltiades. He acted in the 


prejudice, or private enmity, might interfere 
wich the good of the community. Hle pro- 
cured ſeveral laws to be paſſed, according as 
the exigency of affairs made them neceſſary: 
And among the reſt there was one very re- 


markable, 


enemy: For it was he who chiefly ſupported | 
Miltiades in his opinion, againſt the majority 
of the officers, rather to go out and meet the 


them in the town. By theſe means it was, 


ſame diſintereſted manner in the ſenate and the 
aſſembly, where he often put up his propo- 
fals in others names, that nothing of perſonal 
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markable, by which all the citizens, withour 
diſtinction, were made capable of bearing of: 


fice, and of being admitted to a ſhare in the 
government; which was a great change in the 
conſtitution, and directly contrary to Solon 
ſcheme. T his he did of himſelf when he Was 
Arcbon; and it was the more extraordinary, be= 
cauſe he naturally favoured the nobility. But 
when he found the people carry it high upon 
their ſervice againſt the Per// ans, he thought "8 
of leſs dangerous conſequence, to let them into 
the adminiſtration by law, than that they 
ſhould endeavour to let themſelves into it by 
force. However it happened, that they made 
a more modeſt uſe of this privilege, than could 


have been expected: For they contented them- 


ſelves with being choſen into ſome of the loweſt 
employments, without aſpiring to the magiſ. 
ſtracy. As by this means the main intent of 
the law was loſt, it grew by degrees into dit- 
_ uſe, except that now and then, as factions pre- 
vailed, and as particular men found their ac- 
count in eburting the people, they were ſpirited 
up to murmur. againſt their ſuperiors, and to 
aſſert their right of ſharing with them in the 
government. They were encouraged in it chiefly 
by Pericles, who likewiſe annexed falaries to 
_ thoſe little offices, which, by commori conſent, 


they were allowed to execute: And probably it 


was Owing to theſe advantages, and ſuch further 


marks of indulgence, as ftom time to time they 
received, 
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received, that they ſeldom carried their preten- 


ſions ſo high, as, according to the full extent of 
the law, they might have done; and that the 
adminiſtration was, generally ſpeaking, left in 


the hands of thoſe, whoſe birth, fortune, and 


education, gave them a more natural title to it. 
Thus the inconveniencies, which, might have 
ariſen from this law, were in a great meaſure 
prevented; and the good that reſulted from it, 
was aſcribed chiefly to Ariſtides. 
whole, he had at leaſt the ſecond hand in raiſing 
| Athens to her preſent pitch of grandeur; and 
as Themiſtocles was the greateſt, ſo Ariſtides was 


the be, man of his time. 
Athens being deprived of theſe ſupports, the 


chief burden lay upon Cimon; who having been 
ſucceſsful hitherto, and being furniſhed with 
more ſhips and proviſions, ſcoured the Afuatick 
ſeas, and made to Caria; where all the Grecian 
cities upon the ſea-coaſt immediately came in; 
and the reſt, which were garriſoned by the Per- 
fans, he took partly by ſtorm, and partly by 
managing intelligence within their walls. After 
= which, he met with the like ſucceſs in Lycia. So 
= cloſely did he purſue them, that he would not 
let them take breath, or put their affairs in any 
Poſture: So that from Jonia to Pamphylis there 
was not a man appeared for the Perſian. Having 
notice that they had ſome land forces making 


head againſt him upon the coaſts of Pamphylia, 


and that they were ſupported by a fleet of at 
leaſt 
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leaſt three hundred and fifty ſail, he immediately 


directed his courſe towards Cyprus, about which 


the fleet lay. The firſt oppoſition he met with, 
= at Phaſelis inhabited by Grecians, who, upon 
| a pretence of neutrality, denied him entrance 


into their port: But he ſoon obliged them to 


pay down ten talents as a fine, and 1 to join their 
forces with him. 

The whole Perfian fleet ere at the 
mouth of the river Eurymedon, where they ex- 


pected a reinforcement of Phenician ſhips, and 
therefore declined fighting, until they could come 
up: But Cimon ranged his gallies in ſuch a poſ⸗- 


ture, as to prevent their joining, and yet force 


them to fight. Upon which they retired further 
within the mouth of the river; until finding the 


Athenians making up to them, they met them, 
and gave them battle. Having the ſuperiority | 
of an hundred fail, they maintained the con- 
flict for ſome time, but at laſt they were forced 
to ſhore, where they who came firſt, threw 


themſelves upon land, leaving their empty veſ- 


ſels to the enemy. So that beſides what were 
ſunk, the Athenians took an hundred, and ſome ” 
accounts double that number. Upon this their 


land army drawing towards the ſea, Cimon was 
in ſuſpence whether he ſhould make a deſcent: | 


But finding his men reſolute, and fluſhed with 


victory, he landed them before they had wiped 


off the ſweat and blood of the firſt engage- 
ment. Diodorus Wy they were landed by 2 
ſtratagem 
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ſtratagem of Cimon's, who dreſſed the beſt of his 
men in Perſſan habits, and put them on board 
the veſſels he had taken. However it was, they 
no ſooner touched ground, but they ſet up a 


| ſhout, and ran furiouſly upon the enemy, who 


ſuſtained the firſt ſhock with great obſtinacy; 


ſo that the fight began to be very doubrful, ſeve- 


ral principal men "of the Arbenians being ſlain. 
At length the Perſſans were totally routed, ſome 
taken priſoners, and all their tents plundered; 
wherein was a great deal of rich booty, moſt 
of which was employed by Cimon in public 


buildings about the city, Thus did Cimon ob- 
tain two intire victories, which, in ſome ſenſe, 


may be ſaid to ſurpaſs thoſe of Salamis, and 


Platæa, being both gained the ſame day, and 
by the ſame men. 


complete, he intercepted eighty fail of Phani- 


And to make them yet more 


cians, who, knowing nothing of the defeat, were 


coming up to the aft {kance of their allies: The 


ſhips were all taken, and the men either flain, 
or drowned, 


The Perfian after this was glad to treat t upon 
any terms; and a Peace was concluded ex- 
tremely honourable on the Grecians ſide, the 


chief articles being, That the Grecian cities in 


Aſia ſhould be left in the quiet enjoyment of their 
liberty; and that both the land and ſea forces i 


of the Perſians ſhould be kept at ſuch a di france 
from the Grecian /eas, as net to give any um. 


Vage. It is true, the account of this peace 
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depends chiefly upon. the authority of Plutarch , 


for others place it lower, upon Cimon's expe-. 


dition againſt Cyprus. To confirm which latter 


opinion, it is certain the ſame inveteracy con- 
tinued between the two nations, and therefore 
this firſt treaty was not inviolably obſerved 


But as the war was proſecuted. only by the 


Athenians, and that very faintly, and not ſo 
qirectly againſt the Perfian, it never after this 


defeat at  Eurymedon came to a deciſive battle, 


4 


nor indeed to any general action, until the time 


that Alexander over-ran Aja. For which reaſons 


Anaxago- 


* Neg. 


$S monĩ- 
de 8. 


artiſ cial memory : And bis learning and wiſdom 


we may allow of this treaty, and with 1 it con- 


clude the Perſian war, TE 


About the time of Xerxes's 3 the 


ſtudy of philoſophy was tranſlated from Jonia 


to Athens by Anaxagoras of Claxomenæ, who be- 


came ſo eminent, that he was called *, The Mind, 


by way of diſtinction. Poetry at the ſame time 


was cultivated by Simonides of the iſland Ceos, 


who excelled in moſt kinds of verſe, and record- 


ed the four celebrated fights at Marathon, Ther- 


mopyle, Salamis, and . His chief talent 


was elegy; wherein he ſucceeded ſo well, that 
Catullus calls his writings in that kind, The Tears 
ef 8 Simonides. But the original of elegy may be 
more properly aſcribed to Mimnermus, who was 


contemporary with Solon, and invented that ſoft 
ſtrain to lament the misfortunes of his, love. 
To Simonides is alſo aſcribed the invention of 


in 
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in other matters procured him the efteem and 


friendſhip of the greateſt men of his time, par- 
ticularly of Hiero tyrant of ici. 


CHAP. 


From the peace concluded upon Cimon's 
victories at the river Eurymedon, to the 


beginning of the Peloponnefi dan war. 
Containing che ſpace of 38 Fre. 


= \HE bende forces being hw from 


Aja, were employed in reducing theThra- 


: gan Cherſoneſe. After which they fell upon 
the Thafrans, upon the account of ſome rich 
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mines they were poſſeſſed off. Cimon having on 


feated them at ſea, they ſtood a fiege; and, 


the mean while, deſired the Spartans to 0 


Attica. But they had at that time their hands 


full in repairing the damages of a violent earth- 
quake, which had deſtroyed a great many men, 


with moſt part of their buildings: And Pauſa- 


_ mas by tampering with the. Helots, had left ſuch 


impreſſions upon them, that they took this op- 
portunity to rebel. So that the Thi ant, not be- 


ing able to procure a diverſion, ſubmitted upon 


and Tha- 
los 


terms in the third year of the ſiege. But Ci- 


non inſtead of being rewarded for this ſervice, 
— 2; 3 Was 


j 


2 
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was accuſed of holding intelligence with the 
King of Macedon, becauſe, when the paſſage was 


opcled. he did not make a further i irruption 


into his territories. He urged ſeveral things in 
his defence, and was ſeconded by his ſiſter El- 


| pinice; who addreſſing herſelf to Pericles in his 


behalf, he anſwered ber with a ſmile, You are 
too old, Madam, to manage affairs of this na- 


ture. However he became afterwards more mild 


in his proſecution; he raſe up but once to plead 


againſt him, and then did it ſo faintly, that he 


was eaſily acquitted. 


h riſe of But ſince we have mentioned Peridles, as one 


Pericles, 


who appeared now with an eſtabliſhed character, : 


and began to take upon him the chief manage. 
ment of affairs in Athens, it may be neceſſary 


to take a more diſtinct view of him, that we 


may ſee both by what ſteps he arrived to that 
eminence in the ſtate, and what alterations 
the ſtate itſelf ſuffered under him. He was 


deſcended of one of the beſt families in Athens, 


his father being Xanthippus, who had been very 
active againſt the Per/fian, and bore a conſider. 


able ſway in the city, and his mother Agariſte, 


the grand- dayghter of Cuiſtbenes. His education 
was ſuitable to his birth; and having a ſtrange 
vivacity of parts, he eaſily retained, and im- 


proved the inſtructions of the beſt maſters : 


Among whom Anaxagoras was the chief; for 


as others had only furniſhed him with ſome 
looſe notions of philoſophy, he eſtabliſhed in 


him 
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him maxims of ſound ſenſe, and put him upon 
an enquiry into the ſecret ſprings and arts 
of government. It was obſerved, that he bore 


a near reſemblance to Piſiſtratus both in per- 


ſon and parts: But he was ſo far from think- 
ing this an advantage, that it made him ſhy 
of meddling with ſtate affairs, left he ſhould 


be thought he was carrying on the ſame de- 


ſigns. For this reaſon his firſt ſervice was in 


the wars, where he acquitted himſelf with ho- 


nour: But he took his opportunity, as Themi/- 
ſocles, Ariſtides, and the other great men went 


off, to apply himſelf to the ſtate, as his more 
| proper province; where he appeared with an 


extraordinary advantage in the art of ſpeak- 
ing. He had accuſtomed himſelf by a flow of 


vVvords to confute any opinion right or wrong; 
and the uſe he made of this faculty, was to 


work every thing to his own deſigns. His way 
of haranguing was ſaid to be in an rmperial 


ſtrain; from whence moſt probably he had the 


ſirname of Oùympius, by which was meant, that 


like Jupiter, be thundered when he ſpoke. And 
then the tuneableneſs of his voice, the air of 


his face, his very dreſs, and geſture had ſome- 
thing of a commanding gravity, which charm- 
ed, and aſtoniſhed all that heard, or ſaw him. 
The chief obſtacle to his riſe he found was 
Cimon, whoſe candor, liberality, and good 
ſervice had procured him a general love and 
eſteem, and who beſides had axed a particular 
. intereſt 


10 
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Intereſt with the nobility : So that Pericles in 
_ oppoſition to him fell in with the people; 


and as he ſaw no other way of puſhing his 


ambition, this made him guilty of ſome mean 


popular compliances, which otherwiſe the great- 


neſs of his ſpirit, and the reſervedneſs of his 
temper would not have conſented to. As he 
was not yet upon an equal foot with Cimon, 
who had money enough to diſplay his generous 


| qualities to advantage, and by that means to 


thwart his deſigns, this put him upon making 
uſe of the public money: So that by bribes, 


largeſſes, and other diſtributions, he eaſily 


gained the people. Having laid this promiſing 
foundation, he ſtruck next at the council of - 


Areopagus ; and by the aſſiſtance of Ephialtes 
another mighty champion for the people, . 


withdrew moſt cauſes from the cognizance of 


that court, and brought the whole order into 


contempt. By theſe methods he ſoon got the 
aſcendant over all his competitors ; and if Ci- 


mon was permitted to continue in employment, 


it was becauſe he was wanted, and through the 
| eaſineſs of his temper he complied, and gave 
way, contenting himſelf rather with the merit, 
than the reward of ſerving his country. Pla- 
| tarch ſays in praiſe of Pericles, that he divided 


his authority with Cimon, and that, ſuitably to 
their different qualifications, he aſſigned to him 
the management of the war, and reſerved to 
himſelf the civil adminiſtration. But this par- 

tition 
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tition was more an act of neceſſity, than of 
choice: For he found the other had ſtill too 


powerful an intereſt to be wholly laid aſide, and 


that he could not well go on without him. 
However he took care to keep him at a diſ- 
tance, and to employ him in ſuch a manner, as 


to prevent his comptrolling him, or interfering 


with him in the buſineſs of the ſtate. 
The Lacedemonians in their diſtreſs ſent for 


ſome Athenian ſaccours to ſuppreſs their ſlaves : 


But Ephialtes oppoſed it, as a very wrong ſtep 
to raiſe up, or aſſiſt a city that was rival to 


Athens; he inſiſted, That it was neceſſary to 
break the pride, and arrogance of Sparta ; and 
| that the beſt means of doing it, was, while ſbe 


was down, to keep her ſo. Cimon urging on the 


contrary, That they Should not ſuffer Greece to be 


maimed by the loſs of ſo conſiderable a member, 


nor their own city to be deprived of her com- 


| Þamon, obtained leave to march out with a good 


body to their relief. But however the Helots 


were diſperſed for the preſent, they ſoon got to 


an head again; and having drawn ſeveral of 
their neighbours into a confederacy, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Ithome, the old receptacle in the 


Meſſenian wars. Upon which the Spartans diſ- 


patched meſſengers a ſecond time to Athens 
tor ſupplies : Which were no ſooner arrived, 


but their minds changed; ſo that either diſ- 
truſting, or diſdaining their ſervice, they ſent 


ment 


them home again. Whatever cauſe of reſent- 
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ment the Norten, had hitherto met with, they 
had ſtill carried it fair, or at leaſt cautiouſly : 

But this was ſuch an open affront, that it be. 
came the grounds of a long profeſſed enmity 


between the two ſtates, The Athenians vented 


their anger firſt upon Cimon, as a favourer of 


the Lacedemonians. He was indeed an admirer 


of their conſtitution, and had perſonal oblica- 
tions to them, being, at his firſt riſe, chiefly 
countenanced by them in oppoſition to Themiſ. 


| Focles. Beſides he had created himſelf enemies, 


by eſpouſing the intereſt of the nobility againſt | 


_ Pericles, and Epbialtes. So that upon theſe, 


and other flight pretences, he was forced to 


ſubmit to the ten years baniſoment. But what. 


ever was alledged againſt him, his caſe was 


much the ſame with that of his predeceſſors : 


He had done too much to live eaſy, or ſafe with | 


a people, who feared none ſo much, as the au- 
thors of their deliverance; ſo that they had 


recourſe to the Oftraciſm, as an expedient al- 
ways at hand; and it was now grown fo cuſto- 
mary that it was in a manner become the Teſt 


of a man's merit. 


The next ſtep the Atbenians made, was to 


quit their alliance with the Spartans, and enter 
into one with the Argives their profeſſed ene- 


mies, in which they alſo comprehended the 7 beſ- 
 ſalians. The jarring of theſe two ſtates gave 
occaſion to ſeveral others to follow their ex- 


ample. Particularly about this time the inh 
bitants 
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bitants of Mycenæ preſuming upon their ſer- 
vice in the Per/ian wars, endeavoured to reco- _ 
ver their ancient ſplendor, by throwing off their 
1 upon the common- wealth of Ar- 
%%. The Argives had long looked upon them 1 
ers a jealous eye; and took this opportunity wh 
of humbling them, whilſt the Spartans were 
too deeply engaged in their domeſtic war, 
to relieve them. Accordingly they firſt defeated 
them in the field, and then blocked up their 
city; which made a very good defence for 
ſome time, until being almoſt exhauſted, it was Mycenz 
taken, and utterly demoliſhed. This was the end 23 
of Mycene, which had made an early figure in 4. 
| Greece, and been the nurſery of many of her firſt 
= heroes, The Heloss all this while gave the The He- 
portant 4 great deal of trouble before Itbome: pee. ” 
But in the tenth year of the ſiege they were 
forced to ſubmit, and being baniſhed Pelopon- _, 
_ eſus, the Athenians received them, and ſettled _ w 
| them with their families in Naupactus, which 
& they had lately taken from the Locri Oxolæ, 
here was alſo about this time a quarre] be- 
_ tween Corinth and Megara; the latter of which 
| cities revolting from its alliance with Sparta, 
| was protected, and garriſoned by the Athenians: 
Which as it was a new acceſſion to Athens, ſo 
it was the grounds of an inveterate lte be- 
twixt that ſtate and Corinth. 
But before we proceed to the effects of theſe 
diviſions, it will be neceſſary t to touch upon a 


new 
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Expediti- new expedition of the Athenians in Agypt, 


which had revolted from the Perſian, at the 


inſtigation of Inarus King of Lybia. The Athe. 


nians, notwithſtanding the late treaty, had 


rigged out a good fleet, the deſign being laid 


againſt Cyprus ; which lying in the ſtreights 


between Cilicia, Syria, and Ægypt, would give 
them a great command in thoſe parts, and be 

upon all occaſions a curb to the Per/fian. Inarys 
knowing of what uſe they would be to him, di- 
verted them from this enterprize, by propof- 


ing to them a ſhare in his conqueſts, as of 


far greater conſequence to them, than the ad. 
dition of a ſmall ifland. Accordingly they 
went with two hundred fail to his-affiſtance ; 
and were no ſooner landed, but they joined battle, 
routed the Perſians, and purſued them to Men. 
Pbis, took two parts of the city, and blocked 
vp the third, which went by the name of the 
white wall, Artaxerxes, though he ſent above 
three hundred thouſand men into the field, 
was fo hard preſſed, that he practiſed with the 
 Lacedemonians to invade Attica, in hopes the 
Athenians would be recalled to its defence, 
This was the firft inſtance of the Perfians at- 
tempting to bribe one part of Greece, to act 
againſt the other: However their generoſity, 
or their fear, ſwayed ſo much with them, as tio 
reject his propoſals. . But the Perfians coming 


next year with a great reinforcement. of men 


and ſhipping, gave 2 mighty turn to their af- 
7 5 | fairs, 
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firs. The Athenians made ſeveral attempts 
to ſtorm the white wall: But upon the ap- 
proach of theſe forces, they were obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege, and retire into Byblus, a town 


of Proſopis an iſland of the Nile, with their 


fleet lying in the river before the town. Here 


they held out a ſiege . of eighteen months: 
After which the Perſians turning the courſe of 


the river, drained the channel; and having by 


_ that means taken their gallies, put all the men 


to the ſword, except ſome few, who eſcaped 
into bia: . Though Diodorus ſays, that finding 


their ſhips made uſeleſs by this ſtratagem, they 


ſer fire to them themſelves, reſolving to fight 
it out to the laſt man; and that the Perfi dans 


3 ſeeing their obſtinacy, let them go upon terms. 
* It | is certain, that being abandoned by the A- 


301 


gyptians, they were ſo weakened, that they | 


could not make head again. And to compleat 


their misfortunes, it happened that fifty fail 
being ſent to their relief, and knowing nothing 
of their defeat, fell in with the Phenicians at 
| Mendefium one of the mouths of Nite, and were 
moſt of them deſtroyed. 

Six years the Athenians ſpent | in this fruit- 
leſs expedition ; during which time their fel- 
 low-citizens found employment enough among 


their neighbours, Their, quarrel with the Co- 
| rinthians about Megara came to two pitched 
battles; wherein the Epidaurians aſſiſted Co- 
nud, and both lies were victorious i in their 

| turns. 


# 


Their 


quarrels 


with their 


neigh- 


bears. 
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turns. Soon after the war was renewed with 


_ the Aginetans, whoſe: reputation for ſea-affairs 


having been confirmed by their ſervice again 
the Perſian, they could ill bear the exceſſive 


growth of the Athenian power. But they were 


ſhamefully defeated with the loſs of ſeventy | 
fail : After which Leocrates landed in the Iſland, = 
and blocked up the city. The Pelopornefian 


ſent three hundred men to its relief: And the | 
Corinthians took this opportunity, whilſt the | 


Athenian forces were divided betwixt Aig ypt and 
gina, to make incurſions into Megaris, But 


the Athenians marched out of the city to a man 
againſt them under the conduct of Myronid:s. 
In the firſt battle the Corinthians without reaſon 


pretended to have the better: But upon their 


coming to erect a trophy, a ſecond enſued, 


wherein they were entirely defeated. 


The next quarrel of importance was be: | 


3 tween the Phocians and Dorians; to the aſſiſt 


ance of which latter, the Lacedæmonians, as 
being originally deſcended from them, ſent an 
army of eleven thouſand five hundred' men, 


Theſe forces ſoon brought the Phocians to 


terms; but gave occaſion to a much: ſharper 


27 * 3 | 


of Tana- 
gra. 


conteſt with the Athenians : Who perceiving, | 


that they loitered about Beotia for fear of be- 
ing intercepted in their return, drained their 


city again, and with their own, and their con- 
federate forces, making up fourteen thouſand 
men, met them about Tanagra a city not far 
Hs digtant 
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diſtant from Thebes: Here Cimon came in to 
them; and though he was ſtil} under the ſen- 
rence of Oftraciſm, ranged himſelf with thoſe 
of his own tribe. But the council of frve hundred 
not knowing what deſigns he might have, 1 
commanded the officers not to receive him: ” 
Whereupon | he left the army, conjuring Eu- 
ſbippus, and the reſt of his companions, who 
lay under the ſame fufpicion of favouring the 
enemy, to behave themſelves fo, as to vindi- 
cate their good intentions to their country. 
They followed his advice; and being an hun- 
dred in number, made a feparate body; and 
the battle being joined, charged ſo deſperately, 
| that they were all cut off, leaving to the Athe- 
nan a double regret, both for the loſs of 
ſuch brave men, and for their having ſo un- 
| juſtly ſuſpected them, After a great ſlaughter 
on both ſides, the Lacedæmonians obtained the 
victory; which was occaſioned chiefly by the _ 
revolt of the Theſalian horſe to them in the 1 g 
heat of the action. After which they harraſſed _ 9 
Megaris, and returned home through the Nb. 9 
nus. 
The Athenians, in about two hi after 
| this defeat, reſolving to revenge themſelves, 
marched again into Beatia, and intirely routed 
the inhabitants, with thoſe Lacedæmonian forces, 
which were left about Tanagra. This battle was 
fought at a place called Oenpobyta, or the Vine- 1 


Verde: And though the manner and order of Oenophy- 
0 da. 
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it is no where deſcribed, Diodorus makes it ax 
famous as any of antiquity, in regard it was 


fought againſt as ſtout and hardy a people as 
any in Greece, and the ſucceſs of it was owing 


purely to the Athenian valour, without the af. 
ſiſtance of their confederates. After the fight 
they took Tanagra by ſtorm, and demoliſhed 


it; over-run the-greated. part. of Bzotia, as alſo 


of Phocis, and the Locri Opuntii; of which latter 
they took an hundred hoſtages, and returned 
to Atbens; where Myronides their General was 


received with great acclamations, for having ac- 


compliſhed ſo much in ſo ſhort a compaſs of 
time. And it was upon the good manage- 
ment, and ſucceſs of this expedition, that he 


has been ranked with the greateſt of the the. 


nian captains; though his name and actions 


being not ſo generally recorded, have conſe- 


quently made leſs noiſe in the world. The 
Athenians at this time finiſhed their long walls, 


which joined the city to the port, and which 


they had begun after the laſt defeat of the 


Corinthians. And notwithſtanding their many 
diviſions, the ſiege of Ægina had been carried 
on without interruption; and the inhabitants 
now yielding i it up, had no other terms given 


them, than to raze the walls, deliver up their 


ſhipping, and pay their tribute for the future. 


The next, who ſignalized himſelf in Athens, was 
Tolmides who in ſy vo of the honour obtain- 


ed by Myronides, coaſted Peloponneſus with fifty 


gallies, 
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gallies, and four thouſand men on board them, 
and took Gytheum a port town of Laconia; where 
he burnt and deſtroyed their naval forces, and 
haraſſed the country. From thence he made ſuc- 
ceſsful inroads into the Corintbian territories, and a 
defeated the Sicyonians in a land fight. = 
I beſe were the tranſactions of the Athenians | | 1 
during the war in Ægypt: But about the time 1 
of the defeat there, a ſtop was alſo put to their 1 
career in Greece. Particularly they were foiled 
in Theſſaly, attempting to reinſtate Oreſtes, who 
being baniſhed thence, had begged their aſſiſt- OY 
ance, After which Pericles put to fea, and 
took much the ſame compaſs Tolmides did, but 
not altogether with the ſame ſucceſs. He ha- 
raſſed the cities upon the ſea-coaſts, gave the 1 
 Sicyonians another overthrow, and taking in freſh 1 
ſupplies at Achaia which was then in league 
with Athens, put over to Acarnania; but was 
forced to return without performing any thing of 1 
importance. The Athenians, ever ſince the buſi- _— . | 
nels of 7. anagra, ſuſpected a ſtorm from Sparta: 1 i 
and as the event of that action had given them 1 
& cauſe to repent their ill uſage of Cimon, they Cimon 
= thought it neceſſary to their affairs at this junc- , 
= ture to have him recalled. Accordingly, when 
he had been five years in exile, Peric/es, who 
was the c lief inſtrument in his baniſhment, writ 
the edict for his return. And being returned, Procures a 
be made uſe of his intereſt in Saria, to recon- . 
cile that ſtate to Athens; which he fo far ef- thens 444 
ä * fected, Sparta. 
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fected, that a peace was concluded betwixt them 
for five years. 


Peace being eſtabliſhed, he found the Althe. 


nians impatient of eaſe: And leſt ſo many ſhips 


cruiling about Peloponneſus, and the iſles, ſhould 


give freſh occaſion to inteſtine wars, he pro- 
poſed to make another attempt upon Cyprus, 


Though ſome ſay, Pericles made this a private 
condition of his return, that he ſhould com- 


mand the forces abroad upon ſome expedition 
againſt the Perſians, and leave him to govern 
in the eity. And it ſeems very probable, that 
ſomething of this nature paſſed betwixt them, 
becauſe Pericles had conſtantly taken occaſion, 
whilſt the other was abroad, to reverſe all that 
had been done by him in favour of the nobi- 
lity. Whatever the motive was, he manned 


out two hundred gallies, and being arrived at 
Cyprus, detached fixty of them for the ſervice | 
in Fgypt, For though upon the laſt defeat 
there Inarus was taken, and moſt of the country 
reduced, the fenny parts of it (till held out under 
Amyrteus. Cimon in the mean while over. run 
great part of the iſland Cyprus, and laid ſiege 
to Citium: But lying before the town, (whe- 
ther fick or wounded, is not determined) and 
perceiving he ſhould die, he charged thoſe about 
him to conceal the news of his death; which 
they managed with ſuch ſecrecy, that the Gre 
cian army was conducted, as it were by him 
thirty days after he was dead. And having 
obtained 
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benen a great victory, wherein they took an 
hundred of dhe Phenician, Cyprian, and Cilician 
veſſels, and being joined by the ſhips, which 
returned from Abt, they ſailed home. Dio- 
/orus inſinuates, that it was upon this defeat 


that memorable peace was concluded which is 
mentioned after the fight at Eurymedon : But as 


all writers agree as to The main articles, though 


not as to the time, this might a be the 


fame treaty renewed. 

With Cimon in a oreat meaſure fell that true 
ſpirit of gallantry, which had hitherto animat- 
ed a race of heroes againſt the common ene- 
my. And as he was the laſt, ſo in one reſpect 


he was the greateſt of them; inaſmuch as he 
ſtruck a greater terror into the Perſian, by car- 
rying the war almoſt into the heart of his 


country; and awed him ſo in the Læſer Aſia, 


that no officer of what quality, or character ſo- 


ever could command there, nor durſt any ſol- 
dier appear in arms, within four hundred fur- 


longs of the ſea, When he firſt offered himſelf 


to be employed in the ſervice of the public, he 
was rejected by the people for his diſſolute 


Tourſe of life; and thereupon he quitted all 
pretenſions of that kind. But Ariſtides perceiv- 


ing, that whatever his exceſſes were, he had in 


the main, a good diſpoſition to virtue, took 


him under his protection, and reclaimed him; 
and from thenceforwards he was principally con- 


ered. in moſt of the great actions that hap- 
X 2 T pened 
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pened in his time, both at ſea and land. He 
had great diſcerament of perſons and things, 


and was otherwiſe well qualified for the admi- 
niſtration: But his ſervice was chiefly abroad; 
| and that was owing in a great meaſure to Pe- 
ricles, who was riſing upon him, and had great 


views in the management of affairs at home. 
Cimon improved upon the plan laid down by 
Themiſtocles for increaſing the naval power of 
Athens, For which purpoſe, when he found the 
allies grown weary of the war, and that they 


turned their thoughts more to trade and huſ. 


According to 
the tax ſettled for maintaining the war, they 


bandry, he indulged them in it. 


were to contribute their proportion of money, 


ſhips and men. As to the money part, they 
made no difficulty of complying with it; and 
they were willing enough to furniſh the Quota 


of ſhips, but they did not care to ſerve on board 
From hence Cimon took occaſion to 
man them with his fellow-citizens ; 3 who 


being by this means kept in conſtant exerciſe, 


raiſed the credit of the Athenians at ſea, and 


by inſenſible degrees reduced thoſe, who had 
hitherto acted upon a foot of equality with them 
as friends ard confederates, to a condition 


little better than that of tributaries and vaſſals. 


But the Atbenians were afterwards obliged to 


behave with more moderation towards their 
allies, when they wanted their aſſiſtance againſt 


the Peloponneſians. Cimon was, next to Aritidu, 


moſt 


_ 
1 
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moſt remarkable for his juſtice and integrity, 


and contempt of money. He gave an handſome 


turn to Ræſaces a Per/ian ; who having Had From. 


the King his maſter, came to him for protec- 
tion agaiaſt the inſults of ſome of the mob in 
Athens, and offered him two cups full of Da- 
'rius's : Cimon aſked him ſmilingly, HF/bether be 


would have him io be his mercenary, or his friend? 


He rephed, His friend. Why then, ſays he, take 
away your money: For as ſuch, 1 preſume it is at 


my ſervice, whenever I. Hall haue occaſion for it; 
and when I have, I'll ſend to uu. He had great 


good-nature and humanity, and a very exten- 


five charity. He lived hoſpitably and plenti- 
fully, but not profuſely. His table and his gar- 


dens were open to all without diſtinction; and 
this without oſtentation, or any view of ingratiat- 
ing himſelf with the people: For he ſided with 
the nobility. But he choſe to live well with 
every body; and if he had any political view 
in obliging the lower rank of the citizens, it 
was, by theſe acts of beneficence, to reſtrain 2 
ſpirit of faction, which he ſaw was breaking i in 
upon the conſtitution. - 
Soon after theſe. tranſactions abroad, hap- 
pened a quarrel about the temple at Delphi, 


from whence it was called the boly war. The 
Lacedemonians taking it from the Pheocians, 


who had got poſſeſſion of it, gave it up to the 
Inhabitants: But immediately upon their de- 
parture, Pericles came with a body of Abe- 
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nians, and put the Phocians i in again. And now 
the Bæolians beginning to revolt, the Athenians 
ſeized ſeveral of their towns, and garriſoned 
tbem: But the Bæotians being joined by their 
neighbours, ſurprized them in their return, and 
at Coronea cut off the greateſt. part of their 
forces, with Tolmides their General, and took 
the reſt priſoners ; to redeem whom: the Athe- 
nians were forced to reſtore them to their coun- 
try, and liberty. As the event of this ation 
| ſerved mightily to raiſe the peoples eſteem 
of Pericles, who had uſed his utmoſt effort to 
diſſuade Tolmides from it, as a raſh enterprize, 
and ill. timed; ſo it encouraged the Eubæans to 
make head: 0 Pericles was no ſooner landed 
in the iſland to chaſtiſe them, but news came, 
that Megara had alſo revolted; and that the 
Lacedemonians were harraſſing the borders of 
Attica, Upon which he quitted this war to 
attend that which threatened at home: Where, 
7 inſtead of putting it to the iſſue of a battle, he 
hg with Pliſtoanax the Spartan King, and 
by the means of Cleandrides (whom the Ephori 
had ſent with him by reaſon of his youth, as 
his aſſiſtant) bought him off, Pericles in giving 


The batile 


at Coro- 
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vp his accounts of this expedition, had ſet down 


a diſburſement of ten talents, as laid out upon 
a neceſſary occaſion; and the people, without 


any further inquiry, freely allowed of it. It 
is alſo ſaid, that he had his yearly penſioners 


in Sparta ; and that he conſtantly ſent the 


ſame 
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ame ſum for the ſame ſecret ſervice : By 
which means the war was kept off, until 
the Athenians were provided. 
Spartans fined their King in ſuch a ſum, that 
not being able to pay it, he quitted his coun- 
uy; and his counſellor, who had fled for it, 
was ſentenced to death. However Attica being 
freed, Pericles repairs again to Eubæa; 
having reduced the whole iſland, baniſhed the 
inhabitants of Heſtiæa, for having killed the 
men on board an Attick ſhip they had taken, 
and in their room brought in a colony of his 
own citizens. All parties being rather tired 
than ſatisfied with this variety of fortune, began . 
to hearken to a peace, which was at laſt con- 
Y cluded between Athens and Sparta for thirty | 
years, the allies of both ſides being included, 
So that the Athenians were forced to evacuate 
moſt of the towns they had garriſoned: 4 andi it 
Was further provided, that whatever city . had © 
not yet declared, ſhould be at liberty to Join by 
with either ſide, as occaſion ſhould ſerve. 
the ſame time Diodorus obſerves, there was, 4 
general peace in all parts, 
85 During this interval, it may not be impro- 
per to take a ſurvey of Athens; where Pericles 
was till | improving his intereſt with the people. 
But as they found Cimon's death had put him 
in a capacity of carrying his deſigns further 
than they could allow of, they ſet up Thucy- 
dides againſt him, a man ſober and diſcreet, 
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and related to Cimon. And though he was not ſo 
profeſſed a ſoldier as he, he was better verſed 
in the courts of law, and buſineſs of ſtate, 
and in that reſpect a more ſuitable match for 
his competitor. He having ſevered out the beſt 
ſort of men, who before paſſed undiſtinguiſhed 
among the multitude, formed them into a 
body, which paſſed under the name of The few, 


or the Great ones, in oppoſition to the Com. 
mon. And though this diſtinction could not but 


create ſome diſturbances, it ſerved however 
as a counterpoſe to the ſtate in general, . 
which apprehended leſs from the contentios 


of two eſtabliſhed parties, than from the un- 0 
controlled power of one man. Pericles in the 
mean while managed his affairs with ſuch 


nicety, that he tempered all his actions with 


an air of greater advantage to the ſtate, than 
_ himſelf, Scch was his ſending ſixty gallies 
yearly, with a proportionable number of the 
citizens on board them, as a Nurſery for ſea · 
men. Such was his planting another part of 


them in the late conqueſts, and dividing the 
lands among them by lot, As by theſe me- 


thods he awed both the enemies and allies 3 
Athens, fo he provided for the neceſſitous, and 
had a further end in diſcharging the city of 
the idle, and conſequently the moſt meddling, 
and inquiſitive part of the people, Then to 
cajole, and amuſe thoſe who were left, he en- 
tertained them with public ſhe ws, feaſts, and 


other 
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other ſolemnities. And to keep them generally 
employed, and make ſome ſhew of the vaſt 
ſums he expended in theſe projects, he ſet to 
beautifying the city far beyond what his pre- 
deceſſors had attempted. He gave ſuch encou- 
ragement, as produced a ftrange ſort of emu- 
lation in all kinds of artiſts: So that Athens 
on a ſudden became one continued ornament, 
As a ſpecimen of the reſt, he reſtored and en- 


larged the Part benion, or temple of Minerva 
burnt by the Perſſans; which is ſaid to be even 
at this day, both for matter and art, the moſt 


beautiful piece of antiquity remaining in the 


world, It was from this time, that Athens 
came to be ſo much admired by ſtrangers, and 


envied by her neighbours : : And this politeneſs, 


pomp, and luxury in building, ſeems to have 
laid the foundation of the ſame exceſs, to 


which ſhe ſoon after arrived in other things. 


But Pericles hereby gave occaſion to his ene- 


mies, to reproach him with ſquandering away 
the money, which was given for the mainte- 
nance of the war. They complained in the po- 


pular aſſemblies, That it was what they could 
not anſwer either to themſelves, or their allies; 
that they bad no pretence for removing the bank of 
Greece from Delos, but to ſecure it from the 


Barbarians ; and that be had broke the neck of 
that excuſe, by diverting it to other uſes, | Pericles 
urged in defence of himſelf and the ſtate, 
That they were no way accountable to their con 


federates, 
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federates, who did not Jo much as ſet out ip, 
man, or horſe, for the ſervice, whilſh they were 
continually expoſing themſelves in their defence: 
That as for the money, it was not theirs who 
gave, but theirs who received it, ſo long as they 
performed the conditions, upon which | they received 
it, He added further, That it was fit the hanki- 
craft nen ſhould have their. ſhare in the pul-. 
lic money, . and. yet that they Should do ſomething 
for it; and that ſince they were ſufficiently ſtorel 
with proviſi ons for the war, they might very 
fairly convert the overplus to the uſe and orna- 
ment of the city. This ſalved the buſineſs for 
the preſent. And when at another time 74. 
 cxdides's party was railing at him upon the ſame 
account, he put the queſtion to the people, 
Whether they thought be bad laid out too much? 
They told him, Yes. Well then, ſays he, 
let it all go upon my account, and according) 
1 will make the inſcriptions upon the temples, ns; 
other public buildings in my own name. Whe- 
ther they were ſtruck with the greatneſs of his 
ſpirit in this reply, or that they envied him 
the glory of the works, they unanimouſly bid 
him go on, and finiſh them at the public 
charge, 2 
TheSami- The firſt new diſturbance happened ſix years | 
an exe6- after the peace, between the Samians and N. 
leſians, about Priene a city of Jonia : Wherein 
the latter being worſted, applied themſelves to 
the Atbenians ; ; who * intereſted 
| them 
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themſelves in the quarrel, being alſo encouraged 


to it by a diſguſted party of the Samians them- 
ſelves. Pirie appeared fo particularly Wirin in 


it, that the ſtate took notice of it; and the ra- 
ther, becauſe what he did, was thought to be 


at the inſtigation of Aſpaſi ia a Mileſan miſtreſs 
of his. He manned out forty gallies, and made 


a deſcent upon Samos, where breaking up the 


 Oligarchy, he eſtabliſhed a Democracy after the 
Athenian model; then taking hoſtages, tranſ- 


ported them to Lemnos, and leaving a garriſon 
in Samos, returned home. In the mean while 
ſeveral of the citizens, who had fled to the con- 
tinent upon the change of their government, 
betook themſelves to Piſſuthnes the Perſian Go- 
pyernor of Sardis, and at the ſame time holding 
| correſpondence with ſome of the leading men 
in Samos, entered i it by night with ſeven hun- 
dred auxiliaries: Where they put all to the 


ſword, who oppoſed them; and having got 
their Rs privately conveyed from Lemnos, 
delivered up the Athenian garriſon to Piſſuthnes ; 


then drew Byzantium Into their alliance, and 


' renewed the war with the Milgſians. 


Pericles having notice of this furpriſe, put 
to ſea again with ſixty ſail: With forty- four 
of them he fell in with the enemy, and ob- 


tained a ſignal victory, having taken, ſunk, and 
routed the whole Samian fleet conſiſting of ſe- 
yenty ſail, twenty of which were men of war. 


Haying by this means made himſelf maſter of 


the 
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the port, he purſued his victory by land, and 


blocked up the city. But inſtead of preſſing 


the ſiege, he went with a freſh ſupply of ſhips 


in queſt of the Phenician fleet, which he Wr 


was coming to the relief of the beſieged; 


who, in the mean time, finding great detach- 
ments drawn off, made a ſucceſsful ſally, and 


recovered the harbour; ſo that having an open 
ſea, they imported all their neceſſary provi. 
fions. But Pericles being returned with till 


greater ſupplies from home, which were alſo 


augmented by a fleet of Chians and Leſbians, 


he hemmed them in with a wall, and made 
uſe of battering engines: 80 that with ſmall 
Joſs he carried the town in the ninth month. 


| Samosre- of the ſiege, obliging them to. demoliſh their | 8 


duced. 


A. M. 
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walls, deliver up their ſhipping, pay 4 god 


fine towards the charge of the war, and give 
boſtages for ſecurity. This happened about the 
beginning of the eighty-fifth Olympiad; from 
which time, until the twentieth year of the Pele- 


 ponnefian war, Samos continued | in alliance with 


Athens, and under the popular government, 
The war being over, Byzantium alſo returned 
to its former obedience, This was the chief 


of Pericleꝰs military exploits; and he could 


not help valuing himſelf upon it ſo far, as to 


ſay, He bad in nine months done as much again 
the chief city of Tonia, as Agamemnon laid in 


ten years againſt Troy. The "truth is, he met 


with more c hazard and difficulty, than he was 


aware 
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* 
aware of, the Samians being arrived to that 
power by ſea, that they were within very little 

of wreſting the dominion of it out of the Arbe. 
nians hands. | 
The next commotions were about two years Stirs at 


after at Epidamnus, and require a diſtin re- Ppidam- 
lation, as they give light to the ſequel of the 
ſtory, and are the common reputed grounds 
of that flame, which was kindled in all Greece. 
| FEpidammus, afterwards known by the name of 
Dyrrbachium, was a colony of the Corcyreans ; 
which growing firſt rich, and then factious, 
baniſhed the chief of her citizens. The exiles 
joining with the Hhrians their neighbours, : 
brought the Epidamnians ſo low, that they were 
forced to ſend to Corcyra their mother city 
for aſſiſtance; which rejecting their requeſt, 
the oracle directed them to the Corinthians, 
as their original founders. For as Corcyra 
was their founder, ſo Corinth was the Corcy- 
ræans; and Phalius of the poſterity of Hercules, wm 
who led the colony into Epidamnus, was him WL 
ſelf a Corinthian, and carried ſeveral of his 
countrymen with him, Accordingly upon their 
giving up themſelves, and their city to them, 
they took them under their protection, but not 
more out of pity to them, than out of a pique 
to Corcyra; whoſe wealth and naval power, 
wherein ſhe was little inferior to any ſtate in 
Greece, had made her inſolent, fo as to throw 
off all manner of dependence on them, even 


o 
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to the common marks of acknowledgment, due 
from a colony to its Metropolis. The Corij. 


thians having ſent ſome new inhabitants to Epi- 
damnus, with a garriſon to ſecure them; the Cor- 
 cyreans reſented it as interpoſing in their af. 


fairs; and going with a fleet to Epidamnus, 


commanded the citizens to receive their exiles; 


and expel the Corinthians, and upon their po- 


ſitive refuſal, blocked them up. In the mean 


time, when they found the Corinthians pre- 


paring to relieve them, they offered to refer it 
to any indifferent city of Peloponneſus, as to 


the right of the colony. But the Corinthians 


reſolving to humble them, ſent a fleet of ſe- 


venty-five gallies, with two thouſand ſoldiers 
on board them. The Corcyreans had an hun- 
dred and twenty fail; forty of which being left 
to carry on the ſiege; they made up to them 
with the reſt near the promontory of Adiun, 


and defeated them : And to make it a complete 


victory, Epidamnus was ſurrendered up to them 
the ſame day, 


Being now maſters of thoſe ſeas, they i in. 
feſted the other colonies, and confederates of 


| Corinth, But the ſummer following, the Corin- 
thians made very great preparations, in order 
to revenge this diſgrace: Which the others 


having hotice of, laid their caſe before te 
Athenians, inſiſting upon the article of theit 


late treaty with the Peloponnęſians, which gave 
them leave to take any ſtate, that had not been 
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engaged, into their alliance. The Corinthians 
at the ſame time put in their remonſtrances: 


And after a full hearing on both ſides, and 
two aſſemblies of the people, they concluded 
Corcyra was a place of too great Importance, in 


regard both of its own ſtrength, and as it was 
a convenient paſs 1 into Tach, and Sicily, to let it 
be an acceſſion to Corinth, Yet, as on the 
other hand, they were tender of violating the 


peace, they made only a defenſive league 


with it, giving their officers in charge to de- 
cline the fight, unleſs the Corcyræuans, or they 


| were firſt attacked. Accordingly they voted 
an aid of ten gallies: But the ſending ſo ſmall 

a ſquadron was looked upon rather as an hard- 
ſhip upon Lacedemonius the ſon of Cimon, 
| who commanded it, than a relief to Corgra; 
and as it ſtuck chiefly upon Pericles, who did 


all he could to hinder the rife of Cimon's fa- 


mily, he was forced to procure a new ſupply ; 


but it came too late to do much ſervice. The 


Corinthians putting to ſea with ninety ſhips of # 


their own, and ſixty of their allies, the Cor- 
 Ffreans met them betwixt their iſland, and the 
continent of Epirus, with a hundred and twen- 


ty of their own, and the Athenians. As this 
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was the greateſt number, that had hitherto 


been engaged of the Grecians among themſelves, 


ſo the fight was long and obſtinate, but artleſs, 


and confuſed, and rather deſperate, than deci- 


five, For though the Corcyræans loſt ſeventy fail 
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for thirty of the enemy, and a hundred priſo. 
ners 3 yet as, upon the arrival of twenty ſail | 
more from Athens, they kept the ſea, recovered 
a great part of their wreck, and dead bodies, 
and made another offer of battle, which war 
not accepted, this made the claim of victory 
ſo equal, that both ſides erected trophies. 
Whatever advantage the Corinthians had, they 
did not care to purſue it; ſo that being content 
to leave Corcyra, rather ſafe than viftorious, 
they retufned home, having, 1 in their paſſage, 
taken Anactorium a town in the bay of Am. 
bracia, But they complained loudly of the 4. 
 thenians, as having violated the treaty, in 
which they were compriſed with the Spartans : 
. e of And this was the firſt pretence of the general 
ork war which followed. What they called the 
om breaking of the peace, the Athenians termed on- 
II y affiſting their confederates : But they did not 
depend much upon they nicety of this diſtinc- 
tion ; and finding it mult come to an open rup-' 
ture, thought it the wiſeſt courſe to be before - 
hand with them. 
Accordingly they ſent to che inhabitants of 
Potidea, a town in the Th bmus of Pallene a 
Corinthian colony, but tributary to Athens, to 
demoliſh their walls towards Pallene, to give 
| hoſtages, to expel their magiſtrates ſent year- 
ly to them from Corinth, and to receive no 
more of them for the future. They had firſt 


recourſe to entreaties, that nothing of extre - 
mity 
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mity might be put upon them: But when they 


could get -no abatement of theſe terms, they 
went with the Corinthian ambaſſadors to Sparta, 
and obtained an affurance, that, in caſe the 


Athenians made war upon them, the Lacedæ- 


nonians would enter Attica with an army. 


They had further encouragement from Per- 
giccas the Macedonian King, who having at 
that time a quarrel with the Athenians for aſ- 
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ſiſting his brothers againſt him, procured ſeve- 


ral neighbouring places of 7hrace and Macedonia, 
te join with them in a general revolt. Be- 


| ſides theſe home alliances, they had two thou- 


ſand men ſent them from Corinth under Ariſ- 


teus. However the Athenians, went on with 


their deſigns, having before ſent orders to the 


captains of the thirty gallies they had in thoſe 
parts, to ſee their commands executed upon 


Pitidea, and to have a watchful eye upon its 


neighbours. But being too weak to deal with 
Perdiccas, and the revolted cities at the ſame 
time, they received a ſupply of forty gallies, 


with two thouſand men under the conduct of 


Callias, The forces on both ſides being joined, 


Potidæa, 
and other 
places te- 
volt. 


a battle enſued, wherein one of the Athenian 


wings was worſted by the Corinthians, but in 


other parts they routed Perdiccas; which Ariſe 


teus the Corinthian General perceiving, gave 


over the purſuit, and- breaking through the 


ranks, threw himſelf into Potidæa. The Athe- 
mans 1n this action loſt but an hundred and 
pr. L T.- afty 
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Potidza 


| beſieged, | 


 Phormio, blocked up Potidea by fea and land. 
the Peloponnefians ; and may be looked upon ag 


off their dependence on Athens. 


| thian ambaſſadors to Sparta; where they and 
all other ſtates, which had any injuſtice to 
charge the Athenians with, had free liberty of 
_ declaring their grievances. Agine complained 
of being oppreſſed contrary to the liberty allowed 


of being prohibited the freedom of the Athe. 


and that in ſhort, I they would not take bis 
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fifty men, amongſt whom was Callias, and the 
enemy ſcarce double that number. However 
it was a victory on the Atheman ſide; who 
having ſoon after received a freſh ſupply of 
ſixteen hundred men under the command of 


As the buſineſs of Corcyra was urged apainſt 
the Athenians, ſo was this of Potidza againſt 


the ſecond pretence for the war, 'inaſmuch as 
they had incited that, and other towns to throw 


The noiſe of this ſiege brought the Cin. 


by her laſt agreement with Aubens; Megara 


nian ports, and markets. And when enough 
had been ſaid to prepare the Lacedamonians, | 
the Corinthians made a long ſpeech to them; 
wherein taking the juſtice of their reſentment 
for granted, they endeavoured chiefly to rouze | 
them into a ſenſe of the common danger of i 
Peloponneſus, ſo far as to charge them with 
being ſelfiſh, and ſupine, and not acting up to 
the reputation they had formerly acquired; 


oppers unity of — themſelves, and l heir 
allt, 


allies, they muſt be forced to. bave recourſe to 


thoſe that: would. Some Athenian Ambaſſadors, 


who were then at Sparta upon other buſineſs, 


deſired they might have leave to exceed their 


commiſſion ſo far, as to refute what envy and 
| prejudice had ſuggeſted againſt their fellow- 
citizens. They began with a recapitulation 


of the Perſian wars; wherein the whole bur- 
den in a manner lying upon them, both as to 
defeating the enemy, and protecting their allies, 
they ſhewed by what neceſſary and almoſt 
unavaidable ſteps, the chief power was de- 


volved upon them; That having received that 
power as the reward of their virtue, they thought 
themſelves obliged to maintain it; that this wa 
ot to be done without ſome proportionable force, 
and yet that thay had employed no more, than was 
abſolutely neceſſary in ſuch caſes, They deſired 
the Lacedemontans not to entertain any unjuſt 
ſuſpicions of them; and to be very well ad- 
viſed before they entered upon a war of the laſt | 


importance; for that Vhoeever ſhould begin with 


| the Athenians, would certainly find them ready to 
retaliate, The Lacedæmonians, after a full and 


open hearing, came to a cloſe debate among 


a themſelves, wherein it was generally agreed, 
that the peace was broke, and that the Athe- 
mans were the aggreſſors: The diſpute was, 


whether they ſhould immediately declare war. 


Archidamus one of their Kings, and a man of 


Prudence and temper, told them, They were not 
Y 2 at 


* 
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creed at 
Sparta. 
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at this time a match for Athens; and endea- 
voured to diſſuade them not ſo much from the 


war in general, as from ruſhing into it thought- 


leſs, and unprovided. But Sthenelaides one of 
the Ephori urged the contrary, That when once 
they had received an injury, they ought not to deli. 
berate, but forthwith to proceed to allion, and re- 


venge it, And accordingly war was decreed, 


and the confederates made acquainted. with 
their reſolution. 


Whilſt they were making preparations, where- 


in they ſpent almoſt a year, the Lacedemoni- 
ans, to make the war appear more ſpecious 
on their ſide, fent ſeveral embaſſies to expoſ- 
tulate with the Athenians, They began with 
the old buſineſs of Cylon; which was levelled 


againſt Pericles their mortal enemy, whofe 


relations by his mother's ſide were ſaid to be 
_ tainted with that pollution. But he charged 


them with the ſame guilt in the death of 
Pauſanias, and ſome of their Helots, who had 


taken ſanctuary in the temple. Then they re. 


quired them to raiſe the fiege of Potidæa; to 
permit Arina to be governed by its own laws; 
and to revoke the decree againſt the Mega- 
reans; and inſiſted fo much upon this latter, 


' that they ſeemed to lay the whole ſtreſs of the 
war upon it. Receiving no ſatisfactory an- 


ſwer to theſe propoſals, they made another 
more general demand, That they ſhonld ſet free 
all the Grecian citics, which had any depend- 
| 7 | e 
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dence on them. Which as it was in effect con- | 
ging their juriſdiction within their own walls, 
they could not expect they would conſent to it: 
However it anſwered their deſign, which was 
only to amuſe them, and gain time. The 
Aibenians, upon this laſt meſſage, aſſembled the, 
people, in order to ſend a peremptory an- 
ſwer once for all. The matter was canvaſſed 
long, and with great variety of opinions; until 
at laſt it was fixed by Pericles, who oppoſed 
| their demands with a great deal of warmth, 
and artifice, ſhewing, That though ſome of them 
were not in themſelves ſufficient grounds for a war, 
het that the conſequence of their conceſſion even 
in trifles, when it was extorted from them with 
an air of command, would be, to have ſtill more 
impoſed upon them : That as to the ſucceſs, they 
might promiſe themſelves a conſiderable ſhare from. 
| the many different intereſts of the confederates, 
whereby their counſels being divided, they would 
never come to any ſudden reſolution, and that FA WW 
they could, yet their want of money wwould keep e | 
| them from putting it in execution, That as. os  *\ 
| themſelves, their ſhipping would enable them to _ 
give Powerful diverſions, by making frequent de- 
 ſeents: Aud becauſe their ſtrength conſiſted chiefly "= 
in iſlands, having only Attica, that lay open 1 
the depredations of the enemy, they could not 
=. tain ſo great loſſes by land. He concluded, 
with The abſolute neceſſity there was of a war; 
and that the more chearfully they undertook it, the 


Y 1 eaſier 
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eaſer it would be diſpatched : That as the preateſs- 
bonours had generally accrued to their Hate out 
of the greateſt extremities, this might ſerve to 
ahimate them in its defence, fo as not to tranſmit 
it Teſs glerious to their poſterity, than they bad 


received it from their” anceſtors. Theſe reaſons 
were readily aſfented to. by the people; who, 


to give ſome colour to their proceedings, ſent a 
very plauſible anſwer drawn up. by Pericles to 


this effect, Thar they would open their ports and 
markets to the Megareans, if the Lacedæmoni- 


ans would allow the Athenians, and their allies 


reſiding in Sparta, the privileges of their own 
 Jubjefts : That they would reftore the cities to. 
tbe fame degrees of liberty, they exjoyed when the 
| league Was made, provided alſo, that they would 


do the like to the cities under their juriſdifion, 


and not oblige them 10 conform to the model of 
their government; and alſo, 7 bat they defired to 
adjuſt theſe differences by treaty, as being unwilling 


to begin a war, but reſolved 40 defend OO 
againſt thoſe that Kd © 


Having mentioned the pretended. ER; of 
the quarrel, with the formal proceeedings on 


both ſides, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that 


Pericles was perſonally intereſted in promoting 


By this war, inſomuch that ſome have charged him 


as the ſole author of it. It is certain, he was 


valtly indebted to the ſtate, which had often 


threatened calling him to account : So that not- 


withſtanding his great power in the city, he 


thougit. 
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thought it too precarious, to ſcreen him 
againſt the continual clamours about the public 
money. This private ſtorm he thought was not 
to be diverted, but by a public one; and there-- 
fore to take the people off from their enquiries, 
and to · make his aſſiſtance neceſſary, he involv- 


ed them in this war. It is ſaid farther, that 


he took the firſt hint of it from his nephew 


Alcibiades ; who ſeeing him one day very pen- 
five and melancholy, aſked him the reaſon of it. 
He told him, He was ' confidering how to make 
5 up bis accounts to the ſtate. Vu were better 
confider, replies the youth, how to avoid being 
accountable, This was undoubtedly a ſtrong 


motive with Pericles in inflaming the quarrel, 
| when once it was on foot: But for the war it- 
ſelf, it was what muſt have broke out of courſe 


about this time, without any particular incen- 


diary. For the true cauſe of it was the power 


of Athens, and the ſeeds of it were laid from 


| the time of the battle at Platæa: That day fo 
| glorious to Greece, became fatal to her in the 
conſequence, by diſſolving that ſubordination 


| Athens bore to Sparta, and raiſing eternal jea- 
louſies betwixt the two ſtates. Athens fired 


with the ſucceſs of the viRories againſt the 
Perſſan, the chief honour of which ſhe took 
to herſelf, firſt ſtood upon equality with Har. 
1a, and then carried her pretenſions a great 
deal higher. She ſoon affected a precedency'; 
drew over to her ſide the greateſt part of the 


T4 allies; ; 
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the Prerogative of rewards and, puniſhments: 


„f Greece. The Athentans had indeed a very. 


| hace: they bad delivered Greece from the in. 
ſults of the Barbarians, they had a right to 


ed the Grecians Cities, of which they called them. 


8 of all their anger; whence. grew. that pro- 
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allies ; - debated; and decided a whatever con- 
cerned the: general welfare; aſſumed to herſelf. 


and, in a word, ſet up for the ſovereign Umpire. 


fair title to the command at ſea; and Sparta: 
was not very unwilling to refign it to them: 
But they would be abſolute in all. They thought, 


oppreſs her in their turn. They roughly treat- 


ſelves the Protector. If a neighbour offended 
them never ſo little, he ſoon felt the weight 


verb recited by Ariſtotle, An Athenian Neigb. 
Bour hood. They rendered themſelves odious not 
only to their neighbours, but alſo to part of 
Thrace, and the iſles of the Ægean ſea, which 
were ſubject to their laws, but impatiently bote 
that yoke, which grew every day more in- 
ſupportable. Thus did Athens manage herſelf 
for above forty years: All which time the 
| Spartans made but faint attempts to humble, 
or. repreſs their rivals. Their method, when 
any injured ſtate appealed to them, was to refen 
them to Athens, that, by engaging her in the 

quarrel, they might weaken, and diſſolve her 
power, and yet not at their own expence. But 
the effect was ſo far from anſwering what 
they propoſed, rhar. ir ſerved rather to fix and 
| heighten 
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heighten her eſteem, or at leaſt her authority, 


Pericles made the city ſtill more formidable to 


the other commonwealths, by their {ſeveral em- 


| baſſies he cauſed it to depute, either upon its 


real or pretended intereſts; and improved theſe 
negatiations into a great deſign of ſummon- 


ing all Greece to Athens, in ide to enter into 
a more ſtrict confederacy againſt the Perſian. 


Which was ſuch a diſtinguiſhing mark of pre- 


eminence, as the Athenians had never before 
afſſumed to themſelves: And the Lacedemonians 
could not but reſent it, when they found they 
were to be convened. before them, like the reſt 
o their tributaries. Whatever they had hi- 
therto connived at, they did not care to teſtify 


their ſubmiſſion, and dependence in ſo ſolemn 


a manner: And though the thing did not take 
effect, it ſerved however to awaken them into a 
ſenſe of the neceſſity there was, of putting a 
ſtop to their career, So that upon this, and the 
repeated complaints of ſeveral cities, they found 
there was no way left, but to make a formal 


declaration of war. In a word, the two ſtates 


were thoroughly exaſperated by a long emula- 


tion; and as they were both arrived to their 
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moſt flouriſhing period, this was a diſpute be- 


twixt them for the Empire of Greece, the pre- 
tence for which was, preſerving the balance and 


prolecting their confederates. 
About the time of theſe commotions, flou- 
riſhed Meton the aftronomer of Athens ; who 


found 


Meton. 
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found out that notable period of nineteen years, 
in which ſpace all the different mutations of | 
the ſun and moon are completed, and they 

begin again to move from the ſame point of 


the Zodiack, This became a ſtandard among 
the ancients in calculating the full and new 


moons; and the diſcovery was received with 
ſuch applauſe by the Athenians, that they 
would have it writ in golden letiers in the moſt. 


public place of the city. From hence came 


the title of the Golden Number; which was 
| banded down from the Greczans to the Roman, 
and from them to us Chriſtians, But ſome 
uill not allow Meton to have been the author 
of this Cycle: - Livy particularly attributes the 
invention of it to Numa Pompilius. It was alſo 
about this time that Piadar died, who was 
born at Thebes about the ſixty - fourth Olympiad. 


The manner of his death is related, that hay- 


ing prayed to the gods to give him the moſt 
deſirable thing in life, he died ſuddenly, lean- 
ing his head upon a boy whom he loved. His 


writings have given us a ſtandard of the great- 


e eſt elevation and tranſport, to which it is 
poſſible for poetry to be advanced. There is 


ſomething ſo vaſt in his deſigns, ſo ſtrong 


And lively in his thoughts, and ſo pompous 


and dating in his expreſſions and meaſures, 
that it requires ſcarce leſs attention to read 
him, than to imitate others. For which rea- 
fons his muſe has. been cenſured as too un- 
bridled 
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bridled and irregular. But the deſign of 'an Ode 


being not ſo much to inform our judgment, as 
to raiſe our fancy, this irregularity is not the 
leaſt of his beauties. It is agreeable to the rap- 


ture the poet feels; his ſpirits are too much in 
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a ferment, and his fancy too much upon the 


3 to ſtay. for words to expreſs himſelf 


|  methodically, It is the boldeſt ſort of paint- 


ing; he gives a maſterly touch here and there, 
and takes the likeneſs of his Hero in general, 


though he does not finiſh the features. Thus 


it is, that he has triumphed over art ſo ſucceſs- 


fully, as to gain the title of a perfect Maſter 


of the Sublime, and Prince of the Lyrick Poets. 


It can be no diſadvantage to his character, to 


mention his contemporary Bacchylides, ſince i in 
compariſon of him, he deſerves no higher a 


Bacchy- 
* 


title than the Crow, as Pindar calls him, when 


he makes himſelf the Eagle ſoaring above him. 


C HAP. 
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0 H A p. 28 
Neem the beginning of the Rabe e 
war, to the peace concluded between 
the Athenians and Lacedemonians for 
fifty years. | - 


Containing the ſpace of 10 yeats. 


RHE benen receiving no anſwer to 
their laſt propoſals, thought of nothing 
Je war but war; which accordingly broke out with 
 $-eaisout, the ſurpriſing of Platæa by three hundred We. 
' bans, who were let in by a party of the town, 
Olymp. that joined in the conſpiracy, to bring 1 it over to 
87. 1. the common intereſt of Bæotia. But the gene- 
5 rality of the townſmen who were well affected 
to the Atbenians, made head againſt them, and 
by the advantage of the night ſo over- powered 
them, that being unable to defend what they 
had taken, they were put to the ſword. The 
Athenians ſent a party to the relief of the town; 
which being recovered before they came, they 
were left in it as a garriſon. This action hap- 
5 pened in the fifteenth year of the peace, being 
1 ie firſt of the eighty-ſeventh Oh mpiad, 004 
the 3 572d year of the world. 


Thus 
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Thus the league being manifeſtly diſſolved, We alli 


both fides employed their utmoſt diligence in bob fidery 
ſtrengthening their alliances. The Lacedæmo- 
nians ſecured all Peloponneſus, except the Argives 99 
and Achæans who ſtood neuter; though amongſt | 

| theſe latter, Pellene declared for them in the . 
beginning, and the reſt came in afterwards. 
They had alſo without the mus, the Mega- 
reans, Phocians, Locrians, Beotians, Ambraciots, 
Leucadians, and Anactorians: All which were 
allotted their ſeveral proportions, ſome of horſe, 
others of foot, and the reſt of ſhipping, of 
which they propoſed to have five hundred ſail, 
beſides what they could procure out of Italy 
and Sicily, On the Athenians ſide were the 
Cbians, Leſbians, Platæans, Meſſenians, inhabit- 
ing Naupaius, moſt of the Acarnanians, with 
the Corcyræans and Zacynthians, beſides great 
part of the ¶Miatick Grecians, particularly thoſe 
on the ſea-coaſt, ſeveral towns of Thrace, with 

| . moſt of the leſſer iſlands, and tributary cities 1 

in general. Of theſe, Chios, Le/bos, and Corcyra, - i 

| furniſhed ſhipping, the reſt men, and money. 5 

So eager were both ſides in the proſecution of 

the war, that they had recourſe to the Bar- 

barians for aſſiſtance againſt each other, and 

ſent ſeverally as ſuppliants to the King of Perſia, 

againſt whom they were ſo lately united. Thus 

was all Greece | in a manner drawn into the quar- 

rel, and divided as the ſtates were differently 

affected: Of which the greateſt part embraced 


the 
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the Lacedemonian intereſt, as the cauſe. of juſ. 
tice, and liberty; the reſt being detained by 
the Athenians more out of fear than affection. 


But whatever the latter wanted in numbers, 


was ſufficiently made up to them in money, 
ſhipping, and all neceſſary proviſions, and in 


the abſolute power they had over their confe · 


derates. 
The Lacedemonians after the busen of Pla. 


tæa, publiſhed their intentions of invading 4. 


tica; in order to which, two thirds of the con- 


federate cities, making up ſixty thouſand men, 
met at the Nbmus: Where Archidamus, as 


General of the expedition, told them, The eyes 


and hearts of all Greece were upon them; that 


whatever they might reaſonably promiſe themſelves 
from their numbers, they ought not only to allow 
room for accidents, but to conſider further bow 
powerful, and deſperate an enemy they bad to deal | 
with; that though it was generally a maxim to puſh 
on boldly in an enemy's country; yet they ſhould 
proceed here with more than ordinary. caution, and 


guard every one his reſpeltive poſt. Thus having 


Prepared his men, he ſent once more to the Athe- 
nians, to ſee if they would abate any thing f 


19 5 their former obſtinacy. But they reſolved not 


to treat with the enemy in this threatening 
poſture: So that the meſſenger was diſmiſſed 


without hearing, and ſaid at his departure, 


From this day may Greece date ber miſerit. 
Pericles had a notion, that Archidamus, out of 


2 


reſpect 
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reſpect to him, (as indeed there was ſomething 
of a friendſhip founded upon the right of 


hoſpitality berwixt them) would ſpare his 


lands, in the general havock he would make 
of every thing elſe in the country; and think- 


ing it would rather do him an injury, in lay- 


ing him open to the ſuſpicion and ill-will of 
his fellow-cirizens, he declared to them, That 


if the enemy forebore his eftate, he would give 


it to the public.. He alſo ordered thoſe who 


were diſperſed in the villages, to retire with 


their effects into the city, as the only place 
of ſecurity; and encouraged them by a long 


detail of their proviſions; as That they bad fix 
| bundred talents yearly tribute, beſides other re- 


venues; that they had yet left in the caſtle fix 


thouſand talents, beſides great quantities of money 


and plate belonging to the temples, which they 
might uſe in caſes of extremity, provided they 


435 


made reſtitution when the war was over: That 


they bad between thirty and forty thouſand men, 


three hundred gallies and other neceſſuries, which, 
if rightly applied, would eafily make them ſuperior. 


The people were ſo well ſatisfied with this 
account of their affairs, that they immediately 


ſet to rigging out their . and fummoning 
their confederates. 


But whilſt they were making theſe neceſſary 


Preparations, the Peioponneſian army entered - 


Attica by Oenoe the firſt frontier garriſon to- 
Yards Bb; from whence Arc bidamus, after 


E fruit- 


Olymp. 
7.2. 

T he Pelo- 

ponneſi- 

ans in- 


e at- 
tica. | 
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a- fruitleſs attempt to ſtorm the place, was 
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forced to march further into the country. For 


he was charged with having been too remiſs 


from the beginning; and particularly that by 


this laſt delay, he had given the people of 
Aitica time to gather themſelves into a body, 
who otherwiſe muſt have fell into their hands. 


So that whether he was a favourer of the 


Athenians or no, it was not doubted, but he 
pProtracted his march, in hopes they would 
yet come to ſome ſort of terms. But hearing 
nothing from them, he came and poſted him 
ſelf at the Acbarnæ the greateſt borough- town in 
Atlica, and but ſeven miles from Athens. The 
alarm was no ſooner got into the city, but 
the people were ready to mutiny againſt Pe. 
ricles, for not leading them into the field. He 
thought it by no means adviſeable; and there- 
fore would not ſo much as convene them, leſt 
the ſurpriſe ſhould make them reſolve upon 
any thing that was raſh, or extravagant: In- 
ſomuch that Cleon, who was endeavouring to 
ſupplant him in his intereſt with the people, 
reproached him with downright cowardice. 


He choſe rather to put up every thing, than 


to venture a ſally: But to ſhew, that he did. 

not neglect his charge, he ſhut up the city - 
gates; placed ſufficient guards at all the poſts 
about it; ſent out parties of horſe to keep the 
enemy at a diſtance, one of which, in a {kir- 

miſh with the Bæotiaus, was repulſed with loſs; 


and 
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and at the ſame time ordered out an hundred 
gallies to infeſt the coaſts of Peloponneſus. 
Archidamus finding his proviſions fail, and that 
he could not bring the Athbeniars to a battle, 
broke up his camp at Acbarnæ, and having 
ravaged the country about ir, returned home z 


conjunction with the allies, was likely to make 
| ſucceſsful deſcents. They landed in Laconia, 
a ſupply, and beat them back to their ſhips : 


who received public applaule at Sparta. From 
thence coaſting along, they put in at Elis, 


Pheia, and defeated thoſe who oppoſed them. 


Eubza, had the like ſucceſs agaiaſe the Locri 


ſer apart in caſe of any invaſion by ſea; and 
made it capital for any man to motion the 


place the Æginetans, upon pretence that they 
principally occaſioned the war : But the truth 
is, they found this iſland lay very convenient 
for their alfairs, and wanted it to cale their 
TREES own 


and the rather becauſe the Athenian Geet, in 
and had taken Methene, if Brafſidas a Spartan 
had not thrown himſelf into the town with 


For which ſervice he was the firſt in this war, 


where they harraded the country, plundered 


About the ſame time another ſquadron of 
thirty gallies, which was ſent as a guard to 


Opuntii. Upon the enemies quitting Attica, 
the Athenians decreed, that an hundred of the 
| beſt gallies, and a thouſand talents ſhould be 


_ diverting either the ſhips, or money to any 
other uſe, They alſo took occaſion to diſ- 
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own city, which was prodigiouſly overſtocked 
with inhabitants. Then they drew over to their 
alliance Sitalces King of Thrace, and Perdiccas 


of Macedonia, in order to proceed with more 
vigour in thoſe parts, eſpecially againſt Potidæa. 
The fleet ſtill cruiſing about, the forces on 


board it took ſeveral towns, with the whole | 
iſland of Cepballenia without oppoſition, and 
returned home. Thus the Athenians being left 


at liberty to act offenſively by land as well as 


ſea, invaded Megaris with their whole force, 


which made up the greateſt army they ever had 
together in one place before. Having laid waſte | 


great part of the country, they returned: But 


conſtantly every year made the fame incurſions, 


until at laſt they got into their hands Niſza, 


a ſtrong haven witty walls reaching up to the 
city of Megara. 
tranſactions of the firſt campaign. 


Theſe were the pris 


In the winter were folemnized the funerals | 
of the firſt ſlain in the war. The manner of 
performing it, was to place the bodies in tents 
three days before the funeral, that their friends 
might come and pay their laſt reſpects to 
them. Upon the fourth day a coffin of cy- 


| preſs was ſent, one from every tribe, to convey 


the bones of their own relations: After which 
went an empty covered herſe in memory of 

thofe, whoſe bodies could not be found. All 
theſe accompanied with the whole body of the 
people, were carried to be interred in the Cera- 


mic 1 
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micus, which was the public burial-place for 


thoſe who were ſlain in the wars. But they 
who died in the battle at Marathon, were more 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed : They were buried in 


the place where they fell, and with their arms 


in their hands. The ceremony was concluded 
with one harangue in praiſe of them all; which 
taſk was at this time aſſigned to Pericles. 
The main ſcope of his ſpeech, was to infuſe 
courage into the living, by celebrating the 
memory of the dead, and ſetting before their 
eyes the glory of dying for their country 
with their ſwords in their hands, eſpecially 
for a country ſo glorious in all reſpe&s, as 
was then the common-wealth of Athens. And 
however prepoſterous it might ſeem ; for 
him who adviſed the war, to commemorate 
thoſe who had loſt their lives in it; yet pro- 
bably, never man ſucceeded better in it; in- 
| fomuch that his diſcourſe upon this occaſion 
is a ſtandard in its kind, being looked upon 
zs one of the moſt artificial and florid pieces 
ok antiquity, He took occaſion in this har- 
langue, as he did in moſt of his others, to flat- 
ter the people. In diſplaying the grandeur of 
the common wealth, he aſcribed it chiefly to their 
prudence, their bravery and their diſcipline, 
And in extolling the happineſs of their con- 
ſtitution, he told them, they were all alike free 
and independent; that they were governed 
only by the law, which extended equally to the 
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rich as well as the poor; and that the way 


to honours and preferment was open to all in. 
differently, according to their perſonal merit, 
without any diſtinction of birth or fortune, 
Thus ended the firſt year of the e ; 


war. 


In the beginning of the next ſummer, Ar- 
chidamus again invaded Attica, with the ſame 


number Fx men as before: At which time a 


terrible plague having travelled over moſt parts | 


of the world, arrived at Athens, and took off all 


the flower of its armies both at home and 


abroad. It ſeized them with ſuch violence, 
7 that they tumbled down one upon another, as 1 
they paſſed along the ſtreets. It was alſo at- 
tended with ſuch uncommon exhalations of 


venom and putrefaction, that the very beaſts 


and birds of prey would not touch thoſe who 


died of it: And in many of thoſe who reco- 


vered, it left ſuch a tincture of its malignancy, 
that it ſtruck upon their ſenſes ; it effaced the 


notices and memory of all the paſſages of their 


lives, and they knew neither themſelves, nor 
their neareſt relations. The circumſtances of this 
diſeaſe are deſcribed at large by Thucydides, who 
was ſick of it himſelf: And he obſerves among 
other effects of it, that it introduced into the 
city a more licentious way of living. For 


the people at firſt had recourſe to their gods, 
to avert that judgment: But finding they were 


all alike infected, whether they worſhipped 


them 
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them or not, and that it was generally mortal, 


they abandoned themſelves at once to deſpair 


and riot, For ſince they held their lives but, 
as it were, by the day, they were reſolved to 
make the moſt of their time and money. The 
| cauſe of it was generally imputed to Pericles, 
who by drawing ſuch numbers into the city, 
was thought to have corrupted the very air. 
| Yet though this was raging within, and the 
enemy waſting the country without, he was 


ſtill in the ſame mind as before, that they 
. ought not to put all their hopes upon ry iſſue 


of a battle. 
In the mean while he put to ſea with an 


hundred gallies, and four thouſand foot, and 
three hundred horſe on board them; and be- 


ing joined by fifty ſail from Chios, and Leſbos, 


made an attempt upon Epidaurus, but miſ- 


catried: And having committed what ſpoil he 


could upon the coalts of Peloponneſus, returned 
home. However this proved a diverſion to the 
| Peliponnefians, who, partly to defend their ter- 


ritories, and partly for fear of the infection, 


quitted Attica after almoſt forty days incurſion. 
Ihe forces employed by Pericles were now ſent 
into Thrace: But the plague ſwept off ſo many 

of them before Potidea, that they's did nothing ; 


5 conſiderable, 


Theſe fruitleſs expeditions ſerved to incenſe, 


and terrify the people; who being almoſt cruſh- 
ed with the ſword, peſtilence, and depreda- 
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tions all at a time, began to clamour violently 
againſt Pericles, as the ſole author of all their 
calamities; and in the mean while ſent to 
make overtures at Sparta, but they were not 


accepted. Pericles finding them thus diſpirited, 


aſſembled them, in order to encourage them to 


the war, by juſtifying his own management, 
But his harrangue to them, howſoever forcible 


by thoſe maſterly, and engaging ſtrokes he gave 


Pericles in 


diſgrace. 


ir, had little effect upon their minds, who 


were ſenſible of nothing but their misfortunes, 


It made ſame ſlight impreſſion on them for the 
preſent, and they ſeemed well-diſpoſed towards 
the war: But their fears and their ill-humour 
ſoon returning, they fined him in a great ſum, 


and took away his command. However, when 
| they found they could not do without him, he 
was ſome time after reſtored, and with a more 
abſolute power than he had before. 


The ſame ſummer Cnemus the Spartan Ad- 
miral put to ſea with an hundred gallies, and 


made a deſcent upon Zacyntbus ; But the in- 


habitants continuing firm to the Athenian inte - _ 
reſt, he only ravaged the iſland, and returned. 
After which Ariſtæus the Corinthian, and ſome 


Lacedemonians intending a voyage to Perſia, ta 
procure money of the King towards carrying 


on the war, went by the way to Sitalces King 


of Thrace, ſolliciting him to break with the 
Athenians, and march with his army to the 


relief of Poles... But the Atbenian Ambaſſa- 
5 | — 
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dors prevailing with the King to deliver them 


up, they were ſent from thence to Athens, and 


thrown into deep pits without any form of 


juſtice. This was ſaid to be done in return 


to the Lacedemonians, who had given the like 
treatment to ſome Athenian merchants taken 


off of Peloponneſus: But the deſign was laid 


more particularly againſt Ariſtæus, who was 


charged as the author of all the commotions 


in Thrace, This winter Potidæa was ſurrender- 
ed; and though the garriſon was reduced to 


that extremity for want of proviſions, that they 


eat one another, yet they obtained ſuch toler- 
able terms, that the Athenians, who commanded 
there, were queſtioned for not making them 


priſoners at diſcretion, The Athenians planted 
a colony of their own in that city, after the 
ſiege of it had ſtood them in two thouſand 


talents. This action concluded the ſecond year 
of the war. 

The Peloponnefians opened the third campaign 
with an attempt upon Plates; whoſe inhabi- 


tants ſent to expoſtulate with them, urging 
the privileges granted to them by Pauſanias, 
when he defeated the Perfans in their terri- 


tory. But they could obtain nothing more than 


account of their affairs to Athens ; from whence 
they received ſuch firm aſſurances of being re- 
heved, that they ſent word to Archidamus, J. hey 


a ſuſpenſion of arms, until they could ſend an 


| Were ready to undergo the laſt extremity of war, 
| | {, 4 | ince 
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Jnce to renounce their conſederacy with Athens 
Plotza > was what they could never conſent to. Upon 


which Archidamus inveſted the city, and raiſed 
an Agger or Mount, to command the walls, 
The Platæans raiſed their wall in proportion; 


and at the ſame time by an hole at the bot- 


tom, drew great quantities of earth from tlie 
mount: Which being diſcovered, they improv- 


— 


ed the ſtratagem by carrying a mine to it 


from the town; ſo that ſtill as the wall was 
heightened, the mount ſunk; and for their 
further ſecurity, they run up another wall 


within. The Peloponneſians applied their en- 


gines of battery to the walls: But the defend- 
ants had ſeveral contrivances by beams let 
down with ropes, to evade the force of them, 
So that this method alſo proving ineffectual, 
they had recourſe to fite; and by throwing 
in vaſt quantities of fagots, with brimſtone, 
pitch, and ſuch like combuſtible matter, they. 
burnt great part of the town. But the flame 
being at laſt extinguiſned, they were forced to 
wake a formal ſiege of it: In order to which 


they incloſed the city with a wall, Which was 


fenced with a ditch on each ſide. But it be- 


ing late in the year, they drew off the main of 


their army, leaving only the Basctians with 
ſome others, to maintain their works, and keep 


the city blocked up. This is the firſt deſcrip- 


tion we meet with of any thing like a regular 
ſiege among the Grecians z thoſe Which had 


hitherto 
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hitherto been carried on, being very artleſs, and 
conſequently tedious, and expenſive. Their 
common method, when they endeavoured to 
poſſeſs themſelves of a town, was to attempt it. 
by ſtorm, ſurrounding it with their whole army, 


and attacking it in all quarters at once; and 
if this proved ineffectual, they either deſiſted 


from the enterprize, or only renewed the aſſault 
after the ſame rude manner. Not but they 


had a notion in the Tyejan and Theban wars, 


ol ſomething like the battering ram, ſcaling lad- 
ders, and other engines; the invention whereof 


they very probably derived, with the reſt of 


their knowledge, from the Eaſtern countries, 
where they ſeem to have been underſtood even 


in Moſes's time, and made uſe of by ſeveral of 


. the Jewiſb Kings. And if they did not receive 


the ſame improvement in Greece, proportion- 
| ably to their other military diſcipline, it may 
be attributed chiefly to the averſion the La- 
 cedemonians expreſſed to this way of conquer- 
ing, as not agreeable to their notions of a gene- 
| Tous valour, which they made to conſiſt only 
in pitched battles. But when they found the 


other Grecian cities would not follow their 


example, of leaving themſelves open to all in- 


vaders without the defence of walls, they 


were better convinced of the inconveniencies, 


into which their ignorance in ſieges was likely 


to betray them, and applied themſelves to 


this neceſſary part of the ſervice, in order to 


put 
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put them upon a more equal foot with their 
neighbours. So that from the time of this war 
we may date the art of fortifying, and at- 
tacking. 5 
During this ſiege, the Athenians were en- 
gaged with the Chalcideans of T brace, and the 
Botlizans of Macedonia: But they]being relieved 
from Olyatbus, and other places, fought them, 
and overcame them, compelling them to retite 
with their broken forces to Potidæa, and from 


thence home to Athens. However this diſgrace 


was ſoon revenged at fea by Phormio the Atbe- 
#ian Admiral; who lying before Naupactus, 


fell in with forty-feven Peloponneſſan ſail, with 


land forces on board them, bound upon an ex- 
pedition againſt the Acarnanians, took twelve, 
and diſperſed the reſt. The Peloponneſians having 


made great preparations, ventured upon another 
engagement; but by confuſion and miſma- 


nagement, the advantage was again on the 
Athenians (ide. Before the fleets were laid up, 


' Cnemus, Brafidns, and the other Peloponneſian 


Admirals reſolved to make an attempt upon 


becauſe the Athenians being maſters at ſea, 
were under no apprehenſions on that fide, In 


order to their deſign, they went over land to 
Megara, and at N; a the port-town launched 


forty ſhips : But their hearts failing them as to 
the enterprize of the Piræus, and the wine 


withal being contrary, they contented them- 


| ſelves 
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ſelves with falling upon three guard-ſhips, that 
lay at Budorus a promontory of Salamis: Having 
taken them, they entered Salamis, and plun- 
dered great part of the iſland. The Athenians 
diſcovered the beacons on fire; and this put 
them into a greater conſternation, than any 
thing that had happened during the war : But 
when the Peloponnefians found they had taken 
the alarm, they retreated. 
In the beginning of this winter, Sitaltes King 
of Thrace made war againſt Perdiccas King 
of Macedonia, and waſted his country with an 


The Macedonians were forced to ſhelter themſelves 
within their towns; and this numerous army 
ſtruck ſuch a terror into the other neighbour- 
ing nations, that the Grecians themſelves were 


was likely to become their maſter. Phormio 
the Athenian Admiral having ſettled affairs 
in Acarnania, returned victorious with his ſpoils 
to Athens; and thus ended the third year of the 
par, with various ſucceſs on both ſides. 

The loſs of Pericles was none of the leaſt 


à conſumption. As he was drawing on, his 


not nn were engaged in a diſcourſe about 
his 


' misfortunes, that fell on Athens during this cam- 
paign, He died in the ſixth month of the year 
of the plague, as Plutarch ſays; though it was 
| After a lingring manner, more in the nature of 


* 


army of one hundred and fifty thouſand men. 


. afraid, they had called in ſuch a confederate, as 


The deatb 
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| friends, who ſat by him, and thought him 
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his virtue and authority, and the number of 
his victories, he having erected no leſs than 
nine trophies as commander in chief. He gave 
great attention to what paſſed, and made a ſud- 
den reply, That he wondered they ſobuld value 
him ſo much upon thoſe things, | which fortune 
bad made common Io bim with ot bers and paſs by 
that which was of far greater moment, that none 
of his fellow-citizens had ever put on mourning 


upon his account. And indeed it is very ex- 
traordinary, what is recorded of him, that one 
who was engaged in ſuch a long variety of af. 


fairs, and had men of the moſt oppolite tem- 


pers to deal with, bould never employ bis power, 
or gratify his paſſion to auy mans burt; or never | 
treat an enemy otherwiſe, than as one who in time | 


might become a friend. As to the public, it 
redounds particularly to his glory, that when 


| he had foiled his rivals, and got the power in. 


tirely into his hands, he ſtopt juſt there, where 


others would have been moſt likely to proceed. 
But he was certainly of a great and generous 


ſpirit; he acted upon a principle of honour 
and equity, and ſeemed to value himſelf more 
upon leading the people of Athens by the force 


of his merit and eloquence, than by any thing 


of arbitrary ſway: So that that power, which 
would otherwiſe have been branded with the 
name of tyranny, proved, as he managed- it, 
the mildeſt, and yet the ſtrongeſt ſupport of 
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ever warm he appeared in adviſing a war, yet 
when it came to action, he was very cautious 
and deliberate, not caring to engage, but where 
he could almoſt warrant the ſucceſs. And this 
turned very much to his reputation, being in- 
terpreted as his tenderneſs of expoſing his fel- 

Jow-citizens: to whom he would often ſay, 
Tat he for his part would do what he could, to 


make them immortal. At another time, when he 
had much ado to reſtrain them from action, 
| he told them, They muſt not expect, that men, 


bike trees, when they were cut off, would ſhoot up 


| ogain. In ſhort, his experience had taught him 
do depend more upon conduct and ſtratagem, 
than an hardy valour. And though he had 


often been engaged in war, he made it chiefly 


ſubſervient to his other deſigns, chuſing it, not 


ſo much to make the Athenians terrible abroad, 
i, grest ft home. His principal care and ſtudy, 


was to fit and direct at the helm ; wherein he 


ſucceeded ſo well, that he held the adminiſtra- 


tion for forty years; and that in the moſt flou- 
riſhing time of the common- wealth. This long 


uebi Slade ſway of his, is to be attributed 
to nothing more, than to his art of ſpeaking ; 


by which, like a rapid ſtream, he bore down 
every thing that oppoſed him, and triumphed 
Over the peoples paſſions and affections, which 
Piutarch calls the Pops, and keys of the foul, 
and which at that time in Athens, required an 


extraordinary ſkilful hand to touch them. The 


in- 
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influence he had over the minds of his fel- 
Jow-citizens, is ſaid to have changed the very 
eſſence of the government; which, though it 


ſtill retained the name of a democracy, was in i 
effect, the rule of one principal man, through 


the power of his eloquence. Not but the force 
of his language was alſo ſupported by the opi- 
nion the people had of his integrity. That he 
was above all conſideration of money, appears 
in nothing more, than that he made no addi- 
tion to his private eſtate: And though he took 
upon him to diſpoſe of prodigious ſums of 
the public money, he laid it out chiefly to the 
advantage and ornament of the ſtate ; and 
whilſt he kept it circulating, did not drain the 
channel, though he diverted the courſe. We 
may form a great idea of him even from the 


_ cenſure of thoſe who ſeem to bear hardeſt upon 
him; That the main of his charafler agreed with 
that of Piſiſtratus, only with this difference, | 


that he maintained bis tyranny with arms, but 
Pericles without them. The loſs of this great 


man appeared every day more conſiderable, 
when his ſucceſſors, who were for the moſt 


part equal in merit, and rivals in dignity, 


wanting ſufficient power to rein up the peo- 
ple with an abſolute hand, were obliged to 


manage them more remiſsly, to ſooth, and 
flatter them into obedience : And thus whilſt 


every nas: promoting his own intereſt, 
the care of the public was ſuſpende d. 


About 
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About harveſt time the Peloponn ſians invad- Olymp. 
ed Attica a third time; but having done little 88.1 


more than deſtroyed the corn, returned home. 
At the time of their incurſions, . all Leſbos, 
except Methyinna, revolted from the Athenians , 


who thinking what a conſiderable acceſſion 


this would be to the enemy, pretended at firſt 
not to believe it, in hopes by that means to 


Le ſbos re- 


volt. 


keep the inhabitants from declaring themſelves. 


But when they found the greateſt part of the 
iland had thrown themſelves into Mitylene 
their capital, in order to make further pre- 
parations, they manned out forty gallies to ſur- 


| prize them at a feaſt in honour of Apollo, where 


they were to be aſſembled without the city; 
which the Le/dians having notice of, prepared 


to receive them; and whilſt they were parlying 
with the Athenians, ſent to Lacedæmon for ſpeedy 
relief, The Spartans referred the Ambaſſadors 
to the general meeting of the Grecians at the 


celebration of this Olympiad, where, after the 


 folemnity was over, they entered into a long 


detail of their good intentions to the Spartars ; 


and began with juſtifying themſelves, That they 
did not come to them as deſerters and traitors to 
their friends and country. That their treaty 
with the Athenians extended no further, than to. 


fun with them againſt the Barbarians ; but that 
the uſe they had made of it on their part, was to 


oppreſs their allies, and enſiave Greece, That 
they bad continued the Leſbians in their alliance, 


only 
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only to afſiſe them in carrying on thoſe deſigns ; and 


that, notwithſtanding their preſent ſhew of mode. 


ration towards them, they had good reaſon to ap- 


prebend, they ſhould in the end, fall a ſacrifice 
to their ambition, and ſhare the ſame fate with 
their neighbours. That upon theſe motives, they 
had quitted their engagements with Athens, and 


bad declared themſelves on the fide of Sparta. That 


the doing it ſo ſuddenly, before they had made any 


preparations, might be conſidered more as an at of © 


generoſity in them, than of prudence : But that 
this ought to induce the Spartans to take them the ' 


more readily into their proteftion. That their ſuc 
couring them in their preſent exigency, would encou- 
rage others to come in to them, and would take off 
the reproach they lay under, of abandoning thoſe, 


who ſued to them for protefion. They added, 
That the Leſbians were capable of doing them 


great ſervice, particularly by their ſhipping, which 


they ſo much wanted. And this, they told them, 
was the moſt ſeaſonable opportunity of attacking the 


Athenians, when their forces were ſo much dimi- 
niſhed by the war and peſtilence, when their fleet 


was divided, and their treaſury exhauſted, Thele 
things were urged with ſo much reaſon, and + 
inſinuated with ſo much artifice by the Am- 


baſſadors, that the Leſbians were now eaſily ad- 


mitted into the confederacy, though they had 


been denied it in the beginning of the war. 


Their ports being at this time blocked up b/ 


the Athenians, they had immediate ſupplies des 


creed 
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creed them: And another expedition into At- 
tica was reſolved on; in order to which, the 
Spartans were ready at the Jibmus. But their 
allies not coming up, and thirty Atbenian ſhips 
at the ſame time harraſſing the coaſt of Pelopon- 
neſus, they were forced to return, The Mity- 
lnians in the mean while attempted Methymna, 
but miſcarried z and the Athenians, to prevent 
_ theſe excurſions, ſent freſh ſupplies, which 
blocked them up by land as well as fea, The 
Athenians had this year a great number of ſkips 
employed in different parts, amounting in the 
whole to two hundred and fifty fail: And 
though they had as many, or perhaps more in 
dhe beginning of the war; yet this fleet was the 
moſt compleat, and in the beſt order of any 
they had put to ſea. But the charge of fitting 
it out, together. with the ſoldiers pay, had fo 
exhauſted the public treaſure, that they were 
forced to aſſeſs themſelves, in order to carry 
on the ſiege of Mitylene. This tax amounted 
to two hundred talents, beſides what they 
exacted from their confederates by way of tri- 
bute, which, though it was generally complied 
with, the Carians refuſed to pay, and Ly/icles, 
who was ſent to collect it, with moſt of his 
retinue, was killed by them. In the winter ſcarce 
any thing of moment happened, except that 
the Platæans having been beſieged all this while, 
and extremely orefiect: for want of proviſions, 
above two. 2 of them prepared Jacders, 
Yor. J. A Fl propor- 
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proportioning their length by the number and 
breadth of the bricks in the enemy's wall, and 


paſſing their works by favour of a OE night, 
eſcaped to Athens. - 


Early in the ſpring the Palopotingfins fell 
again into Attica, under the conduct of Cleomenes 
uncle and guardian to Pauſanias the young | 
Spartan King, and deſtroyed every thing that 
had efcaped them in their former incurſions, 
Alcidas, at the ſame time went with forty gal- 


es to the relief of Mizylene : But he loitered ſo | 
long in cruiſing about Peloponneſus, that the 


Leſbians deſpaired of receiving any ſuccours; 
and being otherwiſe diſtreſſed for want of pro- 


viſions, Salzthus the Spartan governor, who had 
| hitherto kept them diſarmed, now gave them 


arms, with an intent to make a ſally. But 
Inſtead of that, they threatened, that unleſs they | 
who had corn, would bring it out, and divide 
it, they would make their compoſition, and 
deliver up the place to the enemy. The ma- 
giſtrates finding that they would not be con- 
trolled, and fearing leſt they themſelves ſhould 
be excluded, did, by a general conſent, treat 


— © Paches the Athenian General, and ſurren- 
be Leſ- 
bjians ur- 


render at 


dered to him in a manner at diſcretion. For 
the beſt terms they could obtain, were, that he 


4icretion. ſhould ſpare, their lives until he ſhould receive 


orders from | Atbens how to diſpoſe of them. 


But the authors of the revolt expecting no 


mercy, fled to the altars, from whence they 
were 
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were taken, and conveyed to Tenedos, until 
ſome further reſolution ſhould be taken con- 
cerning them, Pacbes in the mean while took 
in ſeveral other little places; and then ſent the 
priſoners to Athens, where they were put to 
death, and with them Salæibus, though among 
other offers for his pardon, he promiſed to 


procure the raiſing the ſiege of Plates. Beſides 


the execution of above a thouſand Leſbians at 


Athens, a decree was made, and ſent to Mitylene 


to do juſtice on the reſt of the inhabitants, and 
to make ſlaves of the women and children» 
But the Athenians immediately after repenting 


of their cruelty, the matter came again the 


next day into debate: Where Cleon, who was 


grown extremely popular upon the death of 
Pericles, and was the chief author of this De- 


cree, ſtill perſiſted in his opinion, That it wa 


neceſſary to make an example of them. He urged, 
| That if they, who were left to the quiet enjoy- 


ment of their own laws and liberty, and being 


iſlanders well provided with ſhipping, ond there- 


fore ſafe from any attempts of ite enemy, were 


ſuſfered to revolt without puniſhment, what would 


not the reſt of their confederates attempt, who 


obeyed them purely by compulſion, and had reaſon 


to look upon Athens, as no better than a tyranny 
erelled over them ? He told them, That upon 
whatever grounds they valued their conſtitution, 

they ought not 10 trifle with ibeir datos; for that 


ill ones well obſexved, were betler than good ones, 
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that were deſpiſed or neglefied + That a well. 
meaning, and regular ignorance was preferable tg 
a diſurderly, and inconſtant knowledge: And in 
fort, that nothing was of more. dangerous con- 
ſequence to a ſrate than pity. But Diodotus, 
who had before oppoſed him in this affair, 
prevailed with the people to countermand their 
orders, by tending another gally to Mitylene, 
which arrived juſt as they were going to be 
put in execution. However their ſhipping 
was ſeized; their walls razed, and a tenth part 
of theit lands being dedicated to their gods, 
the reſt was divided among the Atbenians; z who, 
inſtead of their yearly CONROY: rented it 
out to them again. La 1351 
The ſame ſummer Nicias the Ghai took, : 
a fortified Minoa an iſland: over-againſt.Me- 
garis for the better - ſecurity of  thaſe coaſts, 
plataa The Platzans at laſt worn out with a long and 
-— Hog ani vigorous. defence, ſurrendered: at diſcretion ; 
and were kept until five men were deputed from 
Sparta, in the nature of. judges, to proceed. 
- againſt them. But they, inſtead of exhibiting a 
formal accuſation, only put this ſingle queſtion | 
to them, Whether they had done any ſervict 
to the Lacedæmonians, and | their confederates 
I during this war ? They avoided anſwering di- 
= e rectly, bur urged. their ſervices at large, not 
only as to the common caule, but alſo to the 
Lacedæmonians in particular, when they were al- 
moſt deſtroyed — the rakes xa and the re- 
bellion 
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bellion of their Helots. That if they did not con- 
tinue in the alliance, it was their own fault, 
fince they firſt referred them to'the 4\thenians, to 
whom they had ever ſince been obliged in honour; 
and juſtice to adhere. They preſſed their caſe 


gant, or dejected; and expoſtulated with them 
in very pathetic terms. Behold, ſaid they, the 
monuments of your anceſtors, to whom we annually 
pay the honcurs due to their memory. Will you 
now give up their aſhes to their murderers ? To the 
Thebans, who fought againſt them at Platza ? 
Will you enſlave-a country, wherein Greece reco- 
vered its liberty? Will you deſtroy the Temples of 


| the gods, wherein the Grecians implored their pro- 


tection and aſſiſtiance againſt the Perſians? And 


by their founders? They told them in ſhorr, 


if they were not inclined to ber them mercy, 
which as the common ſaviours and deliverers of the 


were at the time of their ſurrendering, and not to 


that the judges only repeated the ſame queſtion 
to them ſeverally, Vbelber they had done any 
ſervice to the Spartans, aud their conſederates 


with a becoming gravity, without being arro- 


will you aboliſh the facrifices which were inflituted 


That they had ſubmitted themſelves to them only, 
and not to the Thebans; and inſiſted on it, that 


ret of Greece they bad reaſon to expect from them, 
they ought at leaſt to put them in the condition they 
leave them in the power of their mortal enemies,” 


But the Thebans ſtuck fo cloſe to them, and : 
turned their arguments ſo forcibly upon them, 
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during the war? And upon their anſwering, 
They had not, ordered them to be executed to 
the number of two hundred Plateans, and 
twenty-five Athenians. What the Lacedemonz. 
ans alledged to juſtify their proceedings, was, 
that they had propoſed to the Platæans in the 


beginning of the war to ſtand neuter ; and 
that this offer not being accepted, left them at 
liberty to treat them with the utmoſt ſeverity. 


They were at the ſame time glad to take this 
opportunity of gratifying the Thebans; which 
the Platæans were ſo ſenſible of, that in their 
defence they reproached the Spartans with ſacri- 
ficing their juſtice, to keep up the confederacy, 
If you meaſure juſtice by your intereſt, ſaid they, 


vou will give us reaſon to believe your intereſt i & 
dearer to you, than your glory. And indeed it 


does not appear, that the Lacedemonians ill E 
kept up to that rigorous principle of honour 
and equity, upon which ſo great a ſhare of 


their merit was founded; but that, during the 


whole courſe of this war, they gave way to 


paſſion and intereſt, as much as any of their | 
neighbours. It is true, the Atbenians had juſt 
before ſer them a terrible example in the caſe 
of the Leſbians ; and their proceeding in this 

ſummary way againſt the Plateans, ſeems to 


have been as well by way of repriſal, as to 


oblige the Thebans, Athens and Sparta were now | 
thoroughly exaſperated againſt each other. Both 
of them at the ſame t time carried it witkr an 


high 
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high hand to their confederates and depend- 


| ents, and were very ſevere to ſuch of them as 
deſerted their ſervice : Which was the more juſ- 


tifiable, becauſe great induſtry was uſed to ſe- 


| duce and alienate them from their reſpective 


principals. The war was carried on more in 


this inveigling and undermining way, than in 
open fighting : And therefore in the courſe of 


it, they who were executed in cold blood as 


revolters, were in ſome proportion equal to the 


number of thoſe who fell by the ſword. Be- 


ſides this ſevere ſentence, the women were alſo 


adjudged to ſlavery, the lands ſet to farm for 
ten years to the Thebans; and the next year 


the city was utterly demoliſhed, and lay in ruins 


for many years. 

Such was the fate of the Plat æans, after 
they had continued ninety-three years in al- 
liance with Athens; though they certainly de- 
ſerved a much milder treatment, not only for 


their actual ſervice againſt the Perſians, but 


likewiſe for their having alienated their lands, 


and annexed them to Attica, becauſe the oracle 


had adviſed That the battle of Platæa ſhould be 
fought on Athenian ground, It was this generous 


Inſtance of their zeal for the common cauſe, 
that had diſtinguiſhed them ſo much from the 


relt of the confederates. They were, by a 


public decree, to be conſidered” as an order 


of men ſer apart, in the nature of a prieſt- 
hood, to ſolemnize the annual commemoration 
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of Greece ; and their perſons were to be held 
| ſacred and inviolable, This they laid great ſtreſs 


A great 
fearticu, at 


Corcyia. 


ol it. They found the conteſt got to a great 
height, between the chief men, and the 
commons; the latter of which having called 


ther incenſed againſt them by the'Thebans, they 


the immunities they were to Fo as the Led 


of Lefbes, finding the "iſland loſt beyond re- 
0 covery, had thoughts of ſecuring ſome town 


| Tonia over to the confederacy z or, if that pro- 


hazardous an tinfertabliie; and Paches at the 


the beſt of their way home. But before they 
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of that victory, and to offer up prayers and 
ſacrifices for the general ſafety and Proſperity | 


upon, and made it a principal plea in their 
defence, terming themſelves fanFuary men. 
Put the Sbartanr could not forgive their long 
and fteady adherence to Atbens; and being fur- 


ſhewed no regard to their paſt ſervices, nor ta 


ward of them. 
The Peloponneſſans, who went to os relief 


upon the coaſt of A/ia, in order to draw 


ject failed, to remove the ſeat of the war thi⸗ 
ther: But it being oppoſed by Alcidas, as too 


ſame time being in purſuit of them, they made ö 


put into harbour, hearing of a great ſedition 
at Corcyra, they made thither, in hopes, by 
the diviſion of the iſland, to become maſters 


in the Athenians to their affiſtance, the Lace- 
demonians took part with the magiſtracy ; and 
beat the Coriyrean, and Athenian navy, but 


durſt 
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durſt not attenſße the city, where the people 
had the better; who being ſtill ſtrengthened by 
the arrival of ſixty ſail more from Athens, 
committed the moſt horrible outrages, but- 
chering one another at the altars, without 
diſtinction of age, or quality, ſex, or blood. 
The city was one continued ſcene of mur- 
der; death was to be ſeen in all its ſhapes 
and thoſe who would have ſtood neuter, were 
made a ſacrifice to both parties. 
factions and innovations, which had happened 
in Greece, this is the firſt inſtance of things be- 
ing carried to the laſt extremity ; inſomuch, 
that a Corcyrean ſedition came to be uſed pro- 


Of all the 


verbially. This example had alſo a faral influ- 


ence on ſeveral other cities, which, upon the 
flighteſt differences between the nobility and 
people, were immediately for calling in their 


reſpective patriots, the Athenians nnd Spartans, 


Who, though they ſeemed to protect and aſſiſt 
them, were willing enough to let them worry 
and weaken one another, that they might be 

the leſs in a condition to intermeddle in the 


conteſt between theſe two republics for the 


| ſovereignty of the whole. With this view, they 
ſecretly encouraged theſe inteſtine commotions, 
as the beſt means of advancing their own af- 
fairs: And Thucydides, in this reſpe&, compares 
the leſſer ſtates of Greece to little brooks, which 


ſerve CY to ſwell the « current of the great 


Sicily 
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Sicily alſo at this time began to be in mo- 
tion, upon a quarrel between Syracuſe, and 
Leontium. Theſe two cities formed their con- 
federacies, in order to carry on a vigorous 


war: And the Leontines, upon a pretence of 


5 conſanguinity, (they being originally Jonians) 


Olymp. 


drew over the Athenians to their party. - They 
were glad to have a footing, in the iſland upon 


any terms, both to hinder the tranſporting nh 
corn from thence to Pelaponneſus, and to ſee if | 

there were any poſſibility of ſubduing it for 
themſelves. This was what they had an eye 
upon in Pericless time, and what he ſeems 
particularly to have cautioned them againſt, 


when, in adviſing the Peloponnefian war, he 


grounded their certainty of ſucceſs upon their 
not endeavouring to extend their conqueſts, or 
graſp at more than they were able to manage. 
However they ſent thither but twenty gallies, 
which, in conjunction with ten more from 
Rhegium in Italy, harraſſed the Æolian iſlands 

near Sicily. In the winter the plague, after 


ſome intermiſſion, broke out afreſh, and ſwept | 


away ſuch multitudes, that the Athenians ſuffered 
more by that, than by the war. 2 
The Peloponne/ians began the ſixth campaign 


with preparations for another irruption into 


Attica, but were deterred from it by the fre- 
quent earthquakes, which happened in thoſe 


parts. The Athenians at the ſame time ſet out 


two fleets, one of thirty ſail under Demoſthenes, 


? 
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to cruiſe about Peloponneſus, the other of ſixty, 


to make a deſcent upon the iſland Melos. Ni- 


cias, who commanded this. latter, did nothing 
very conſiderable in Melos; from whence he 
made to the oppoſite continent, where being 
joined by thoſe which were left in Athens, be 
_ defeated ſome ſtraggling forces in Bæotia, and 
returned. Demoſthenes invaded the Ætolians, at 


firſt with good ſucceſs; but they having intel- 
ligence of his march, and being got into a 


body to receive him, he was routed, and loſt 
tte flower of his army, Being afraid to return 


home before he had done ſomething to cover 
this diſgrace, he found out an opportunity of 
relieving Naupaus, which was in great danger 


of being taken; and then joining with the 


Acarnanians, defeated the Ambraciots, who were 


abandoned by their Peloponneſian confederates. 


This victory brought him again. into favour, 
and procured a peace berween the Ambraciats | 


and Acarnanians, 
The next year began, according to cuſtom, 


with a deſcent into Attica under Axis the ſon 
of Archidamus. The war in Sicily being ſtill 


on foot, the Athenians, to bring it to an iſſue, 
ſent forty gallies more under Eurymedon, and 
Sophocles, with orders to touch at Corcyra, and 
tee if there were yet any remains of the ſedi- 


tion. To theſe was joined Demoſthenes, whoſe 
| buſineſs was to infeſt the coaſts of Peloponne- 
oc: In his way he opened his deſign of ſur- 
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Olymp. 1 


priſing 


Pylus 


taten, 


and di- 
ended. 
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priſing Pylus, a ragged promontory of Meſſenia, 


with a ſmall barren ifland lying before it, and 
within that a creek, which was capable of mak- 


ing a very good harbour. His colleagues not 


conſenting to the project, it happened, that 
they were forced in thither by ſtreſs of weather: 


And the ſoldiers of their own accord, when . 


they ſaw how advantageouſly the place was 


fituated, ſet to fortifying'it with the utmoſt dili- 
gence, and finiſhed their works in ſix days; 


after which the other captains proceeding on 


their voyage, left Demoſs benes with five gallies 


to ſecure it. The Lacedemonians knowing it to 


be a place of too great importance to be ne- 

glected, immediately quitted Attica, and drew 

down their whole force to recover it; part of 
Which they threw into SphaZeria the iſland over 


againſt it. Then they blocked up the haven, 
and with the reſt aſſaulted the fort with great 
fury both by ſea and land; but were vigo- 
rouſly repulſed by Demoſtbenes, who having main- 


_ tained his ground for two days, on the third | 
was relieved by the fleet, which put back again 


upon the notice of his danger. Theſe gallies 


made an offer of fight in the open ſea; which | 
not being actepted by the Peloponngſians, they 
ruſhed into the harbour, broke and ſunk many 


of the enemy, took wy and forced the reſt on 
ſhore. 


 Pylus being by this means waa a the 


Spartans in the iſland at the ſame time cloſely 


I COR beſieged, 
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beſieged, there came in great numbers of the 
Peloponngſians, and among them ſome of the 
Spartan magiſtrates; who feeing no poſſibility 
of reſcuing their countrymen in the iſland, but 
upon terms, demanded a truce, in order to 
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treat of a general peace at Athens; which ac- 


cordingly was granted upon the delivery of 
their ſhips to them as a ſecurity, until ſuch 
time as their Ambaſſadors ſhould return. They 
being arrived at Athens, repreſented to the 
people, How: much: for their reputation it would 
be, to grant a peace at this time, and to a ſtate 


Theleaces 


dæmoni- 


ans ſue fer 


peace. 


which had jo lately the power both of peace and 


war in its awn hands; and then among other 


advantages, gave a hint, That zf there were but 


4 right underſtanding between theſe two cities, 


the reſt of Greece would. fall in of. courſe; and 
readily acqniefce under their joint dominion. ' This 


Vas ſuch a conceſſion, as the Lacedemonians 
had never before conſented to, and argued their 


affairs to be at a very low ebb, when they 


were content to forfeit their title of the De- 
liverers of Grtece, only to ſhare in the ty- 
ranny, or rather to aſſiſt their rivals in the 


oppreſſion of it. However, Cleon finding them 


lo complying, inſiſted on it as a preliminary 


of the treaty, That thoſe 1 in the iſland Iphatteria © 


ſhould be delivered up as priſoners, for whoſe 
ſake the: treaty itſelf was ſet on foot; and made 
other ſuch exorbitant demands, that the Spartan 


Ambaſſadors could not for ſhame accept them. 
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Their pro- 80 that they returning without ſucceſs, the 


peſals re- 
Jecke. 


to throw the diſgrace of a miſcarriage in it 


up to the Athenian captains. But the Athenians | 
made a frivolous pretence, that the truce was 
broke; and it being one main article of it, That 


= which holding | out longer than was expect ed, . 


Clan, he told them, that the forcing the iſland 


ſented]; and that if he were to command there, 
| he could do it himſelf. The people immedi- | 
ately took him at his word; and Nicias, who 
was named for the command, very readily 
gave it up to him, as well to get rid of an 


ſion: But the more he declined it, the more it 


; WT days time bring thoſe of the iſland pri- 
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truce was expired, and the Peloponnefians de- 
manded their fixty ſhips, which they had given 


if it were broke in any one Point, it ſhould be : 
void in all, they kept the ſhips as forfeited, 

The war being rtnewed dn both ſides, was 
carried on with great vigour againſt SphaJeria z 


the Athenians began to repent of their.obſtinacy 
about a peace. Which as it ſtuck chiefly upon 


was a more feaſible thing than it was repre- ; 


expedition that he did by no means like, as 


upon his rival. Cleon found he had overſnot 
himſelf, and would have recanted, urging ſeve- 
ral things to excuſe his accepting the commiſ- 


was prefſed upon him. When he found there 
was no way of getting off from that which was 
his own propoſal, he reſumed his firſt air of 
confidence, and declared, that he would in 


{0 ners 
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ſoners to Athens, or die in the attempt: But 
the people were ſo well acquainted with his 
manner, that it occaſtoned a general hugh 
in the aſſembly. However, he acquitted him- 


ſelf beyond expectation, and made his words 


Diemoſtbenes being joined in commiſſion with 
him, they landed in the ifland, furprized the 
out- guards, and having diſpatched them, preſſed 


on to the main attack, which was ſuſtained by 


both ſides with great vigour and obſtinacy, 
until at length the Athenians prevailed, and drove 


the enemy towards the heart of the iſland; 


and ſtill gaining ground, purſued them to the 


extreme parts of ir, where the Spartans had 
| poſſeſſed themſelves of a ſtrong fortreſs upon 
an hill, which had a very difficult aſcent. 


Here they ſtood upon their defence; and after 
a furious engagement, which continued the 
greateſt part of the day, the captain of a body 


of Meſſenians, who came to the aſſiſtance of 
the Athenians, diſcovered a ſecret: winding paſ- 


age to the top of the hill, where it com- 
manded the fort, and taking a ſtrong de- 
tachment with him, poured down upon the 


| Enemy with great impetuoſity; and the Atheni- 
ans renewing the attack at the ſame time on the 
other parts of the fort, the Spartans were diſ- 


treſſed on all fides, and being quite diſpirited 


6 


Sphacte - 


ria tate x- 


= SEE 


and wearied out, ſurrendered at diſcretion. The 
lurprizing them in this manner, was much the 
fame 
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them priſoners to Athens. 
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ſame ſtratagem, as the Per ſians made uſe of at 
Tbermopylæ : And it was generally expected, that 


this body of Spartans ſhould have ſtood it out 
like thoſe under Leonidas, and have died ſword 
in hand. Upon this occaſion, one of the 


Priſoners was aſked in an inſulting way, Jhe. 


ther thoſe who were lain, were valiant men? 


His anſwer was, That an arrow would be a thing 


of great value, if it knew. how to diſtinguiſh a va, 


tant man from a coward; But it was not Cleon's 


drift to make a thorough ſlaughter of them; 
he choſe rather to fulfil his promiſe in carrying 


were no more than an hundred and twenty. 
eight killed out of four hundred and twenty, 


which was the original number of Spartans in 


the iſland. The reſt were ſent on board the 
gallies to Athens; where they kept them as 
hoſtages for their ſecurity againſt Sparta; with 


an intent to put them to death, in caſe their 


countrymen ſhould renew their incurſions into | 
Attica. The: Spartans, inſtead of acting offen- 
ſively, would gladly have come to any reaſon- 


able accommodation; and they made preſſing 
inſtances to Athens. for the reſtitution of Pylus, | 


and the releaſe of their men : But the Athenians 
were too much elated upon the ſucceſs of this 
enterprize, to hearken to any terms. And 
that which made them more impracticable at 


this time, was, that they had juſt defeated a good 
body of Corintbians in the 9 Pylus was 


gatriſoned 


For this reaſon there 
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garriſoned by the Meſſenians of Naufafus, it 
being their native country : And as they were 


long profeſſed, enemies to Sparta, they not only 
infeſted and ravaged Laconia themſelves, but 


barboured and encouraged all ſuch as were ill 


- affected T0 It 


From Pylus the fleet went forward again to 


Corcyra and joining with them in the city, 
forced the exiles, who had retired: to the hills, 
and from thence infeſted the country, to ſur- 
render, and remain priſoners, until orders came 
from Athens how to diſpoſe of them. But in 
caſe any one of them offered to make his eſcape, 
they were all to loſe the benefit of the treaty. 


The other Corqyræans fearing the Athenians 


would not do juſtice on them, ſecretly encou- 


raged ſome to fly; and thus the conditions 


being broken, they were all delivered up to the 
Corcyræans; by whom ſome of them were cruelly 
put to death, by running a ſort of gantlet be- 


tween their ſpears; to prevent which, the 
reſt became their own executioners with arrows, 


at hand. This put a final period to the ſedition: 
And from thence the Athenians arriving in Sicily, 
- Whither they were principally bound, proſecuted 


the war in thoſe parts, but did not meet with 
the ſucceſs they promiſed themſelves from that 


; expedition, 


The next ſummer the Athenians acting a: 


lively, Nicias with a good fleet ſurprized ſeve- 
VI. I. F ral 


ropes, and ſuch other inſtruments, as they had | 


The feli 
lion at 
Corcyra 
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ral garriſoned places; among which was Cythera 


an iſland of great importance, and Thyrea, the 


inhabitants of which latter being the Æginelans, 
whom the Lacedemonians had taken under their 


protection, were, upon account of their long 


enmity with Athens, moſt of them put to death. 
The Grecian cities in Siei y were at this time 
inclinable to a peace; which was accordingly 
concluded at the perſuaſion of Hermocrates a Sy. 


racuſian, who convinced them of the Athenians 


deſigns, That they lay hovering about them, rather 
as ſpies than confederates, and only waited an op- 


pPortunity, when their power ſhould be ſufficiently 


Stirs at 
Megara. 


broken by their divifions, to ſeize the whole ifland, 


And this opinion the Athenians themſelves con- 
firmed, when finding they had no pretence to 
keep their footing in thoſe parts, they baniſhed 
two of their Admirals, and fined a third for 
not oppoſing the treaty. Ir was indeed alledged 
that they were bought off, But as nothing 
was more frequent among the rivals in the 
peoples favour, than when things went amiſs, 
to accuſe one another of bribery, their pu- 


niſhment proceeded rather from the peeviſh- 
neſs of the ſtate, which being blown up by 


_ a conſtant glut of proſperity, thought no en- 

terprize too difficult to accompliſh, but rather 
that they loſt every thing they did not at- 
tempn. 


There having been a great fation in M. 


Cara, by which ſeveral of the nobility were 


ex 8 
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expelled, the citizens, to unite againſt their 
common danger from the Athenians, who made 
continual inroads into their territory, thought 
of recalling their exiles. But ſome reſolved 
rather than they would conſent to that, to de- 
liver up the city to the Athenians; who ac- 
cordingly came, but were fruſtrated in their 
deſign: However they inveſted Niſza the 
port- town, and took it; and hoped by that 
means to make another more ſucceſsful at- 
tempt d pon the city. Braſidas in the mean while, 
who was levying forces for an expedition into 
Thrace, marched to the relief of Megara, 
which kept itſelf neuter, until either the La- 
cedæmonians, or Athenians got the better; and 
when the latter declined fighting, opened its 
gates to the Lacedæmonians as conquerors. Upon 
this the outlaws were reſtored, having firſt 
taken an oth not to revive any thing of paſt 
injuries: But when they had got the power into 
their hands, they apprehended an hundred 
of the adverſe party, obliging the people to 
condemn, and put them to death: And then 
taking the government upon them, continued 
it a dag. time after in the nature of an Oli- 
| garchy. FP 
Things being W ſettled in \ Megara, Bra- 
das oipeboded on his march into Thrace, being 
invited to it by the great aſſurances he received 
from Periliccas King of Macedonia, who allo 
on his part began to be very apprehenſive of 
B b 2 the 
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the confederacies, the Athenians had formed 
in thoſe quarters. As Braſidas took his way 
through Theſſaly, he was in great danger of 
diſputing his paſſage, for marching through the 


territories of thoſe princes without leave firſt 


Thucydi- 
des ba- 
i Pd. 


obtained. However theſe difficulties: being 


paſſed, ſeveral towns of Thrace came over to | 


him upon promiſe of their liberty, and being 


governed by their on laws; the chief of which 


were Acanthus, Stagirus, and Ampbipolis. Thu- 
cydides the hiſtorian who commanded in thoſe 


parts, marched to the relief of the latter, but 


came too late; and finding nothing was to be 


done there, threw himſelf into Eon, . which was 
In the neighbourhood, and: muſt have been 
taken the next day, But the ſaving this town 


did not make amends for the loſs. of Amphipolis, 


which was of very ill conſequence to the Athe- I 


Fians-: For by it they were deprived not only 
of their contribution, but alſo of great ſtore of 
timber for their ſhipping; and thereby a paſ- 
fage was opened to the invaſion of their con- 
federates. Thucydides therefore was charged 
with negle& in not ſuccouring this place, and, 
by the power of Cleon's faction, was baniſhed. 
When the war was over, he returned to 
Athens: But as he never appeared again in any 
public tation; and as the time and place of 
his death are not clearly determined, it may be 
proper here to inſert what 1 is further to be ſaid 


of him. 
He 
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He was the ſon of Olorus, or Orolus a Thra-. 


ian, whoſe father was a Milliades, and of the 


ſame family with the great captain of that 


name. His education was ſuitable to his birth, 
and ſo was his fortune: For in Thrace he was 
poſſeſſed of ſome gold mines, which gave him 
great credit and influence in all that country. 


This Braſidas was ſo well aware of, that he uſed 


his utmoſt diligence, and offered the moſt ad- 


vantageous terms to the citizens of Ampbi- 


polis, in order to get poſſeſſion of it before J- 
cdides could arrive. He went young to Thu- 
rium upon the coaſt of Italy, where the Athe- 
nians had newly planted a colony. But we 


. have very little account of his actions, either 


at home or abroad, before the affair of Ampbi- 


| polis; and that put an end to his pretenſions 


as a ſoldier. Some have imagined, that he 


was baniſhed by the Oftraciſm : But it has been 
ſewn, that this was not the proper puniſhment 


for thoſe who had miſbehaved in the ſervice of 


their country, but rather for thoſe who had be- 
haved too well, and had more merit, than was 


thought conſiſtent with the ſafety of a free 
people. Beſides it was limited to ten years; 


Whereas ! it is certain, that Thucydides was twenty 
years in baniſnment. The accounts of his re- 
turn from his exile are not ſo certain: But 


there is good reaſon to believe, that he was in 
the number of thoſe, who were reſtored by the 
n af of Amneſty, upon the expulſion of 

"Es: the 
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- the thirty tyrants. It is ene he was 
then ſixty- eight years of age, and that at that 
time he began to write his hiſtory, though he 
had before dann collecting the materials for it, 
ever ſince the breaking out of the war. The 
firſt part of the tranſactions which he relates, 
he was an eye-witnefs of; and as to the others, 

which happened after his leaving the fervice, he 
ſpared no pains or expence to procure the beſt 
and trueſt informations. Some have imagined, 
that, according to his original deſign, he car- 
ried his hiſtory to the end of the war; and 
they. have therefore fixed the concluſion of it to 
the twenty-firſt year, looking upon the tranſ- 
actions of the ſix ſueceeding years, rather as the 
conſequences of the war, than as being truly a 
part of it. But there does not appear to be 
ſufficient grounds for this opinion: For the 
ſame animoſities and hoſtilities were continued 
between Athens and Sparta the laſt ſix years as 
before; and nothing but the humbling the one 
or the other of theſe two rival ſtates, which 
were contending for the ſovereignty of Greece, 
could decide their quarrel. At length the cale 
happened accordingly in the taking of Athens; 
and this was the only period of time, which 
could properly be ſaid to determine the war. 
From hence we may conclude, that Thucydides 
left his hiſtory imperfect; and this was owing 
to his entering upon it ſo late. And yet, if his 
age be rightly computed; he lived to be full 
ns eighty 
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eighty years old; ſo that he had twelve years 


of life left to complete it. But his great ac- 


cyracy and exactneſs, both in his matter and 


ſtile, made it a work of more time than he 
had to ſpare, And therefore the reaſon why 
the eighth book of his hiſtory, according to 
tthe preſent diviſion of it, (for it conſiſted an- 


ciently of thirteen) does not appear to be ſo 


throughly finiſhed as the reſt, was, becauſe he 
did not live to reviſe it, ſo as to put the laſt 


hand to it. At leaſt this is a more natural way 
of accounting for this laſt book, than by aſ- 


cribing it to his daughter, or to Xenophon, or 
| Theopompus. TI have nothing to add here con- 


cerning the merit of his kiſtory, having al- 


ready given a general character of it in my 


- RIafaces 
Braſidas en the ſeaſon too far advanced, 


to puſh his conqueſts in theſe parts, ſpent the 
reſt of the winter in fortifying the places he 
had taken, and in preparations. for the taking 
of others, He was the chief man, who put 


new life into the affairs of the Lacedæmonians, 


which before this expedition were in ſuch a 
declining poſture, that they were afraid their 
Heiats would take advantage from the loſſes 


they had ſuſtained abroad, to make ſome. inno- 


vations at home: To prevent which they made 
uſe of a barbatous ſtratagem. Proclamation 
Vas made, that as mapy of them, as could give 
3 good account of their ſervices done to the 

B b 4 ſtate 
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ſtate during the war, ſhould be made free 
Upon which two thouſand of the moſt forward 
and active, and conſequently the moſt likely to 
rebel, put in their pretenſions; and went with 


crowns on their heads in proceſſion about the 


temples, in order to receive their freedom; 
but were ſoon after made away, though after 


what manner is not recorded. And rhe ſtate 
took this opportunity of ſending ſeven hundred 3 


more of them with Braſidas. 
Whilſt theſe things were cranſaQting i in Thrace, 


the Athenians went with their hole ſtrength 


be fg b. 


al Delium. 


both of citizens and ſtrangers into Beotia, being 
invited thither by a party of the Bæotians them- 


ſelves, who were endeavouring to change their 
government into a democracy after the Athenian 


model, The Athentans fortified Delium in the 
territory of Tanagra; which being a thing 
contrary to the cuſtom of Greece, becauſe that 


place was ſacred to Apollo, the confederates of 


the Bæotians reſented it, and gave them battle. 
Whilſt both ſides were engaged with great ob- 
ſtinacy, Pacondas the Theban General ſecretly des 


tached a party of horſe round the hills, which 


falling unexpectedly upon the enemies rear, 
put the whole Athenian army to flight, about a 
thouſand of them being killed, with Hippecrates 
their General. Delium being ſtill garriſoned, the 
Baæotians ſat down before it; and after ſeveral 
fruitleſs attempts to recover it; they deviſed an 
engine made of a great yard of a ſhip, bored 
through, 
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through, and plated over with iron at one end; 
to which was fixed a pot filled with ſulphur, 


and other combuſtible matter. This being ap- 


plied to a part of the wall, which was covered 


with dry vines, the beſiegers blew with a huge 
pair of bellows through the bore of the yard, 


and made ſuch a fire, that it forced the defen- 
dants from the walls, and made a breach, by 


| which the enemy entered the town, wherein 


ſome were killed, and two hundred taken pri- 


ſoners. 
The extraordinary ſucceſs of the Athenians 


being in ſome meaſure balanced by the defeats 8 
at Delium, and other places in the laſt cam 


paign, inclined both parties to an accommo- 
dation, at leaſt until ſuch time as they could 
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recruit: And accordingly they made a truce A truce 


for a year, in order to manage a treaty for a ij” . 


longer term. But there being a conteſt about 
two towns, Scione and Menda, which revolted 
to Braſidas after the truce, the Athenians neglect- 
ing the war in all other parts, applied them- 
ſelves wholly to the reducing of thoſe places; 


the latter of which they took, and blocked up 


At which time Braſidas being with 
Perdiccas, who made uſe of him to chaſtiſe his 


neighbours, deſerted him to march to the relief 


Scione. 


of theſe towns; which ſo diſguſted Perdiccas, 


that he , renewed his league with 


The 
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Olymp. The truce being expired, Cleon ſailed with 
*3* the Athenian fleet to Thrace, where he took 
Torone, and ſent ſeven hundred priſoners to 
Athens, From hence he appeared before Am- 

Phi polis; which was ſo well ſecured by Braſidas, 

that he was forced to decamp. But as he was 
ordering his retreat, the Lacedæmonians ſallied 

e e out and cut him off, with ſix hundred of his 
titkd, men, with the loſs of only ſeven of their own, 
* but among them Braſidas himſelf; who lived 
no longer, than until he had news of the 
victory. 5 

; 8 The Atbenians having received ſo many n mor- 
tifying blows one upon the neck of another, 
began to think of peace in good earneſt : To 
which the death of theſe two generals did not 


a a little contribute. For they had hitherto both 
oppoſed it, though they acted upon quite dif- 
ferent motives, and were men of very different 
principles. "EE 

Their cha- Braſidas had courage 1 ge woe; 
, ration and integrity; and it was he alone, who 
at this time kept up the ſinking reputation of 
his country. He was the only Spartan ſince 
Pauſanias, who appeared with any eſtabliſhed 
character among her confederates; to whom he 
behaved ſo well, that they were again brought 
under her dependence. And ſeveral cities came 
in to him, as their common deliverer from the 
tyranny of Athens. The inhabitants of Amphi- 


Polis, beſides their joining with the other allies 
| a in 
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in ſolemnizing his funeral in a public man- 
ner, inſtituted anniverſary games and ſacrifices 
to his memory as an hero, and ſo far conſi- 


all the monuments, which had been preſerved 
as marks of their being an Athenian colony. 
His oppoſition to the peace was not ſo much 
the effect of his obſtinacy, as of a true Spartan 
zeal for the honour of his country, which he 
was ſenſible had been treated by the Athenians 
with too much inſolence and contempt. He 
had now a fair proſpect of bringing them to 


and every day making freſh conqueſts: And 
of his. ambition ſeems to have been the bringing 


to the perſons who brought her the news of 
died honourably, they naturally fell into en- 


ſonal bravery, and preferred him to all tlie Ge- 
nerals of his time; Yes, ſaid ſhe, My ſon was 


6 valiant man; but Sparta Bas fiill many citigens 
braver than 3 e 


K. 


of 


dered him as their founder, that they deſtroyed 


reaſon, as he was gaining ground upon them, 


however he might be kagge e with the glory 
of performing great actions, yet the main end 


the war ko an happy concluſion, I muſt not 
here omit the generous anſwer his mother made 


his death. Upon her aſking them, whether he 


comiums of his great exploits, and his per- 


Cleon was another ſort of man. He was raſh, . 
arrogant and obſtinate, contentious, envious and 
malicious, covetous and corrupt. And yet with 
all theſe bad qualities, he had ſome little arts 
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of popularity, which raifed and ſupported him. 
He made it his buſineſs to careſs the old 


men; and as much as he loved money, he 
often relieved the poor, He had a ready wit, 


with a way of drollery that took with many; 


though with the generality it paſſed for banter 
and buffoonry. He had one very refined way 


of recommending himſelf, which was, upon his 
coming into power, to diſcard all his old friends, 
for ae? it ſhould be thought he would be biaſſed 
by them. At the. ſame time he picked vp a 
vile ſet of ſycophants in their room, and made 
a ſervile court to the loweſt dregs of the people. 
And yet even they had ſo bad an opinion of 
kim, that they often declared againſt him 
for Nicias his profeſſed enemy, who, though 
he took part with the nobility, ſtill preſerved 
an intereſt in the commons, and was more gene- 


rally reſpected. That which Cleon chiefly de- 


pended on, was his eloquence : But it was of 
a boiſterous kind, verboſe and petulant, and 


| conſiſted more in the vehemence of his ſtile 


and utterance, and the frantickneſs of his 


action and geſture, than in the ſtrength of 


his reaſoning. By this furious manner of har- 
ranguing, he introduced among the orators and 
ſtateſmen a licentiouſneſs and indecency, which 
were not known before; and which gave riſe 


to the many riotous and diſorderly proceedings, 


which were afterwards i in the aſſemblies, when 


almoſt every thing was carried by noiſe and 
| tumult. 
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tumult, In the military part of his ſervice, he 
was as unaccountable as in the reſt of his con- 
duct. He was not naturally formed for war, 
and only made uſe of it as a cloke for his 
ill practices, and becauſe he could not carry on f 
his other views without it. His taking Spbacteria FELT | 
was certainly a great action; but it was a raſn 
and deſperate one; and it has been ſnewn, how 
he was undeſignedly drawn into it by a bravado 
of his own. However he was ſo blown up with 
the ſueceſs of that expedition, that he fancied 
himſelf a General; and the people were brought 
to have the ſame opinion of him. But the 
event ſoon undeceived them, and convinced 
them, that he knew better how to lead them 
in the aſſembly, than in the field. In reality 1 
he was not a man to be truſted in either: Fr 1 
in the one, he was more of a bluſterer, than _ 1 
of a ſoldier, and in the other, he had more of 
an incendiary, than of a patriot. 


The Lacedæmonians were no leſs inclined to — 1 
peace than the Arbenians, and were glad to treat 1 


at this time, while they could do it with ho- 

nour. Beſides they had nothing more at heart, 

than the impriſonment of their men taken act wo 
. Pylus, they being the chief of their city: And A 
among other conſiderations, it was not the lealt, 0 
that the truce which they had made with Ar- 
gos for thirty years, was juſt upon expir- i 
ing. This was a ſtrong and flouriſhing city; 

and though it was not ok itſelf a match for 


Sparta, 


and debated moſt part of the winter, the Lace- 
dæmonians, to bring the treaty to a concluſion, 
gave out, that they were reſolved, as ſoon as the 
ſeaſon would permit, to fortify in Attica. Upon 
which the Athenians grew more moderate in their 

and a peace was concluded in the 


4 peace 
concl uded 
for fifty 

ars. 


demands; 


both fides. 
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Sparta, yet they knew it was far from being 


contemptible; and that it held too good a cor- 
reſpondence with its neighbours, not to make 
itſelf capable of giving them a great deal of 
uneaſineſs. The matter having been canvaſſed, 


tenth year of the war between the two ſtates 


and their confederates, for fifty yeats: The | 
chief articles being, That the garriſons ſhould be |} 
 evaruated, and the towns and priſoners reſtored on | 
This was called the Nician Peace, 
becauſe Nicias, who was juſt the reverſe of his 


rival Cleon, was the chief inſtrument in it. 


the foun- 
der of ti a= 


gedy. 


I 


ceeded in them. 


Beſides the tender concern he always expreſſed 
for his country, he had more particular ends in 
it, in ſecuring his reputation. 
upon many expeditions, and had generally ſuc- 
n. But yet he was ſenſible, how 


For he had been 


much he owed to his good-fortune, and his 


cautious management; and he did not care to 
riſque what he had already got, for the hopes of 
more. 

About the beging of this war, or ſome 
Esch ylus few years before it, died ÆAſchylus an Athenian, 
from whom we may date the original of Tra- 
gedy. For the earlier eſſays towards it were 
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no more than a continued ſong of. the chorus : 
And the improvement it received from Theſpis 
in Solon's time, was only the addition of one 
perſon, whoſe buſineſs it was to relieve the 
chorus, with the recital of ſome illuſtrious ad ven- 


ture. Æfſchylus changed the cart into a theatre 85 


and divided the ain between ſeveral perſons, 
whom he dreſſed in habits ſuitable to the cha- 
racters they were to ſuſtain, His ſtile is ſublime 
and pompous, but withal harſh and obſcure : 


The main end of all his pieces, is terror; and 


though he has not worked it up with that cor- 
dudt and decorum, which were more artfully ob- 
ſerved by his ſucceſſors, yet he deſerves parti- 


cular mention, as the firſt, who introduced on 


"op Runge any _— like a ale, variety. 


CHAT: VI. 


From the peace concluded between the 

Athenians and Lacedemonians for fifty 
years, to che end of the Peloponnefi an 
war. 


Containing che ſpace of 1 17 years. 


HERE was one clauſe i in the latter treaty 


whereby it was provided, That the A the- 
nians and Lacedemonians, might alter, or add 10 it, 
as they ſaw accaſſon: Which looked fo arbitrary 


and deſigning, that the Beotians, and ſeveral. 


of 


. 
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of the Peloponneſian allies, would not ſign it. 
Whereupon Nicias to unite Athens and Sparta 


by a cloſer tie, and ſtrike a terror into thoſe 
who ſtood out, prevailed with the two Rates, 


beſides the peace, to enter into a league offenſive 


and defenſive, for the ſame term of fifty years: 
Which however laſted but between ſeven and 
eight of them; and during that time the war 
was not entirely interrupted, becauſe the treaty 


was never fairly put in execution. 


This ſtuck chiefly upon the Lacedemonians, to 
whom it falling by lot to make the firſt reſti- 
tution, they immediately began with that of 
_ perſons, and in return, received their priſoners 
taken at Pylus: And for places they endea- 
voured it; 
more than they were able to perform. They had 
won more towns than the Athenians ; but then 
they were not ſuch abſolute maſters of them. 
For ſome thev had reſtored to ſuch of their 
allies, from whom the Athenians had taken 
them ; ſome, and thoſe the greateſt part, they 
had ſet at liberty upon opening their gates to 
them, as their friends, ahd deliverers : And 
though they found means of making ſatisfaction 
for theſe, by permitting the Arbenians to retain | 
others, which they had taken during the warz 
yet there were others, which they had taken 
into their protection, and which having exaſ- 


but the truth is, they had promiſed 


perated the Athenians. by revolting, would not 


endure to hear of being abandoned to their old 


maſters. 
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5 maſters Of this latter ſort was Ampbipolis, which 


would not be aſſigned over, though the Lacedæ- 
monians had drawn out their garrifon, and uſed 


all the methods in order to it, but downright 
force; and this they had promiſed to employ 
in caſe of a poſitive refuſal; and, by joining 


5 with the Athenians, to oblige all the confede- 
rates in general to accept of the peace. 


But this cold performance of articles made 


the Athenians ſuſpect the fincerity of their in- 


tentions, and keep what they had in theit 


hands: and though they maintained a fort of 


1 correſpondence, they were ſo far from pfoceed= 
ing with vigour: againſt the diſcontented con= 


federates, that they gave them an opportunity 


ok uniting againſt them. The firſt who pub- 
liſhed their grievances, | were the Corinthians; 


383 


The ref of 
the confe- 
derates 


who turning all their anger upon the Laie diſguſted, 9 


monians, as being deſerted by them, applied 


themſelves to Argos their profeſſed enemy, ittfi 
 nuating, That the league between Athens and 


| Sparta, was only a combination to erflave the ref 
ef Greece. There needed not many arguments 
with the Argives, whoſe truce being expired, 
they expected when the Lan enddiifhns ſhould = 
fall upon them. Beſides they were grown rich 


and powerful through a long courſe of tran- 
quility, and had conceived fuch a contemptible 
notion of the ' Lacedemonians fince their defeat 
at Pylus, and their ſuing for peace, that they 


thought this a good. opportunity of wrefting 
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the Sovereignty of Peloponneſus out of their 


make an alliance with any free cities of Greece, 
but Athens and Sparta. The gates of Argos 


lately thrown off its dependence upon Sparta; 


ſtop to them. Who, after many remonſtrances, 
charged them with perjury, in caſe they for- 


v pon the foot it was ſettled, fince it was agreed 


1 between them, That what was concluded by a na- 


religion upon them, alledging, That they bad 


4 former oath, which thy bad taken to proteft 
them; and that as for their league with Argos, 


friends. Thus having diſmiſſed the Ambaſſa- 
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hands. Accordingly they deputed twelve ot 
their citizens with a commiſſion at large, to 


being open to all. the reſt, the firſt. that led the 
way, was Mantinea of Arcadia, which had 


and this city was followed by ſeveral others of 
Peloponneſus. The Lacedæmonians perceiving the 
Corinthians to be at the bottom of all theſe 
proceedings, ſent their Ambaſſadors to put a 


ſook the alliance, or did not accept the treaty 


]Jority, ſhould be binding to all. The Corinthians 
turned their own arguments of reaſon and 


not performed the conditions of the treaty, in not 
providing better for the reſtitution of the places 
they had loſt: T hat they could not deſert their con- 
federates in Thrace, without manifeſt breach of 


they ſhould follow juſtice, and the advice of their | 


dors, they not only entered themſelves into al- 
liance with Argos, but endeavoured to bring in 
leveral other ſtates, and Ne more parti- 

cularly 
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colarly with the Thebans, and Megareans: _— 


the different forms of goverriment uſed 


Thebes and Argos, made them incline füttert to 


Sparla. Thus was moſt part of this year ſpent 
in conferences and negociations on all ſides, 


in breaking and renewing treaties and alli- 


ances, without contluding any thing effectually. 
In the mean while Athens and Sparta were 


in a manner left to themſelves, being equally 


jealous of their neighbours, and diffatisfied with 


each other. The Athenians finding their Lacedæ- 


monians more particularly uneaſy about Pylus; 
Which was ſtill in their hands, intimated to 
them, that they ſhould be repoſſeſſed of it, pro- 


vided the Babtians would reſtore Panatium to 
them. Yet the Beotians refuſed to part with it, 

uhllefs the Lacedæmonians would make a private 
league with them: Which they did, though 


they Knew it was expreſsly contrary to that, 


which they had ratified with the th: nians; 
Wherein it was provided. That no treaty fheuld 


de made without the Joint conſent of them bo. h. 


| But the Bæotiaus, notwithſtanding their agree= 
meat, demoliſhed Panalium, alledging for their 
excuſe, that as it ſtood upon the confines of 
Attica and Beotia, it was formerly agtced, that 
it ſhould not be held by either in particular, 


bur | in common to both. 


The Lacedæmonians having Watts” one arti- 
cle of their treaty with the 1 to en- 


able them to perform another, were ſhamefully 


Ceca | diſap- 
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diſappointed of their hopes in the Thebans out 


the buſineſs of Panaltum: And all they had to 


ſalve the matter at Athens, was, That the place 
was not now in a condition of harbouring any 


enemies to the ſtate, But the Athenians reſented 


it extremely, as not imagining but what was 


done, was at leaſt with their conſent, if not 


at their inſtigation. They told them plainly, 
T hey had broks the three moſt material articles 


of the peace, in entering into a ſeparate league 


with the Bœotians; in demoli Ping a town they 


_ ought to have reſtored ;, and laſtiy, in not Jarang 
| their dependents to make good the reſt of the 
treaty. 


When things were thus far Wuanced, to- 


wards a rupture, they were eaſily ag ggravated 
both by the preſent Ephori at Sparta, who were 
more inclinable to the war, as alſo by ſeveral 
of the leading men at Athens, |  Nicias indeed 
Was employed as a mediator on both ſides; 


but was violently oppoſed by Alcibiages, who 
had too conſiderable a ſhare in thoſe cranſac- 


tions, to be but barely mentioned. His father 
was Clinias, who fitted out a gally at his own. 
charge, and behaved very well in the, fight at 


Artemiſium. He was left young to the care of 


his uncle Peritles 3 under whom he laid the 


foundation of that eminence, to which he af- 
terwards arrived, He was naturally ſubject to 


great exceſſes of paſſion in all kinds; but the 
moſt prevailing v Was his ambition: In the pur- 


ſuit 


: 
as. 
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ſuit of which he appeared bold and generous, 


and yet ſomewhat turbulent and perverſe. Of 


which we may form an idea, from an inſtance 


of his childhood : For as he was playing in 
the ſtreet, a cart happened to come by; and 


being very intent upon his ſport, he bid the 


driver ſtop : When he found he could not have 
his will of the fellow, but that he ſtill came 


on, he throws himſelf along juſt in the road, 
Now, ſays he, drive on. His way of living 
was not only looſe and effeminate, but riotous 


even to debauchery, and a contempt of re- 
ligion, and the laws. Not but he could put 


a reſtraint upon himſelf when his intereſt re- 


quired it; and was ſuch a maſter of diſguiſe, 


that he could conform himſelf to any faſhion, 


or country. In Ionia, he was luxurious, fro- 


lic, and lazy; in Thrace he was always drink- 
ing or on horſe-back ; and when he was with 


the Perſians, he exceeded them in pomp and 
magnificence. He could comply with the ſe- 


vereſt diſcipline, and the ſtricteſt virtue; inſo- 
much that even at Sparta he was admired, as 


one laborious, frugal, and reſerved; and it is 
remarkable, that of all his friends, none was 


more intimate with him than Socrates. So that 


it is not ſo much from the inequality of his 
manners, as from the different appearances of 


them, that men have formed ſo many different 
judgments of him. But whatever his vices were, 


he was a man of prodigious parts, ſubtilty, and | 
Cn Ce; addreſs, 
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addreſs, and had ſo many ways of recommend- 
ing himſelf, that he appeared to a greater ad- 


vantage, than ſeveral others, who acted upon 
more ſolid and ſteady. principles. His noble 
birth, and the glory of his anceſtprs ; his 


riches, which he employed in donatjves, pub- 


lic ſhews, and all forts of munificence; the 
force of his eloquence, wherein he was only 
ſecond to Pericles; the beauty of his perſog 


even to lovelineſs, joined with his extraordi- 


nary courage, and application to military af- 
fairs, as they procured him a numerous train 
of rriends, and dependents, fo they prevailed 


with the people in general, to indulge, and give 


the ſofteſt names to his exceſſes: So that 


what would have been criminal in others, paſſed 
in him only for the ſtarts, and ſallies of youth, 


and the eſfects of good nature. In ſhort, he 
had a charm for every one he con verſed with; 


and thoſe who abhorred his practices, at the 


ſame time doted on the hau His firſt expe- 
dition was againſt Polidæa; where being wound- 
ed, and hard preſſed by the enemy, Socrates 


threw himſelf before bim, and reſcued him: 
And he afterwards did the ſame for Secrates at 


5 the battle of Delium. Having got ſome re- 
putation in the army, he was immediately ſur- 
rounded with a crowd of flatterers ; : and as 


his vanity all along kept pace with his am- 


bition, he was eaſily perſuaded, that as ſoon as 
he « concerned. himſelf in public affairs, he 


ſhould | 
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ſhould not only eclipſe the reſt of the Generals, 
and ſtateſmen, but exceed the authority, and 


reputation of Pericles himſelf. And indeed 


he ſoon ordered it ſo, that he had none but 
Nicias and Pheax to grapple with; the for- 
mer of which being the older man, and of a 
more ſettled intereſt, and character, eſpecially 
with thoſe who were weary of the war, he 
thought, if he could any ways undermine him, 
he ſhould have little more to do. 
With this deſign he had all along oppoſed 
ebe peace: And obſerving now, that the Ar- 
gives ſought for protection againſt the Lacedæ- 
monians, he gave them a ſecret aſſurance of a 
league offenſive and defenſive with Athens: 
And tranſaQting as well in perſon, as by letters 
with thoſe, who had moſt authority amongſt 
the people, he encouraged them zo be under no 
manner of apprebenſions from Sparta, but to apply 
themſelves wholly to the Athenians, who, if they 
would have a little patience, would repent of the 
peace, and ſoon put an end to it. Accordingly 
he laid hold of this juncture, and improved : 
the handle the Lacedemonians had given, to 
exaſperate the people both againſt them, and 
| Nicias. Which had ſo good an effect, that 


every thing ſeemed diſpoſed for a treaty with 


Argos: Of which the Lacedemonians being very 
apprehenſive, immediately diſpatched their 
Ambaſſadors to Athens; who at firſt ſaid what 

ſeemed very ſatisfactory, That they came with 
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full power to concert all matters in difference 
upon equal terms. The council received their 
propoſitions, and the people were to aſſemble 
the next day, to give them audience. Alci- 
Bades in the mean while fearing, leſt this nega- 


tiation would ruin his deſigns, had a ſecret 


conference with the Ambaſſadors, and per- 
ſuaded them under a colour of friendſhip, not 


to let the people know at firſt, what full 


powers their commiſſion gave them; but in- 
timate, That they came only io treat, and mate 


Propoſals; for that otherwiſe, they would grow 


inſolent in their demands, and extort from 3 


ſuch unreaſonable terms, as they could not 
with honour conſent to. They were ſo well 


fatisficd of the prudence and ſincerity of this 


advice, that he drew them from Nicias, to 


rely intirely upon himfelt: And the next day, 


when the people were aſſembled, and the Am- > 


baſſadors introduced, Acibiades with a very 
obliging air demanded. of them, With what 


powers they were come? They made anſwer, 
That they were not come as Plenipotentiaries. Upon 
which he inſtantly changed his voice, and 


countenance, and exclaimiog againſt them as 


notorious liars, bid the people 1ake care, 
how they trauſatied any thing. with men, on 
whom they could bave ſo little dependence. The 


people diſmiſſed the Ambaſſadors in a rage; 


and Nicias knowing nothing of the deceit, 
was contounded, and in diſgrace. To redeem 
MC. his 
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his credit, he propoſed being ſent once more to 
Sparta: But not being able to gain ſuch terms 
there, as the Athenians demanded, they imme- 
diately upon his return, ſtruck up a league 
with the Argives for an hundred years, includ- A Lage 
ing the Eleans and Mantineans; which yet did Athenz 
not in terms cancel that with the Lacedæmonians, and Ar- 
though it is plain, that the whole intent of it 85. 
Vas levelled againſt them. 

Upon this new alliance, Alcibiades was de- ohn 
clared General; and though his beſt friends go. 2. 
could not commend the method by which he 4dcibi- 
brought about his deſigns; yet it was looked cared Ge- 

5 upon as a great reach in politics, thus to divide,“ 1 
and ſhake almoſt all Peloponneſus, and to remove 
the war ſo far from the Athenian frontier, that 
even ſucceſs would profit the enemy but little, 10 
ſhould they be conquerors, whereas if they "ff 
| were defeated, Sparta itſelf would be hardly 
ſafe. The chief buſineſs of this year, was a ! 
war between the Argives and Epidaurians, begun wy R 
upon a ſlight pretence, that the latter had re- 1 
fuſed to ſend a victim to Apollo Pythius, whoſe - 
temple belonged chiefly to the care of the | 
Argives: But the true deſign was to ſecure 
themſelves on that ſide from the Corinthians. 
Accordingly they made ſeveral incurions into 
their territories, but without any conſiderable 
action: And Alcibiades, who marched to their 
_ affiſtance, having done little more than ſhewn 
Rumſelf | in Peloponneſus, returned, 


The 
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The Lacedæmonians had of late made very 
faint efforts to recover their authority: Bot 
finding many of their confederates already gone 
off, and the reſt wavering, reſolved to remedy 
the evil, before it ſpread too far; and drawing 


out their whole force both of citizens and ſlaves, 
were joined by their allies, and encamped almoſt 


under the walls of Argos. The Argives having 
notice of their march, made all poſſible prepa- 
rations, and came out with a full reſolution to 


fight them. Bur juſt as they were going to 
engage, two of their officers went over to Apis 
the Spartan King and General, and propoſed ta 
him to have the buſineſs made up by a refe - 
rence. He immediately cloſing with the offer, 
in order to it, granted them a truce for four 
months, and drew off his army, the whole 
affair being in a manner tranſacted by theſe 
three, without any general confent, or know- 


ledge on either ſide. The Peloponneſians, though 
they durſt not diſobey their orders, inveighed 
grievoully againſt Apis, for letting ſuch an ad- 
vantage ſlip, as they could never promiſe ta 


themſelves again: For they had actually hem- 


med in the enemy, and that with the beſt, if 


not the greateſt army, that ever was brought 


into the field. And the Argives were ſo little 


apprehenſive of danger on their ſide, that they 


were no leſs incenſed againſt their mediators; 

one of whom they forced to the altars o ſave 

his life, and confiſcated his adds. 7 
After · 
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Afterwards the Athenians came with conſi- 


derable recruits, and perſuaded the Argives to 


break the truce, telling them, I was not 
good, becauſe made without the privity of their 
confederates. Upon that they beſieged Orcho- 


menus in Arcadia, and took it: at which the 
Lacedæmonians were ſo enraged, that imputing it 


all ro Agis, they reſolved to pull down his houſe, 


and fine him; but upon his promiſe to do 


| ſomething, that ſhould ſufficiently clear his con- 
duct, they forbore z yet would not ſuffer him 
to take the field again, without aſſigning him 


ten of their citizens, as a council. An occa- 
ſion was ſoen offered to wipe off this ſtain, by 
marching to the relief of Tegea. In the ter- 


ritory of Mantinca he gave the Argives battle: 
And though his right wing was preſſed, the main 
battle, where he himſelf commanded, forced the 
enemy to giye ground; and having by that 
means got an opportunity of relieving the reſt, 
he obtained a memorable victory; which yet 


might have been more complete, if he would 
have made the moſt of it: But it being againſt 
the Spartan diſcipline to continue the purſuit 
Tong, he contented himſelf with being maſter 
of the field. However there fell eleven hun- 
dred of the enemy, and only three hundred 
Lacedem: nians, with ſome few of their confede- 
rates. Agis by this battle redeemed both his 
own, and his country's honour, ſo far at leaſt, 


that thoſe miſcarriages, which had paſſed for cow- 
** | ardiſe, 
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ardiſe, or miſmanagement, were now generally 
aſcribed to fortune. Upon this, the Lacedæmo- 
nians took the field again this year; but rather 
than venture another battle, choſe to treat with 
Argos; which preſently concluded with them, 
firſt a peace, and then a league, thereby ex- 
cluding all its allies but Mantinea, which, by 
reaſon of its ſituation between them both, was 
obliged to declare for Sparta. That which fa- 
cilitated the treaty, was a deſign of ſome of 
the Argives to introduce an Oligarchy ; which, 
by the aſſiſtance of the Lacedemonians, they 
eſtabliſhed afrer their model; and the fame 
change was affected at Sion. 
Olymp, But in a few months after, the commons at 
90. 4. Argos took up arms, and having gained ſome 
| advantage, Alcibiades came in to their aid, and 
not only reſtored the democracy, but made them 
renew their league with Athens, He perſuaded 
them further to join their city to the ſea, by 
long walls, that ſo he might upon all occafions 
relieve them; which were no ſooner perfeCted, 
| but the Lacedæmonians came with an WT; and 
= | demoliſhed them. 
Olymnp. This ſummer Alcibiades to keep Argos firm, 
91-1. went thither with twenty gallies; and appre- 
hending about three hundred of thoſe, who 
were moſt ſuſpected to be in the Spartan intereſt, 
diſperſed them in the neighbouring iſlands. 


After 
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hopes left, it could not be expefied, they. ſhould 


throw. up that liberty, which they bad maintained 


ſo ſucceſsfully for ſeven hundred years : That the 


two diſputable points in war, were fortune. and 
power; for the firſt of which, they could depend 
upon the juſtice of their cauſe, to keep. the gods. 
on their fide; and as for human afſj tance, that 
as they were a colony and confederate of the. La- 
cedæmonians, they bad good reaſen to expert it 
of them, from a double tie of bonour and conſan- 
: guinity : That hawever, if not to moleſt the Athe- 


nians, would anſwer their purpoſe, they were con- 


tent to ftand neuter. This they inſinuated in ſo 
artful and ſubmiſſive a manner; and yet with 


ſomething ſo noble and ingenuous, that they 
kept up to the e e of men, who 


were willing to preſerve their lives, provided 


it were not at the expence of their honour 


and liberty, and who knew how to employ | 
their reaſon well, when their ſword had failed 


them. The anſwer of the Athenians was full 
of inſolence and contempt, That they did not 
Come to enter into a long detail, or to. debate, ſo 
as to put themſelves upon an equal foot with them : 
That they could E no honour by ſubmitting te 


= ich 
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After which the Athenians reſolving, that h at 
Melos ſhould acknowledge their ſovereignty, 
as the reſt of the iſlands did, went with a 
fleet againſt it; and at their arrival ſent their 
deputies to expoſtulate. The Melians told them 
in a long conference, That whilſt they bad any 


Melos. 
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ſuch a Power as theirs : That they ſaw the 4 anger 


was at hand; and the only queſtion was, W bether 
they would be preſerved, or not. However, to 
give ſome colour to their proceedings, they 


| intimated” a right of ſovereignty over them, 
which they defived from the time of the Per- 
an wars. Then they ridiculed the vanity of 


their hopes in depending upon the Lacedæmo- 


nian, telling them, That whatever genereff ty their 
conſtitution obliged bim to expreſs, it was gene- 


rally confined to themſelves : ; for that in reſpett. of 


others, honour and Juſtice were but other names 
For will and intereſt ; and that this Was no 
where more a maxim, than at Sparta : That ſup- 
 Pofing them never ſo well inclined to relieve them, 


Jet it was not in their power, whilſt the Athe- 


nians were maſters at ſea: And that in Hort, 
ſince they would not embrace this only opportunity | 
of preventing their ruin, they muſt expect the con- 


ſequence. After this fruitleſs intercourſe, the 


_ Athenians began their works, and were inter- 
| rupted by two ſucceſsful ſallies of the Melians. 


But in the winter, upon the arrival of re- 
eruits from Athens, they ſurrendered at diſcre- 


tion; the men were put to the ſword, the 


vomen and children made ſlaves, and the place 
re-peopled by a colony of five hundred Athe- 
mans. Peloponneſus was generally quiet this year : 


But the Athenians, who lay in Pylus, infeſted 
Laconia, and carried in a great deal of booty; 


which the Lacedemonians did not care to re- 
ſent 
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20 turned their thoughts again upon Szcily, 
having! the laſt year entertained Ambaſſadors 
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ſent as a manifeſt breach of the peace, but only 


gave leave in general to any of their people, to 


make-reprifals in Hen! i as 13 | 
Upon this little reſpite from open war, the 


from: Zgefla, ' who: demanded their aſſiſtance 
againſt the Selinuntians, and Syracufians.  'T hey 


promiſed large ſupplies of money for carrying 


an theo wat; and repreſented, that Athens was 


Olymp. 
91.52. 


Affairs in 
Sicily. 


particularly intereſted in the quarrel, leſt - 


racuſe growing abſolute at home, ſhould join 


with the Pelopoungſians againſt her. The Athenians 
readily embraced ſo playfible an handle, as the 
mdidg their confederates: But Alcibiades was 
the man, who inflamed this. deſire of theirs to 

the height, and prevailed with them no longer 


to proceed ſecretly in their deſign, and by 


degrees, but to ſet out a great fleet, and un- 
dertake at once to make themſelves maſters of 
the iſland. To this purpoſe he poſſeſſed the 
people with great hopes, whilſt he himſelf en- 
tertained much greater; ſo that the conqueſt 
of Sicily, which was the utmoſt bound of their 
ambition, was but the beginning of his. For he 


dreamed of nothing leſs than the conqueſt of 


theſe, fancied himſelf already maſter of Tah, 
and Peloponneſus; and ſeemed to look upon Si- 
cih, as little more than a magazine for the 
war. The wiſer ſort made a jeſt of this ex- 
. pedition, 


we Carthage and Lybiaz, and, by. the acceſſion: of 
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pedition, but durſt not declare their opinion 


treely, becauſe they found the bulk of the people 


ſo taken up with the thoughts of it, that you 


might ſee them, old and young forming them- 
ſelves into companies, ſome drawing the figure 


of Sicily, others making charts, and deſcribing 


the ſeas, harbours, and places, which this ile 8 


ſhews oppoſite to the African ſnore. 


Accordingly they decreed a war undder the : 


conduct of Alcibiades, Nicias and Lamarbus, 


thinking 'to- temper the beat of the firſt, with 
the caution, and experience. of the others. 


But Nicias would have declined the command, 


by oppoſing the thing in general, as no leſs 
difficult in itſelf, than ill-timed in reſpe& of 


the Lacedemonians, who only waited ſuch an 
opportunity to repair their, loſſes and diſ- 
grace. He alſo inveighed againſt Acibiades, as 
too young and raſh for ſuch an enterprize, and 


inſinuated, That his chief aim in promoting it, 


was to ſupport bis own grandeur and luxury, at 


the expence and danger of the public. Alti- 


| biades urged on the contrary, That they had 
nothing to fear from the Lacedæmonians, who 
were brought ſo low, that he had lately obliged 
them to flake their All upon the fortune of one 


day at Mantinea. Then for aftive, and turbu- 
lent ſpirits, ſuch as were the Athenians, that it 
was akyays thought neceſſary to keep them up 10 
their diſcipline, and that they could be no where 
more profitably employed, than againſt ſuch ſtates, 
l as 
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as they had reaſon to ſuſpect would be their ene- 
nies, and whom, in common policy, they ought to 


begin with firſt. That therefore the obſtinacy of 


Nicias in oppoſing it, tended only to floth and ſe- 


dition. Nicias had no way left to deter the 


people from this enterpriſe, but by laying be- 


fore them the great preparations it would re- 


quire: But to obviate all objections of this 
kind, they declared the three Generals abſolute; 


to regulate every thing both at home and abroad, 


in the manner they ſhould judge moſt conducive 
to the advantage of the ſtate, By this means 
Nicias was forced to comply ; though it was fo 
much againſt his will, that he was ſaid 20 have 


been hurried away, and dragged; as it were, by the 


neck and ſhoulders into Sicily. 
There being no further room for debate, 


a great fleet was rigged out of above an hun- 


40¹ 


dred and thirty fail; with five thouſand and 


one hundred foldiers, and other neceſſary pro- 


viſions of all kinds, and every way complete. 


But juſt as they were putting to ſea, it happened 
that moſt of the images of Mercury through- 
out the whole city were defaced and broken: 
Which being looked upon as ominous to the 


expedition, and ſuppoſed to be done by ſome 
who were ill affected to the government, great 


rewards were propoſed to any that would diſ- 
cover the authors; and after a ſtrict enquiry, 
 Alcitiades was accuſed, The people were vio- 
lently incenſed againſt him: But they thought 
Vor. I. ce lit 
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fit to let him proceed on his voyage to Sicily, 

and if there appeared any matters againſt him, 
to call him to an account afterwards; though 
he proffered to take his trial immediately upon 

it, and urged it as a very prepoſterous thing, 
To ſend à man, who was thought obnoxious to the 
Rate, with ſuch a force under bis command, and 
not to give him an opportunity of purging himſelf. 
One principal motive with them, for putting 
off his proſecution for the preſent, was with re- 
gard to the ſoldiery, who were ſo fond of him, 
that they declared, 75 wy 3 not ſail without 
him. 
„ whole fleet met at © Corcyra, and from 
thence parted for Sicily; but the Generals were 
divided in their opinions, as to the place where 
they ſhould make a deſcent. Lamachus was 
for making directly to Syracuſe the capital: He 
. urged, That it was as yet unprovided, and under 
the greateſt conſternation; that an army was al- 
ways moſt terrible at the firſt, before the enemy had 
time to recollect their ſpirits, and make the danger 
familiar to them. But the other's reaſons taking 
place, it was agreed to reduce the leſſer cities 
firſt; and having detached ten gallies only to 
take a view of the ſituation and harbour of Hra- 
cuſe, they landed with the reſt of their forces, 
and ſurpriſed Catana. 


After which Alcibiades was ſent for home, 


Ju bemeto in order to abide his trial. For his enemies 


| | had taken occaſion from his abſence, to attack 
1 TR him 
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| him more fiercely, and openly ; they had drawn 


up, and aggravated the information againſt him, 


and inferred his guilt, as to the buſineſs of the 
Mercury's, from his riotous way of living, and 
his having prophaned the Myſteries of Ceres and 
Proſerpine at a drunken meeting, in which piece 
of mockery he acted the Chief Prieſt. The 
| charge fell very heavy upon his friends and 
acquaintance at Athens; and being apprehen- 
ſive that he ſhould meet with the ſame treat- 
ment, he fled to Sparta, having firſt deſired 


letters of ſafe conduct, and at the ſame time 


aſſured the Spartans, That he would make them 
amends by his future ſervices, for all the miſchief 
be had done them, whilſt be was their enemy. As he 
was making his eſcape, one, who, knew him, 
aſked him, F he durſt not truſt his native country ? 


Nes, ſaid he, I dare truſt hir for all other things; 
but when the matter concerns my life, I will not 
truſt my mother, leſt jhe ſhould by miſtake throw 


in a black bean inſtead of a white ene. When 
afterwards he was told, that the aſſembly had 


pronounced judgment of death againſt him, all 
he ſaid was, 1 will make them ſenſibie that I am yet 


alive. 


The . ans had by this time put hem. 


ſelves Into a poſture of defence; and finding, 
that Nicias did not advance towards them, they 
talked of attacking him in his camp; and ſome 
of them aſked in a ſcoffing way, Whether he 


was come into Sicily, to ſettle at Catana? He 
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was rouſed by this inſult, and reſolved to make 
the beſt of his way to Syracuſe. He durſt not 


attempt it by land for want of cavalry; and 


he thought it equally hazardous to make a de- 
ſcent by ſea upon an enemy, who was ſo 


well prepared to receive him. However he 


choſe the latter way, and ſucceeded in it by a 
ſtratagem. He had gained a eitizen of Ca. 
tana, to go as a deſerter to the Syracufians, and 
inform them that the Athenians lay every night 
in the town without their arms, and that 


early in the morning on a certain day ap- 


pointed, they might ſurpriſe. them, feize on 
their camp, with all their arms and baggage, 
burn their fleet in the harbour, and deftroy 


the whole army. The Hracu/ians gave credit 


to him, and marched with all their forces to- 
wards Catana: Which Nicias had no ſooner 


notice of, but he embarked his troops, and 


ſteering away for Hracaſe, landed them there 
the next morning, and fortified himlelf | in the 
out-ſkirts of the town. ir 

The Hracuſſans were ſo provoked at this 
trick being put upon them, that they immedi- 
ately returned to Syracuſe, and preſented them- 
ſelves without the walls in order of battle. 
Nicias marched out of his trenches to meet 


them; and a very ſharp action enſued, where- 


in at length the Athenians got the better, and 

forced the enemy back to the city, after 

haying killed two hundred and ſixty of them, 
and 
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and their confederates, with the loſs of fifty of 
their own men. They were not as yet in 


a condition to attack the city; and therefore 
took up their winter quarters at Cataua and 
Nau. - 

The Syracufians in the mean while ſent to 
ſollicit the affiſtance of Corinth and Sparta; the 


former of which eaſily conſented to it; and the 


| Spartans were worked up to it by Alibiades 


who alſo encouraged them to renew the war at 


home, and to fortify in Attica, 
Micias at the ſame time was gaining ground 
in the iſland ; ſo that moſt of the inland towns 


came in to him. And having the next year 


received a ſupply of horſe, with other pro- 
viſions, from Athens, he ſet fail for Syracuſe, in 
order to block it up by ſea and land. The 
fate of Athens and Syracuſe depended ſo much 


upon the ſucceſs of this ſiege, that both ſides 


employed their utmoſt care and diligence in 
it; and it was carried on in a more regular 
100 ſkilful manner, than had been uſually prac- 
tiſed in theſe times, both with regard to the 
works without the city, for inveſting and 
attacking it, and to the counter-works within, 
for defending it. Thucydides has given fo mi- 
nute a deſcription of the lines of circumval- 
lation, the walls, ramparts, towers, ' ditches, 


paliſadoes, ſtaccades and engines, that, inſtead - 


of tranſcribing theſe particulars from him, ir 
may be ſufficient to relate the general iſſue of 
D d 1 — 
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the ſiege, with the moſt remarkable events, 
that happened during the courſe of it. 
Nicias found it neceſſary, in the firſt place, to 
gain Epipolæ, an high hill which commanded 
the city, and had a ſteep craggy paſſage up 
to it. The Sracufia ans were ſo ſenſible of the 
importance of this poſt, that they had ordered 
a de: achment of ſeven hundred men to march, 
aupon a ſional given, to the defence of it. But 
Nicias had landed his men in a little remote har- 
bour ſo ſecretly and fo ſuddenly, that they eaſily 
made themſelves maſters of it: And the ſeven 
hundred running up from the plains, in a con- 
fuſed manner, to diſpoſſeſs them, were repulſed 
with the loſs of three hundred of them, and 
their leader. Nicias built a fort there as a ma- 
gazine ; and proceeded. to inveſt the town on 
the land ſide, ſo as to prevent any communi- 
cation with the country. The enemy endea- 
vouring to defeat his works, and render them 
uſeleſs, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes enſued, wherein the 
Athenians had generally the better: But in one 
Lamachus df them, Lamachus being preſſed hard, and 


He was a great loſs at this time not WA 
to the public, but likewiſe to Nicias, who had 
choſe to act with him, as being made for la- 

His cha- bour and fatigue, and a lover of it. He was 
, a juſt man, and' naturally mild; but brave 
and reſolute withal, and ' remarkably bold in 
an engagement. And he was ſevere enough 
tas a Sau 
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in appetit the duty and diſcipline of the 
field; as appears by an anſwer he made to one 
of his captains, who being reprimanded by him 
for ſome miſcarriage that he had been guilty 
of, told him, He would do ſo no more; No, ſaid 
Lamachus, War will not admit of a ſecond fault. 
His authority was a good deal leſſened by his 


extreme poverty: He was ſo low and needy, 


that he was wont, when the campaign was 
over, to bring in a bill of charges for his ap- 
parel, even to his ſhoes. So that his neceſſities 
made him appear contemptible: And Nicias 
himſelf from thence took occafion to treat him 
rather as his ſubaltern, than his colleague, though 

he was allowed to be the abler officer of the 
two. 


The Sracuf ans being ill intent on the re- 


covery of Epipolæ, ordered up another detach- 
ment thither. Nicias was at this time ſick in 


the fort, and in bed, with only his ſervants 
about him. But when he found the enemy 
were forcing his entrenchments, he got up, and 
ſet fire to the engines, and other wood that 


lay ſcattered about the fort: Which bad ſo 


good an effect, that it ſerved as a ſignal to his 
own troops to come up to his relief, and fo ter- 


rified and confounded thoſe of the enemp, that 


they retreated into the city. 


Nicias had now the ſole command of the 


_ army, and his affairs were in a very promiſing 
condition. Moſt of the towns, wkich had 
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hitherto ſtood neuter, declared for him; and he 
was every where looked upon as a wiſe and for- | 

tunate General, His works at Syracuſe were ſa 

far advanced, that the inhabitants were in de- 
{pair; and came to a reſolution of ſurrendering ; 
and it was thought moſt adyiicabie to do it be- 
fore they were entirely blocked up, and reduced 

to the laſt extremity. 
Sun But juſt as they were upon the paint of ca- 
vllipus 

arrives pitulating, they received news of Gylippus com- 
doc ing with ſuccours to them from Sparta, which 
Sparta. gave a very unexpected turn to their affairs, 
Micias, though he had notice of his arrival, took 
no care to prevent it, nor gave him any diſtur- 

bance afterwards upon his land ing; which was 
ſuch an overſight, that Plutarch ſays, if he had 
ſent ever ſo ſmall a detachment to oppoſe his 

firſt approach towards him, he had been maſter 
of Syracuſe, and put an end to the war, But 

he was ſo elated with his ſucceſs, and the hopes 

of the town ſurrendering, that he treated Gylip- 

pus with ſcorn and contempt, and called him 

a irifing Pirate, His beipg ſo over confident 
and ſecure at this time, was the more remark- 

able, becauſe it is perhaps the only inſtance of 

his life, wherein he was to; ; and it oven fatal 
to him. 
Gylippus, when he had ſo eaſily got footing in 

the iſland, ſent to Nicias to acquaint him, That 

he would allow him but five days time to quit 
jt. He did not think fit to return him any 


anſwer; ; 
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anſwer; and thereupon both ſides prepared 
for action. Gylippus marched up, as the Athe- 
nians had done, to Epipolæ; where he ſtormed 
the fort, and put all whom he found in it, to 


the ſword. This brought on two ſh arp a 
gagements : The firſt between two croſs walls, 


which the Syracuſians had run up to cut through 


the lines of the beſiegers ; wherein Nicias had 
the better. Gylippus imputed it to his being 


ſo cramped up, that he could not make uſe of 
his horſe, or bow-men; and therefore drawing 
up his men on the outſide of theſe incloſures, 


renewed the battle the next day, and was 


victorious. 
Nicias had, ever ſince the arrival of Gylip- 


pus, been upon the defenſive part; and as he 


daily loſt ground in the country, he retired 


towards the ſea, to keep that open to him in 


| caſe of accidents, and for bringing in provi- 


ſions. For this purpoſe he poſſeſſed himſelf of 


 Plemmyrium near the Great Harbour, where he 
built three forts, and kept himſelf up, as it 


were, in garriſon, Gylippus took this oppor- 


tunity to gain oyer many of the inland cities; 


and at the ſame time arrived the fleet, which 


was expected from Corinth. 


Nicias, under theſe circumſtances, wrote a 


very melancholy account of his affairs to 


Athens , That the enemy were become ſo ſuperior 


| to bim, that be was not in a condition to force 
their intrenchments ; and that, C of beſieging 
them, 
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them, be was now beſieged himſelf. That the towns 


revolted from bim; the ſlaves and mercenaries 
deſerted. That his troops were employed chiefly in 
guarding the forts, and fetching in proviſions ; and 
that in this latter ſervice, many of them were cut 


off by the enemy's borſe. That the fleet was in 


46 bad a condition as the army; and that, in ſhort, 
without a ſpeedy reinforcement of men, ſhips and 


money, equal to what he at firſt ſet out with, it was 


in vain to attempt any thing further. Then as to 
his own particular, he complained of his being 
afflicted with ſharp nephretic pains, which 


rendered him incapable of going on with the 


ſervice, and therefore preſſed to be recalled. 
The Athemans were ſo affected with this 


letter, that they named Eurymedon and De- 


moſtbenes to go over with freſh ſupplies, the 


former immediately, with ten gallies, and the 


other early in the ſpring, with a ſtrong force. 
At the ſame time they appointed Menander 
and Euthydemus to act as aſſiſtants to Nicias, 
but would not grant his requeſt of coming 
home. Ps OY 2D 
The Lacedemonians and Argives ſpent great 
part of the year in irruptions into each others 
territories; wherein the latter being aſſiſted by 
thirty Athenian gallies, gave occaſion to a ma- 

nifeſt breach of the treaty between Athens and 
Sparta, The ſame rancour and jealouſy nad 
continued betwixt the two ſtates ever ſince the 
firſt concluſionggf it; and as the matters in 
dif- 
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difference had never been fairly adjuſted, it 


was not properly an intermiſſion of the war, 


though it was carried on more ſecretly, and in- 
directly. The Athenians had given the moſt 
handles for having the war openly renewed, 


which the Lacedemonians did not think fit to lay 


hold of: But they were now ſo thoroughly 
inflamed by Alcibiades, and the war in Sicily 


was ſo favourable a conjuncture, chat they pro- 


ceeded to open hoſtilities. 


Accordingly, in purſuance of the reſolu- 
tions taken laſt year, they entered Altica, and 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Decelea, within an hun- 
dred and twenty furlongs of Athens. This 
town was of the utmoſt importance to the 


Athenians, as being the ſhorteſt and moſt con- 
venient paſſage, by which they received their 


goods and proviſions, and great part of their 
revenues. The Spartans fortified it, and held 
it as a garriſon; and the Atbenians were ſo 
ſtraitened and awed by it, that they looked upon 
themſelves as beſieged; and they were obliged 
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The Spar- 


tans eie 


Decelea. 


to be conſtantly day and night upon their 


guard againſt a ſurprize. However the others 
did not attempt the city of Athens : But they 


kept the inhabitants ſo continually alarmed, and 


made ſuch frequent incurſions, and depreda- 


tions upon them in the country, that Diodorus 


Siculus diſtinguiſhes this invaſion of the Spar- 
| tans from thoſe which they had formerly made, 
and calls it T, pe Decelean war. It reduced the 


Athenians 
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85 gagement 


zn the 
Great 


Harb. , loſs of three of their own. But Gylippus at the 


Syracuſe. ſume time ſurpriſed Plemmyrium, and took the 
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Athenians to ſuch ſtraits and miſery, that above 
twenty thouſand of their ſlaves went over to 
the enemy, and the greateſt part of them were 

artificers. 


Their affairs had not a 6 better aſpect 


before Syracuſe; where they were attacked both 


by ſea and land. The engagement was in 
the Great Harbour ; where they took three of 
the Syracuſian gallies, and ſunk eleven, with the 


three forts; wherein the Athenians loſt a great 
ſum of money, with three of their ſhips which 


lay in the dock, beſides a great quantity of 


naval ſtores, which they could not be ſupplied 


with, but by forcing their way through the 


enemy, who rode at anchor under the fort. 
Hereupon the Hracuſſans reſolved to try their 
fortune at ſea. Nicias would have declined fight- 
ing, until the reinforcement he expected from 
Athens was arrived: But he was forced to it by 


Menander and Euthydemus his colleagues, who 


wanted an occaſion of ſignalizing themſelves 
upon their new commiſſion. After two days 
{kirmiſhing, it came to a general engagement, 


| when the Athenians leaſt thought of it; So that 


being attacked before they had time to draw up, 


they made a very faint reſiſtance, and retired 


behind their line of tranſport ſhips. They 


loſt ſeven gallies, and great numbers of their 


men were killed and taken priſoners. 5 
The 
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The next day Demoſthenes arrived with foventy- 
three ſail, and five thouſand ſoldiers on board, 


oF 


Demotſt- 
henes ar- 
rives with 


who with the glittering of their armour, the /accourse 


flags and ſtreamers waving in the air, from 
the gallies, and variety of muſic, appeared 
with all the pomp and terror of a victorious 
navy. 


Demoſthenes came TY a erte to bring 11 
things to a ſpeedy iſſue; but in concerting feated.... 


meaſures with Nicias, he kg much ado to make 


him concur with him. He adviſed him to un- 
dertake nothing raſhly, that he might after- 
wards repent of, He told him, The enemy was 
tired out, and exhauſted with the war; that their 
money and provifions failed them; that their al- 
lies were upon the point of abandoning them; and 


' that they would ſoon be. reduced to a e ity of 
ſurrendering, as they bad before reſolved to do. De- 
moſt henes reproaching him with this protracting 

and deliberating way of reaſoning; and having 

brought over the other officers to his opinion, 


he entered immediately upon action. He pur- 


ſued the former ſcheme of gaining Epipole, as 


the only means of facilitating the atrack of the 


city. He forced the firſt intrenchment, and bear 


back thoſe who were climbing the aſcent, to 
attack him in his rear. But as he advanced 
further, he was oppoſed by a body of Beotians, 

who ſtood the charge with great bravery, and 


put his troops into the utmoſt confuſion. 
The heat of the action, and the darkneſs of 
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the night had ſo diſordered and teme them, 


that they fell upon one another; and in the 


end were entirely routed. Some were daſhed to 


He propoſes 
70 quit the 


NMand. 


pieces on the rocks; others, who had eſcaped 
to the fields and woods, were cut down the 


next day by the enemies horſe. In the whole, 
the Athenians loſt two thouſand men in this 


action. 


This was ſuch a diſeouragemont to Demoſthenes 


at his firſt ſetting out, that thinking it to no 


purpoſe to harrafs and expoſe the troops any 
further, he propoſed to quit the iſland. Nicias 
on the contrary was for continuing the ſiege. 


T he truth is, he was afraid of being called to 


account at his return, as his predeceſſors had 


been, when they conſented to a peace in the 


former invaſion of Sicily. Beſides, he ſtill thought 


himſelf ſtronger than the enemy, and flattered 


himſelf with hopes, that he had a party in the 
city, who would betray. it to him. But upon 
the news of Gylippus coming with recruits from 


moſt parts of the iſland, he changed his mind, 


and agreed with Demoſthenes to decamp with 


all expedition and ſecrecy, and put to ſea. Juſt 


as they were preparing to ſail, there happened 


an eclipſe of the moon, which was looked upon 
as very ominous, and was ſo ſuperſtitiouſſy ob- 


ſerved by the Generals, that they reſolved to ſtay 


twenty-ſeven days longer, which was the term 
limited by the Soothſayers. 


Whilſt 
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Whilſt Nicias was intent upon his ſacrifices, 
the Syracufians got notice of his intended re- 
treat, and reſolved to intercept him. Accord- 
ingly they advanced towards the Athenians both 
with their land forces, and their gallies ; and 


the very bovs rowed about in cock-boats, in- 
ſulting them, and provoking them to fight. 


415 
Another 


engage- 
ment in 


the Great 


Harbour. 


This occaſioned another engagement in the 


Great Harbour; where Eurymedon, who had the 


command of the right wing, had ſpread his 
ſhips along the ſhore, in order to ſurround the 
enemy: But before he could execute his de- 
ſign, the Hracuſſans had forced through the 


center of the fleet, and attacked him ſo vi- 


gorouſly, that they drove them into a gulph, 


where he was killed. Eighteen of the Athenian 


allies were taken in this action, and their 
crews cut to pieces. 


The Sracuſi tans, to complete this n 
drew up a line of ſhips acroſs the mouth of 
the harbour, and linking them together with 
chains and anchors, made a ſort of boom to 


hem in the enemy. By this means the fight 


was renewed; and it was maintained by both 
ſides with a greater number of ſhips, and with 


A third 
engage- 
ment. 


more ardour, and more ſkill, than any that 


had yet happened. The main effort of the 
Athenians was to force the paſſage of the har- 
bour: But when they found that impracticable, 

they fell to grapling and cloſing with the 
enemy, lo « as co board them, and make Ma 


ſort 
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fort of land fight. And they rather choſe this 
cloſe way of fighting, for fear of the beaks of 
the Syracuſian gallies, which were better made 
for execution; though this advantage in their 
make was not now of much uſe ts them, be- 
cauſe they wanted fea-room to tack, and drive 
upon the enemy, and direct their force properly. 


As it was hardly poſſible to preſerve any line 
of battle in ſo ſmall a compaſs, the engage 
ment was carried on with a good deal of confu- 


ſion, by little ſeparate ſquadrons, ſome making 
towards the land and the forts, and others 
towards the ſea. The harbour was one con- 


tinued ſcene of ſlaughter and deſtruction, and 
Vas ſtrewed with arms, and ſhattered fragments 
of gallies. At length the Athenians, after a 


long and ſtout reſiſtance, were routed, and 


drove againſt the ſhore. Such of their troops 
zs they had not put on board, were poſted. 


there to ſupport them in caſe of need; and 


now they found it neceſſary to diſembark, and 
join them. It was debated between the two 


Generals, whether they ſhould make another 


attempt to open the paſſage at ſea, or leave 
their fleet in the power of the enemy, and 


make their retreat by land. Demoſtbenes pro- 


poſed the former, as having ſtill more ſhips 


fit for ſervice than the enemy: But the ſea - 


men were ſo diſabled and dejected, that they 
could not be prevailed upon to go on board 


again; wherefore the latter method was re- 
ſolved 
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ſolved upon ; and accordingly they prepared to | 


march off in the dead of the night. 


 Hermacratesthe Sicilian General ſuſpecting their 


| denen propoſed the ſending of forces to poſ- 
ſeſs all the difficult paſſes, and cut off their 


retreat. But the ſoldiers were fo tranſported. 


with their ſucceſs, and at the ſame time cele- 


brating a feaſt in honour of Hercules, were fo 


taken up with drinking and other diverfions, 
that they could by no means be prevailed with 


to purſue the victory. Upon which he ſent 


ſome to the Atbenian camp, to inform them, as 
from a party of their friends in Syracuſe, That 


the enemy had lined all the ways, in order to cut 


them off in their march. This ſtratagem obtained 


credit with the Athenians, and they ſtaid three 


days longer, in which time Gylippus had actu- 
ally prepared to hinder their retreat. They 
left their ſhips to the enemy, and broke up in 

the night with all the horror and confuſion 
imaginable, and with all the malencholy re- 
flections, which their preſent circumſtances ſug- 
geſted to them. They ſer out in two bodies com- 
manded by the two Generals; but were ſoon 


diſturbed in their march, the enemy having 


beſet all the avenues to the city, and ſent out 


ſeveral detachments of horſe to annoy them in 


the plains, When they ſaw they were to dif- 


pute theig way, they preſented themſelves in 


order for a pitched battle, which the others 
declined : , ſtill as they proceeded, they were 


Vor. —— — attacked 


* 
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ed with 
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attacked by them afreſh. Their firſt deſign 
was to go to Catana; but when they found 
they- were ſo preſſed and galled on all ſides, 
they changed their rout, and made towards 
the ſea. The next day the rear of the army, 
conſiſting of ſix thouſand men under the com- 
mand of Demoſthenes, being ſeparated from the 
reſt, the Hracuſians came up with them, and 
having ſurrquaded them with their horſe, 
forced them into a narrow paſs, where, after a hs 
vigorous reſiſtance, Demoſt henes ſurrendered him- 
ſelf at diſcretion, with a condition to ſpare the 
lives of his men. 
_. Nicas knowing noching of this defeat, Was 
purſuing his march: But the next day the ene- 
my fell in with him likewiſe, and ſummoned 
him to ſurrender, as Demoſthenes, they told him, 
had done. He deſired time to inform himſelf 
of the truth of the fact; and being too well 
convinced of it, he alfered to pay the expence 
of the war, for liberty ro withdraw his 
troops out of the iſland : Which being re- 
jected, he ſtood upon his defence, and main- 
tained his ground all that night. The next 
morning he proceeded on his march to the 
river M/inarus; but being ſtill purſued by the 
 Syracufians, and his troops being not able to 
make another ſtand, ſome were plunged into the 
river; others were cut to pieces, as chey were 
| f. their thirſt in it; and ſuch a general 


havock and laughter was made among them, 
that 
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that Nicias cave all for, loſt; and ſurrendered. 
upon the ſame, terms that his colleague had 
done. | 
ay nf chief point now 1n 1 debate, was concern- 
; ing the diſpoſal of the priſoners. Gylippus preſſed 
to have the two Generals delivered up to him, 
that he might, carry them with, him in triumph. 
to Sparta. Hermzcrates was alſo inclined to fave 
their lives, ſaying, That it was better to uſe 4 
wvifory well, than to gain one. But being over- 
come by the importunity of the army, he Bl 
was forced to kill them; though ſome ſay, that Niciasand 1 
being unwilling to ſurvive s diſgrace, they "apr "Fl 
killed themſelves. 6 ants: Lula. 
Diemoſt henes was a brave and galant officer,  CharaZer i 
who had ſerved well at Pylus,/ and in other parts 7 get. 1 
of the war at home. But it was his misfor- 
tune to be ſent too late upon this expedition, 
when things were paſt being retrieved, at leaſt W 
without a longer courſe of time; than he was 1 
willing to allow for it. Demoſtbenes the orator, | 
in after-times; ſeems to have valued himſelf. 1 
1 
| 


upon his being related to this General: but how- 
ever ſuperior he was to him in his civil capa- 1 
city, he does not appear to have derived from | | 
him any great ſhare of military glory. © | 
VNMicias was rather a goad man, than a great gee, 3 8 
one. He was gentle, compaſſionate and benefi- 1 
cent; virtuous and religious; he had allo great 
wiſdam and foreſight ; and always meant well 
to his country: But he was too diffident and 
E64 — timorous 
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timorous for the ſervices he was employed in. 
And yet his fear was in ſome reſpects of uſe 
to him: For in the aſſemblies, it was looked 
upon as the effect of an aweful regard and 
deference that he paid to the people; and 
as ſuch it recommended him. exceedingly to 
their favour. In the field, it often paſſed 
for caution and experience, ſometimes for ſtra- 
tagem, fometimes for moderation, and ſome- 
times even for piety and devotion. It was no 
| ſmall advantage to his character, that he had 
to do with ſuch as Cleon and Alcibiades, who 
were in the other extreme, too hot and enter- 
priſing. His riches alfo ſtood him in great 
ſtead: He had a vaſt revenue ariſing from ſome 
ſilver mines which he poſſeſſed at Laurium; and 
by diſplaying his bounty in ſhews and dona- 
tives, and other acts of munificence, he in 
ſome meaſure ſtifled the bad opinion many had 
conceived of him. He likewiſe retained a great | 
number of ſycophants and informers, with: 
whom he judged. it neceſſary to keep meaſures: 
But when they found he was afraid of them, they, 
took advantage of it, and made a prey of him. 
Plutarch obſerves finely upon this occaſion, 
' That his fear brought on him a rent-charge for 
' knaves, and his humanity for honeſt men. He 
lived in ſo reſerved a manner, and ſo much upon 
/ his guard, that he would not eat or drink, or 
| converſe with any of the citizens. But notwith- 
MO all theſe —— and diſguiſes, be 
5 had 
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had enemies who ſaw through them, and ex- 
poſed him to the raillery of all the wits and 
ſcoffers of his time, His behaviour in action 
nobody found fault with: For when once he 
was entered, he was as quick and vigorous in 
executing, as he was flow and fearful in reſolving, 
So that his great defect was in reaſoning, de- 
bating, and projecting, when he ſhould have 
been doing, His opinion was in moſt caſes 
right; but it ſeldom prevailed, becauſe he wanted 
courage to ſupport it. Hence it was, that he 
was ſo often forced to ſerve againſt his judg- 
ment, as well as his inclination; and more par- 
_ ticularly in the war of Sicily. Plutarch com- 


mends his oppoling that expedition, and ſays, Wl 
It was done like an honeſt and wiſe man: But then - 


| he adds, That his exclaiming againſt it after- 
wards, when the reſolution was taken, could be of no 


uſe, but to difbearten the troops; That be ſhould 3 
have ruſhed immediately upon the enemy, and bravely 1 


ſtood the trial of his fortune. However, though he 


ſet out but indifferently, he made ſome amends 1 
for it in the courſe of the war, and was upon 1 
the point of bringing it to an happy iſſue. But | 
then again his heart failed him; and the latter | 
part of his conduct was ſo poor and trifling, Fo 4 
and he committed ſuch groſs and fatal miſtakes, 7 5 bl 
that he ſeemed to be under a ſort of infatua- | 


tion. And yet his miſcarriages were not wholly | 


_ owing to his ill conduct; but partly to his pain | 
and lickneſs, and to the infection, which was | 


E e 3 got 
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got into the army, and partly to the envy and 
ill-will of his fellow citizens; who yet were 
moved with compaſſion for him, when they con- 
ſidered his condition, that he was in the height 
of deſpair, in want of neceſſaries, and worh 
out wich age and infirmities; eſpecially when 
they reflefted how earneſtly he had diſſuaded 
them from this undertaking. They were at 
laſt ſo affected with his misfortunes, that they 
were ready to exclaim againſt providence, for 
ſuffering one, who was ſo remarkably zealous 
for the honour and worſhip of the gods, to 
be ſo ſeverely dealt with. But however they 
might pity him on account of his private vir: 

tues, they did not think he had done his duty 
as a General; and they ſo far reſented his ſur- 

rendering at diſcretion, that his name was omit- 
ted in the public liſt of thoſe commanders, 
who had loſt their Been in e bervier of ht : 
a p | = 

The whole number of thoſe who deem 

from Syracuſe, amounted to no leſs than forty 
thouſand, of whom the greateſt part were killed; 

and diſperſed, and ſeven thouſand were taken 
priſoners, and condemned to the quarries ;.where 
they were uſed with great hardſhips for ſeventy | 
days, and were afterwards ok of them fold a 25 
ſlaves, | | | 


The end of Such was the event of the ſiege of Syracuſe ; 7 

” Sicil-- which the Athenians had proſecuted with ſo much 

vigour, that they had drained their city of 
JON, = „ 
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men and money; and were therefore reproached 
With having poured all Athens into Sicily. But the 
raſhneſs of the enterprize was ſeverely puniſhed 


in the loſs of their beſt Generals, fleets and 


armies; all of them being deſtroyed or left at 
the mercy. of thoſe whom they had ſo unſea- 


ſonably undertaken to ſubdue, And the loſs 
was ſti} much greater in regard to the influence 
it afterwards had on their affairs at home. This 


put an end to the Sicilian war, which is to be 


conſidered chiefly with reference to the Pelopon- 
nean: And as it was carried on by moſt of 


the Grecian confederates, it was properly a con- 
tinuation of it, though the Athenians, by their 


reſtleſs ambition, had removed the ſeat of it, 
and drew into the quarrel new enemies, who 
were of themſelyes almoſt a match for them 


at ſea. 


The news of this defeat was not eaſily cre- 
dited at Athens ; but being at laſt convinced of 


the truth, they were under. the greateſt con- 
ſternation, and exclaimed againſt their pro- 
| Þhets, and prieſts, who, by a rior pretext, 
had ſoothed them with hopes of conquering 
Sicily, and betrayed them into all theſe miſeries. 


However they reſolved not-to ſink under them, 


but to equip a fleet, in order to ſupport their 
allies, who began now to think of throwing 


off their yoke: And even thoſe who had ſtood 


neuter, took this occaſion to declare againſt 
them. But the Lacedemonians being more parti- 


E C4 cularly 
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cularly elevated, reſolved to proſecute the wap 
with vigour; and the winter was ſpent in pre- 
e on both ſides. 
Olymp. , This year, by the management of Altibiades, 
3 a league was concluded between the King of 
A e Perſia, and the Lacedemonians ; and the prin- 
—_ cipal cities of [ava revolted from Athens. It 
ans ard yas at this time, that the thouſand talents, 
dep which the Atbenians had ſet apart for caſes of 
ee extremity, were employed in ſhypping, and other 
proviſions. The Al benians chaſed twenty Pela- 
ponneſian ſhips into the Piræus, and blocked them- 
up; but the latter watching their opportunity, 
forced their paſſage, and took four of the Athe- 
nians. Upon a deſcent of the Athenians near 
Panormus in the Milef an territories, a fight 
enſued, in which Chalcideus the Spartan com- 
mander was killed. This action rendered ” 
Alcibia= cibiades ſuſpected to the Lacedæmonians; infa- 
pls gh much that they ſent private orders to Aſyo- 
Sparta chus. their Admiral, to diſpatch bim. Beſides. 
: he had incenſed Anis the Spartan Kiog againſt 
him, by carrying on an affair with his Wife. 
But the truth is, he began to be envied at 
Sparta, becauſe all affairs of conſequence, which 
ſucceeded well, were univerſally aſcribed to him. 
: Having ſecret intelligence. of their deſigns 
againſt him, he retired to Tifaphernes the Per- 
F! ww. fear King's Lieutenant, and by his addreſs ſoon 
 phernes. worked himſelf into great repute with him. 


. Thys having quired, the intereſts of the Spar: 
Fans, 
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fans, he endeayoured to do them all ill offices, 


425 


and render them odious to Tiſſaphernes. He 


adviſed him to furniſh them but ſparingly with 
money; and to keep the balance ſo even betwixt 
Athens and Sparta, that he might wear them 
cut, and conſume them inſenſibly; and when they 
| had waſted their ſtrength upon one another, they 
would both become an eaſy prey to his King, By 


which means he was hindered from aſſiſting 


them vigorouſly, and from finally ruining the 
Athenians. At the ſame time he practiſed with 
the Athenians, whoſe chief ſtrength then lay at 


Samos, about his being recalled ; and, as a con- 
dition of it, gave them hopes, That he would 


mate Tiſſaphernes their friend; provided alſo, 


that they would reform the government, which 


was adminiſtered by ill men, and put it into fewer 
| bands. The chief man who oppoſed his re- 


turn, was Phrynicus one of the Generals, who, 


to compaſs his deſigns, ſent word to Aftyochus 


the Lacedemonian General, that Alcibiades was 


treating with Tiſſaphernes, to bring him over 


to the Athenian intereſt, He offered further, to 
betray to him the whole army and navy of 
the Athenians : But his treaſonable practices be- 
ing all detected by the good underſtanding 
betwixt Alcibiades and Aftyochus, he was laid 
aſide, and afterwards ſtabbed in the market- 
Place, BL Ek f 


This year began with the revolt and re- 


covery of ſeveral places towards the Helleſpont. 
The 


Phrynicus 


murdered. 


Olymp. 
92. 2. 
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The treaty was ſtill on foot with Alcibiades; 
and, to bring it to an iſſue, the Democracy was 
aboliſhed in ſeveral cities ſubje& to Athens, and 
ſaon after in Athens itſelf ; way being made 
tor it by the murder of Androcles, and others 
who appeared molt violent for the people: So 

that the government was now reſtrained to four 

hundred men in the nature of an Oligarchy. 
The manner of effecting this change, was by 


ten men, who, for fear of being inſulted by 


Antiphon 


the people, obtained leave, That whatever they 


| ſhould propeſe, might be without danger of incur- 


Dis cha- 


rad ler. 


—— — 


ring any penalty by the laws, He who ap- 
peared chiefly in the tranſaction of this affair, 
was Piſander: But the whole ſcheme of it was 
laid down by Antiphon, a man for his virtue 
and. abilities, not inferior to any of his time: 
For no man thought juſter than he, or expreſſed 
his thoughts better. But finding the people 


jealous of his merit, and the force of bis elo- 


quence, he avoided all occaſions of diſtinguiſn- 


ing himſelf in the aſſemblies; yet did not de- 


ſert the ſervice of his country, though he did 
not appear in it. For his advice was gene- 
rally aſked, and followed, as well in the moſt 


| important exigencies of ſtate, as in private ſuits, 


in the courts of juſtice. When upon the next 


change of the government he was impeached 


and tried for his life, as being inſtrumental in it, 


he made the beſt defence of any man to that 


day in Athens. The four bundred being thus 


authoriſed, 
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authoriſed, were conducted to the ſenate-houſe The go- 


arrears of ſalary, and diſmiſſed, But they ſoon 
began to exert their power very imperiouſly, im- 
priſoning, baniſhing, and killing ſuch as they 


thought obnoxious ; and in the mean while ſent 


to treat with Agis about a peace. But he was 
ſo far from hearkening to their propoſals, that 


he took this occaſion to advance towards Athens, 
in hopes the city would ſurrender under its 


_ preſent conſternation ; until finding the people 
obſtinate in their defence, he was forced to 
retire to Decelea, 

The army in the mean while, which was 
at Samos, proteſted againſt theſe proceedings 
in the city; and, at the perſuaſion of Thrah- 
Bulus, recalled ' Alcibiades, and created him Ge- 


Vennment 
with guards, and daggers under their coats, of the four 


where the council of five hundred were paid their 5uxdred 
in Athens. 


Alcibia- 
des recall. 
ed, and 
createa Ge- 
neral. 


neral, with full power to ſail directly to the 


Pireus, and © cruſh this new tyranny. He 


would not give way to this raſh opinion; but 
went firſt to ſhew himſelf to Tifaphernes, and 
let him know, that it was now in his Peter 


10 treat him as à friend, or an enemy: By 
which means he awed the Athenians with Ti/- 
| ſaphernes, and Tifſaphernes with the Athenians. 


When afterwards the four hundred ſent to Sa- 
mos to vindicate their prozeedings, the army 


was for putting the meſſengers to death, and 


perſiſted in the deſign upon the Piræus; but 


— by oppoſing i it, manifeſtly ſaved the 


7 common- 


iz? 
77 
if 
F 
9 
13 
: 
/ 
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common wealth. For if they had returned to 


Athens, all Ionia, and the Helleſpont muſt have 
fell into the enemies hands of courſe, while 


the Athenians, engaged in civil wars, deſtroyed 


one another within the circuit of their own 


walls. About this time ſome of the Lacede- 


monian confederates mutinied for pay, and had. 
killed Aſtyochus their Admiral, if he had not 


taken ſanctuary: But he was ſoon after diſ- 


charged from his command of the fleet, and 
ſucceeded by Mindarus. The Lacedemonians 
had for ſome time been. diſſatisfied with Tifa- 
phernes, who now gave them a freſh occaſion, 
by detaining a great Phænician fleet, which 
ſhould bave come to their aſſiſtance; the ac- 


ceſſion of which to either party would have 
enabled them to raviſh entirely the dominion of 


the ſea from the other ſide, and to have put 
an end to the war. Whatever his deſigns were, 


it was a great piece of ſervice done to the Atbe- 


nians, and is generally aſcribed to the er, 
ment of Alcibiades. 
In the mean while the innovation in ik 


had occaſioned ſuch factions and tumults, that 
the fqur hundred were more intent upon provid- 
ing for their ſafety, than proſecuting the war: 
In order to which, they fortified that part of 
the Piræus, which commands the mouth of 
the haven, and reſolved, in caſe of extremi- 


ty, rather to let in the Lacedæmonians, than ex- 


pole their perſons to the fury of their fellow- 


citizens. 
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citizens. The Spartans took occaſion from 
| theſe diſturbances, to hover about with forty- 
two gallies under the conduct of Hegeſan- 
dridas ; and the Athenians with thirty-ſix un- 
der Tymechares were forced to engage them, 
bur loſt part of their fleet, and the reſt were 
diſperſed. To add to which, all Eabæa, ex- 


iſtand had fupplied Athens with more provi- 
ſtons than Attica itſelf, and lay fo conve- 
nient for the enemy's forcing the Piræus, 
that the Athenians were now under a greater 
conſternation, than after the defeat in Sicily, 


The Athe- - 


nians 


| | aw'r/i/ed at 
cept Oreus, revolted to the Peloponne/fans. This /ca. 


having no competent number of ſhips, or 


men; and thoſe few forces which they had 


left, being ſo miſerably torn in factions, that 


they could expect nothing leſs than a final 
deſtruction. And this is what muſt neceſſarily 
have inſued, if the Lacedemonians had not, by 


their remiſſueſs and their diffidence, eſpecially 


in ſea- affairs, given occaſion for en out 
the war. 


The firſt ſtep the Athenians made to reco- 


ver this blow, was to depoſe the four hundred, 
and commit the government to five thouſand 
which Thucydides takes notice of, as the moſt 
equal poiſe between the tyranny of the few, 
and the inſolence of the multitude, Piſander, 


and all the reſt of the Oligarchy, fled to the 


enemy at Decelea, except Ariftarchus, who went 
with ſome of the ſoldiers ro Ocn:z, and be- 
6 rape 
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trayed it to the Bæotians. In the next place 


they furniſhed out as good a fleet as they were 


able, under the command of 7. braſylus and 
T braſybalus, who fell in with Mindarus towards 
the Helleſpont, and defeated him at a place 


called Cynos-Sema, or Hecuba's-Tomb. And though 


Another at 


Abydus, 


they gained this victory with a proportionable 
loſs on their fide, yet it was of great import- 
ance, as it ſerved to raiſe the dejected ſpirits 
of the people, and pur new life 1nto their 
affairs. 5 

Not long after another engagement happen- 
ed near Abydus; which had laſted from morn- 
ing until night, and was ſtill dubious, when A/ 
cibiades arrived with eighteen ſail, and ſoon 
put the enemy to flight, although Pharnabazus 


was come down to their aſſiſtance by land, 


and did what he could to cover the ſhips, as 


they lay under the ſhore, The Athenians not 


only recovered their own allies, but took thirty 
of the enemies, and erected a trophy. Alci- 
biades, after this victory, went to viſit Tiſſa- 
Pbernes, who was ſo far from receiving | him as 
he expected, that he immediately cauſed him 


to be ſeized, and ſent away priſoner to Sardis, 


telling him, He bad orders from the King t 


make war upon the Athenians: But the truth 
is, he was afraid of . being accuſed to his 
maſter by the Peloponne/ians, and thought, by this 
act of injuſtice, to purge himſelf from all for- 
mer imputations. Alcibiades, after thirty days, 

made 
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made his eſcape to Clazomenæ, and ſoon after 
| bore down upon the Peloponneſian fleet, which 
rode at anchor before the port of Cyzicus. 
With twenty of his beſt ſhips he broke through 
the enemy, purſued thofe who abandoned their 
ſhips, and fled to land, and made a great 
ſlaughter of them, among whom fell Minda- 
rus. The Athenians took all the enemy's ſhips, 
made themſelves maſters of Cyzicus; and there- Arn:rher 
by not only ſecured to themſelves the Helle- _ ne - N 
| ſpont, but drove the Lacedæmonians out of all : 
the other ſeas. They. alſo intercepted letters 1 
to the Ephori at Sparta, the contents of which 
were after the Laconick manner; All is loſt: 
Mindarus is Hain: The ſoldiers ſtarve; and we 


know not what meaſures to tate. TOE | 
After the laſt defeat of the Peloponneſians at Olymp. : 
ſea, Atis made excurſions from Decelea, and 9 5 1 
advanced as far as the very walls of Athens, = j 
Whereupon Thraſylus marching out with the — 
citizens and ſtrangers, drew them up with a 0 9 


reſolution to fight him. Which the Spartan 
perceiving, made a ſpeedy retreat, and had 
ſome of his rear cut off by the light- armed 
men. After which Agis diſcovering a fleet of 
corn- ſnips running up the Piræus, concluded it 
was in vain for him to ſpend ſo much time in 
blocking up the Athenians by land, while their 
ports were open to receive proviſions by ſea. 
Upon which Clearchus was ſent out with fifteen 
fail ; three of which were deſtroyed by ſome 
Athbenian 
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Athenian guard-ſhips in the Helleſpont, and the 
reſt got ſafe to Byzantium. 


 Thraſylus, who, for his ſervice laſt year, hs: 


a fleet of fifty gallies decreed him, with a 
proportionable number of ſoldiers, failed to 


Samos; from whence he made to Colophon, and 
took it, made excurſions into Lydia, and ap- 
peared before Epheſus; but was beat back with. 
loſs by Tiſſapbernes. In his retreat he diſco- 
vered twenty-five Syracuſan ſhips, which he 
chaſed, and took four with the men in them, 


' whom he ſent to Athens. Being joined by the 


reſt of the fleet at Seſtos, he tranſported the 


whole army to Lampſacus, which they fortified, 


and made an attempt upon Alydus. This occa- 


ſioned an hot ſkirmiſh betwixt Alcibiades and 
Pbarnabazus, wherein the latter was worſted. 
In the winter theſe Athenian forces made ſeveral 
- incurſions into the contigent, and waſted the 
Perſian territory. 


Alcibiades opened this campaign with the ſiege 


of Chalcedon ; whole inhabitants having ſent their 


corn and cattle to the Bithynians hair neigh- 


bours, he drew down his army to the frontier 


of the Bithynians, and ſent a Herald to accuſe 
them of this procedure. They being terrified at 


his approach, delivered to him the whole booty, 
and entered into an alliance with him. After 
which he went on with his works at Chalcedon, 


encompaſſed it with a wall from ſea to ſea, and 


made a boom craſs the river, Hippocrates the 


Lacedæ- 
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| Lacedemonian Governor of the town, made a | 
ſally, but was killed, and his men repulſed. | 1 
Pharnabazus alſo, who advanced with his forces if 
to raiſe the ſiege, could not approach the town | Wi 
by reaſon of the Athenian works. The Aihenians 


| ſoon after, by force and ſtratagem, took in Se- 
 Iymbria, Byzantium, and other places. | 
The ſucceſs of theſe expeditions famed der 1 
Alcibiades's deſire of ſeeing his native country | ; 
again, at a time when he could appear with i 
ſo much honour. Accordingly being recalled 4 
he ſet fail to Athens, his ſhips being adorned N 
on every fide with great numbers of ſhields 4 
and other ſpoils, and towing after them many ö 
gallies taken from the enemy, with the enſigns _ 4 
and ornaments of many others, which he had | 
ſunk and deſtroyed; all of them together | 
a amounting to two hundred. As ſoon as he Alcibia- 

- was landed, the multitude who came out to 8 1 
meet him, fixed their eyes on him, thronged Athens. g 
about him, faluted him with loud acclama- 
tions, and crowned him with garlands. They 1 
pronounced him The braveſt man of their coun- DO a 
try ; declaring, That in bis ſentence of baniſo- oi 
ment, be had been barbarouſly circumvented, and — 

traduced by men of leſs abilities and eloquence „ " 
than himſelf, and ſuch as ſerved themſelves of © | 
the government : That he had always promoted 9 
the good of the common-wealth, not only with ] 
the public ſtock, but his private fortune: That 3 
Wort 1. . being — —„ 
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being in continual” danger of his life, be was 
forced to careſs his greatejt enemies; and though be 
ſaw the miſcarriages in the ſtate, yet was ren- 
dered incapable by his exile, of ſerving his deareſt 
friends and countrymen, Theſe reflections re- 
vived the memory of their pait miſeries, which 
they imputed wholly to his abſence, as, on the 
other hand, they aſcribed their preſent flou- 
riſhing condition to his immediate conduct 
and inguence. Soon after in an aſſembly of 
the ſenate and people, he lamented his own 
ſufferings, and their uſage of him, but touched 
the latter ſo gently and modeſtly, that he im- 
puted all to his hard fortune, and ſome evil 
genius that attended him, Upon which they 
created him Generaliſimo both at land and 
ſea, as the only man capable of reſtoring his 
country to its ancient grandeur. They gave | 
him back his eſtate, and ordered the Eumol- 

Pides, and Holy Heralds to abſolve him from 
the curſes, which they had ſolemnly pro- 

' nounced againſt him by ſentence of the people. 
Which was obeyed by all, but Theodorus the 
High-Prieſt, who excuſed himſelf, ſaying, 1 
never denounced any execration againſt him, if 
he have done nothing againſt the common wealth. 
He won fo far upon the meaner ſort of people, 
that they paſſionately deſired he would take the 
ſovereignty upon him: Some of them made 
no difficulty to tell him ſo, and adviſe him. 
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to put himſelf out of the reach of envy, and above 


Ihe fear of being called to account by thoſe, who 
were endeavourins to overturn the ſtate. It 
does not appear that he made any attempts 
that way; but the chief men in the city were 
fo apprehenſive of it, that beh. immediately 

equipped out an hundred gallies with ſoldiers 
on board them, gave him liberty to chuſe his 
own officers, and did all they could, to haſten 
him on ſhip- board. Accordingly three months 


after his return, he ſet ſail to Andros, and 


having defeated the inhabitants, went from 
thence to Samos, intending to make that the ſeat 
of the war. Pp, 


In the mean while the Faceda ceuton were 


reſolved to exert themſelves more vigoroully ; 
and finding their affairs required greater pre- 
Parations, and a commander fit to oppole to 
Alcibiades, they pitched upon Lyſander; who, 
though he was related to the family of the He- 
raclidæ, had been bred up under much hardſhip, 
and. paid an entire reſpe& to the diſcipline 
and manners of his country. He was brave 


and aſpiring, and like his country men, ſacri- 
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Lyſander 


bis cha- 
racter. 


ficed all forts of pleaſure to his ambition. 


He had an evenneſs and ſedateneſs of tem- 


per, which made all conditions of life ſit 


eaſy upon him; but withal was extremely in- 


ſinuating, crafty, and deſigning, and made his 


intereſt "the only meaſure of truth and fall- 


Ff 2 hood, 
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hood. This decitful temper was obſerved 
to run through the whole courſe of his life; 
upon which occaſion it was ſaid, That 5 


cbeated children with foul play, and men with 


perjury: And it was a maxim of his own, 


That when tbe lien fails, We muſt make uſe of the 


fox. 


Ia diſcharge of this new commiſſion, he 


put to ſea, and leaving the fleet at Epheſus, 


went from thence to Cyrus the young Per- 
fan Prince at Sardis: To whom he exclaimed. 
againſt the treachery of Tiſaphernes, prevailed 


with him to encreaſe the ſeamens pay, and 


having fixed him intirely in the Spartan inte- 
reſt, returned to Fpheſus. Alcibiades having 


occalion to go from Samos to Pouca, left 
the care of the flect to Antiochas his Vice- 
Admiral, with expreſs command not to en- 


gage, though the enemy ſhould provoke him. 


H. defeats 
| the Athe- 


nians at 


of 


But he was fo far from obſerving his orders q 
that with two gallies he preſently ſtood foe 


Epheſus, and at the very mouth of the har- 


bour, uſed the higheſt provocations poſſible to 


draw out the enemy. Lyſander at firſt manned 
out a few ſhips to give him chaſe; upon which 
the whole Athenian fleet coming to his re- 


lief, he alſo drew up his in 80804 order, and 


gained an intire victory, Antiochus being ſlain, 
and fifteen Athenian gallies taken. Alcibiades, 


upon this news, ordered a rendezyous of the 


ſhips 
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ſhips that remained, to be made at Samos, and 


offered to renew the fight; but Lyſandzr, con- 


tent with the victory he had gained, would 
not ſtir. However this defeat brought Aci- 
Biades into diſgrace at Athens; and he, who 
was juſt before reſpected even to adoration, 
was now diſcarded upon a groundleſs ſuſpicion, 
that he had not done his duty. But it was the 
glory he had obtained by his paſt ſervices, that 
now ruined him. For his continual ſucceſs 
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Alcibia- 


des in diſe 


grace. 


had begot in the people ſuch an opinion of 


him, that they thought it impoſſible for him 
to fail in any thing he undertook; and from 


thence his enemies took occaſion to queſtion 


his integrity, and to impute to him both 
his own, and others miſcarriages. He being 
retired to a fort he had built in the Cber- 
ſoneſe, ten others were appointed in his room 


to manage the war: Conon one of them finding 
the fleet at Samos in a very ill condition, 


made it up ſeventy fail, and putting to ſea, 


made ſeveral deſcents, and haraſſed the enemy 's. 


country. 

Callicratidas being ſent to ſucceed Lyſander, 
whoſe year was died deliver up the fleet 
to you, ſays the latter, cwhich by my vigory 
rides ſovereign of the ſeas. I will allow it You, 


ſays Callicratidas, if you will ccaſt along from 
Epheſus to he l. / of Samos, here the Athenian 
fleet lies, and rofigh it at Miletus. Lyſander's 
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anſwer was, That he wouid not meddle whilſt 
another commanded. The firſt attempt of the 
new Admiral was againſt Methymna in Leſbos, 


© Morxwy- 
4, cx. 8 
The Athe- 
nians de- 
| Fealed | 
again at 


tas 


which he took by ſtorm. He then threatened 


Conon, That he would make him leave * whoring 
the fea, and accordingly ſeeing him ſtand out 
to ſza, he purſued him into the port of Mety- 
lene with an hundred and ſeventy ſail, took 


thirty of his ſhips, and beſieged him in the 


town, from which he cut off all proviſions, 
He ſoon after took ten more out of twelve, 
which were coming to his relief. Then hear. 


ing that the Athenians had fitted out their 


whole ſtrength, conſiſting of an hundred and 


fifty fail, he left fifty of his ſhips under Eteo- 


nicus, to carry on the ſiege of Mitylene, and 


with an hundred and twenty more met the 


Athenians at Arginnſæ over. againſt Leſbes. His 
pilot adviſed him to retreat; for that the ene- 


The fight 
at Argl- 
nuſeæ. 


my was ſuperior in number. He told him, 


That Sparta weuld be never the worſe inhabited, 
"though be were ſlain, The fight was long and 
obſtinate, until at laſt Callicratidas charging 


through the enemy, was ſank, and the reſt 
fled. The Peloponnefians loſt about ſeventy 


ſail, and the Athenians twenty-five, with moſt 
of the men in them. The Athenian Admirals, 
who had the joint command of the fleet, in- 


ſtead of being rewarded for ſo ſignal a vic- 


tory, were made a barbarous inſtance of their 


fellow- 
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fellow-citizens power, and ingratitude, Upon 
a relation of the fight before the ſenate, 
it was alledged, they had ſuffered their men, 
who were ſhipwrecked, to be loſt, when they 
might have ſaved them: Upon which they 
were clapped in irons, in order to anſwer it to 


the people. They urged in their defence, 
That they were purſuing the enemy, and at the 
fame time gave orders about takins up the men, 


to thoſe whoſe buſineſs it was, particularly 10 


T heramenes, who was now their accuſer; but 


yet that thetr orders could not be executed, by 
reaſon of a violent ſtorm, which happened at that 


time, This ſeemed fo. reaſonable and ſatiſ- 
factory, that ſeveral ſtood up, and offered to 


ail them. Bot in another aſſembly the popular 
incendiaries demanded juſtice, and fo awed the 
be? Judges, that Socrates was the only man, who 


had courage enough to declare, He wwould do 


nothing contrary to law, and accordingly re- 
fuſed to act. After a long debate, eight of 


N the ten were condemned, And ſix of them put 
to death, among whom was Pericles fon of the 
Great Pericles. 

The Peloponneſian confederates, after their 
laſt defeat, Placed their chief confidence in 
 Lyſander, and ſent to ſollicit his return to 
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| Six of the 
Athenian 
Admirals 
fu! to 
death. 
Olymp. 
93 * 


the command of the flert. The Lacedæmo- 


nians, to gratify their allies, and yet obſerve 


their "in, which forbad that honour being 


1 4 conferred 
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conferred twice on the ſame perſon, ſent him, 


with the power of Admiral, but with the 
title only of Vice-Admiral, to Aracus. Having 
obtained what ſupplies of money he could from 


Cyrus, he refitted the navy; with which he 
ſurpriſed ſeveral iſlands towards Attica, and 
ſailing from thence to the Helleſpont, beſieged 
Lampſacus, and took it. In the mean while 


the Athenian fleet conſiſting of an hundred : 
and eighty ſail put in at Seftos, and from thence 


failed to Fgos-potames, where they were juſt 


| oppoſite to the enemy, who was ſtill cruiſ- 


ing about Lampſacuss The two navies be- 


ing in fight of one another, Dy/ander command- 
| ed all his men on board, giving them a ſtrict 


charge to watch the ſignal. The next morn- 


ing the Athenians drew up in a line directly 
before him, and gave the challenge, but he 


would not accept it: Upon which they bore 
up to him again the next day; and thus he 
ſuffered himſelf to be inſulted for four days 


together. Upon the fifth, he diſpatched ſone 
light veſſels after them, to give him notice | 


when the enemy was landed : They accordingly 


hung out a ſhield on the fore-deck, which 
being the appointed fignal, he took the land- 
army on board, and ſet fail with all expe- 


dition. Conon being the firſt of the Athenians, 

who deſcried the enemy, made what haſte - 

he could to get his men on board; but they 
e were 
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were ſo diſperſed, that he was forced to make 
his eſcape to Cyprus with only eight veſſels. 7, Athe- 
Lyſander run in briſkly upon the reſt, and hav- Nn = 
ing eaſily made himſelf maſter of the whole whole 
fleet, returned in triumph to Lampſacus with 3 
three thouſand priſoners, who were all put to Potamos. 
death, except Adimantus one of the Admirals, 
who was thought t to have betrayed | the fleet g 
to him. ö 
I) ſander, after this ſucceſs, ſpent ſome time | 
in ſettling his conqueſts by land; and finding 3 
that a good body of Athenians on ſhore had 5 
thrown themſelves into the garriſons, he com- | 
manded them all, on pain of death, to repair 
to Athens: Which he did with a deſign to - 
throng the city, ſo as to reduce it by famine, j 
if it did not ſurrender upon his opening the 
ſiege, This was ſo ſudden and fatal a turn 
| to the Athenians, that finding themſelves at once 5 
deprived of all their thinning. and proviſion, ] 
blocked up by ſea and land, and abandoned l 
by all their allies but Samos, they could ex- 1 
pect nothing leſs than what followed. But not- Athens i 
withſtanding theſe difficulties, they reſolved to se. b 
ſtand a ſiege, and kept within their walls, | 
: until proviſions failing, they were forced to ſend _ | 
to Agis to make overtures of peace. He told _ 3 
them, He had no power to treat with them, and 0 
referred them to the Epbori at Sarta; to whom 
they made propolais of parting. with all places, 


but 
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but their ciy, the Pireus, and long walls. 
The Epbori immediately diſmiſſed the Ambaſ- 


ſadors, telling them, That if they ſeriouſly defired 
a peace they muſt come with fairer propofals. 
They had before hinted to them, that they 


expected their long walls ſhould be demo- 


liſhed : But Archeftratus was committed for only 


moving, That they ſhould conclude à peace With the | 
Lacedæmonians upon their own terms. 


Theramenes at laſt undertook to manage the 


treaty with Lyſander; and after three months 


ſtay with him went again to Sparta; where 


ſeveral of the confederates oppoſed a peace upon 
any terms, inſiſting upon the total extirpation 
of the Athenians, But the Lacedemonians told 
them, They would not deſtroy a city, which bad 
fo eminently reſcued Greece in the moſt critical 
jundiure; and conſented to a peace upon theſe 
conditions: That the long walls, and forti- 
fications of the Pirzus ſhould be demoliſhed : That 


they ſhould deliver up all their ſhips, but twelve: 


That they ſhould reſtore their exiles : That they 


Fold make a league offenſive and defenſi Ve 


with the Lacedæmonians, and ſerve them in al 


_ their* expeditions both by fea and land. Thera- 
menes being returned with the articles to Athens, 
was aſked, Why he alted ſo contrary to the in- 


tention of Themiſtocles, and gave theſe walls into 


the hands of the Lacedæmonians; which be 
Guilt in defence of them? I have my ge, ſays 


hes 
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he, upon Themiſtocles hig deſion. He raiſed theſe 
walls for the preſervation of the city; and 1 
for the very ſame reaſon would have them de- 
 firoyed : For if walls only ſecure 4 city, Sparta, 


which has none, is in a very ill condition. The 
Alibenians at another time would not have 


thought this a ſatisfactory anſwer z but being 


reduced to the laſt extremity, it did not admit 


of a long debate, whether they ſhould accept of 
the treaty, Yet as to the buſineſs of the walls, 
they waved the putting it in execution as long 


as they could; until at laſt Zy/ander came up the 


Piræus, and demoliſhed them with great ſolem- 
nity of muſick, and other demonſtrations of 
Joy, as if he ſeemed from that day to date 
the liberty of Greece. This concluded the 
ninety-third Ohmpiad, and the three thouſand 
. fix hundredth year of the world, and put a 
final period to the war, after it continued full 
ſeven and twenty years, with great expence of 
blood and treaſure, with a Mang variety of 


fortune, and a ſpirit of reſolution and bra- 
very on both ſides, which might have been 


employed to a vaſt advantage againſt a fo- 
_ reign enemy. Victory ſeemed irreſslvte | in the 


Surrenders 
UPTK erh. | 


The en of 


the Pelo- 


ponneſian 


A. M. 
3000+ 


whole courſe of the war; the reaſon of which : 


was, that the Athenians being always maſters at 
fea, repaid themſelves there, what they loſt by 


land. Neither could the Pel:ponnefans have 


ever given ſo ſucceſsful and ſudden a turn to 


their 
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their affairs, if they had not prevailed with the 
Perſian to open his treaſury, and ſupply them 
liberally, eſpecially after the late conqueſts of 


Allcibiades. 


How far this change affected the city of 


Athens, and what farther influence it had on 
the other affairs of Greece, will be the ſub— 


je& of the next volume. But we muſt not 


conclude this without doing ſome ſort of juſ- 


tice to the memory of thoſe, who contri- 
buted ſo largely to the growth of letters 


and politeneſs during this war; ſeveral of 


whom bore an honourable part in it, and were 
equally induſtrious to defend their country 


With their ſword, and to adorn it with their 


Sophocles 
Tragic ſtrain, that he foiled his maſter /Z{- 


pen. 
Sopbocles made ſuch improvements in the 


 chylus in the firſt piece he preſented. They 


had both of them a lofty Genius; but Sophocles 
had a greater command of it; ſo that he is 
not ſo ſublime in his expreſſions as the other, 


but more eloquent and more intelligible. He 


| had alſo a more artful way of touching the 


paſſions, and by an agreeable mixture of /er- 
ror and pity, left more pleaſing. impreſſions 
on the audience; from whence it is, that he 
was ſurnamed the Bee. He is ſtill more re- 
markable for his conduct, which appears in his 
work ing up, and unravelling his 24%, and his 


. 
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intereſting the chorus in the main action, ſo as 


to make the play all of a piece. It is ſaid he 


died in a tranſport of joy upon the ſucceſs 
of his laſt piece. His rival Euripides con- 
tented himſelf wilh a lower ſtrain, and en- 
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Euripides 


deavoured to be more elaborate and correct, 


more moral and ſententious, and to inſtruct as 
well as pleaſe: ſo that what he wants in the 


contrivance of his fables, and the grandeur of 


the Buſtin, he makes up in nature and good 
ſenſe. It is much for the honour of this poet, 


that after the laſt great defeat of the Athe- 
nians before Syracuſe, many of the priſoners 
were releaſed, only for repeating ſome of his 
verſes. Comedy at the ſame time was advanced 


by Phrynicus, Ariſtarcbus, Cratinus, and others; 


but the greateſt and boldeſt genius of this kind, 
was Ariſtophanes: Who at the ſame time that 
he diverted the Athenians with his pleaſantry, 
awed them with his ſatire, and attacked them 


Ariſto- 
phanes. 


in their tendereft part, their ſuperſtition. It 


muſt be owned he often mocked too groſsly, 
and that he was not maſter of that fine rail- 


lery, which is ſo eſſential to Comedy; but yet 
he may be eſteemed perfect in his kind, as he 


writ in the time of the old comedy, which al- 


lowed a liberty of preſenting things on the 


ſtage without any diſguiſe of perſons or names. 
Whatever improvements comedy received after 


this licence was reſtrained by the laws; yet 


it 
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it is s certainly from this period, that we are to 


date The full age of poetry in Greece. It is ob- 


ſervable, that no art made qvicker, or firmer 


advances than this. It had indeed for ſome 


ages been made ſubſervient chiefly to the pro- 
pagation of religion, government, and philoſo- 
phy: But ſuperſtition and knowledge of all 
kinds having by degrees gathered ſtrength 
enough, to convey and enforce their doctrines 


without the aſſiſtance of verſe, the muſe by 


this means was diveſted of thoſe ſeverer orna- 


ments, and appeared 1 in her more natural colours, 
with an air of wit and gaiety, and polite- 
neſs. The Grecian muſe was particularly happy 
in being ſupported by a language, that was 


ſmooth and muſical, and yet full and expreſſive; J 


and that variety of diale3s, which is generally 
a corruption in other languages, was not the 
leaſt of its beauties. This proved ſuch a mighty 
encouragement, that every one ſtrove to excel; 
and ſome by varying their numbers, and others 
their ſubjects, ſucceeded ſo well, as to reduce 


poetry to an art, and by their writings to 
fix a ſtandard in their ſeveral Kinds t to ſucceed- 


&. 


T he great hero in philoſophy at this time 


was Socrates, of whom we ſhall have occaſion 
to ſpeak more particularly in the account of his 
death, which happened ſome years later. And 


here we muft not omit the names of Hero— 


dutus, 
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dotus, and Thucydides, to whom the memory > ing 


of Greece itſelf is in a great meaſure owing : Thucy- 
The firſt is conſidered as the father, and vides. 
the latter a as the more e maſter of hiſtory. 
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